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NIRVAIJA : tjae passing of the sage* 

Enlightenment has come : after the pain 
Of countless births endured thronghout the laps© 
Of immemorial time, I have at length 
Crossed to the farther shore of mundane life. 
Henceforth sorrow and joy touch me ho more, 
Now love and hate are meaningless to me : 

My mind is tranquil like the forest pool 
Unruffled by the breeze. The potter’s wheel, 
After the bowl is made, revolves awhile 
Without effect ; so for a space have I 
Lived on, freed from the grip of Karma’s bonds. 
For me the fruit of former deeds has ceased 
To ripen, nor can the acts now done by me 
Produce new fruit. The goal, for many an age 
So infinitely far, is reached at last. 

Slowly the gathering shades of night descend 
Upon mine eyes. The vital flame bums low 
And flickers out as I begin to sink 
Into the limitiess,.etemal void. 

Enwrapped for ever in forgetfulness. 

SA'Ncra, 

At sunset, 

March 21, im. 
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PREFACE. 


Over forty years have passed since the late Professor 
E. B. Cowell brought out the editio princeps of Asvaghosa’s 
Buddhacarita, followed by a translation in volume XLVI of the 
Soared Books of the East. Though scholars in Europe were 
quick to accord it a high place among Sanskrit Mvya works 
and to appreciate the excellence of the editing, they did not 
fail to see that the materials from which the text was prepared 
were extremely faulty, and that much" 'correction would be 
required to bring the poem approximately to the state in which 
it left its author’s hands. Accordingly at the suggestion of the 
veteran von Bohthngk, who himself led the vvay with a list of 
amendments, many of which undoubtedly hit the mark, a 
number of scholars set to work on improving the text by con- 
jecture. The process has continued to the present time, but, 
though the alterations put forward were in general distinguished 
by knowledge and acumen, there is no such thing as a certain 
conjecture, and, if in the easier passages the right alternative 
was often found, no measure of agieement was possible in the 
more substantial difficulties. A new edition, talked of more 
than once, has however never appeared, presumably because a 
text, whose differences from that of Professor Cowell would be 
merely subjective, must necessarily be of too speculative a 
character to have real value. Of recent years the position has 
changed. Early in the century a MS,, much order than -thos'e 
used for the first edition but covering only the same portion of 
the text, was acquired by the Nepal Durbar and described by 
MM. H. P. Sastri in JA8B, 1909, 47. Since the beginning of 
the century the use of Tibetan translations for the correction of 
faulty Sanskrit originals has also come to be much better under- 
stood, and lately the translation of the Buddhacarita has been 
made accessible to students in an edition by Dr. Friedrich 
WeUer, constant use of which has convinced me of the high 
standard of excellence it attains. Further the Chinese transla- 
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tions have now been made easier to consult for those who are 
not Chinese scholars by the appearance of the Taisho Issaikyo 
edition. And finally the publication of many Buddhist texts 
and of Sanskrit worts, not far removed in date from Aivaghosa, 
not to speak of a long and important work by the poet himself, 
the S^ai^ndarananda, has provided us with further means for the 
critical examination of his language and ideas. 

The availability of so much fresh material makes a new 
edition both possible and highly desirable, but its very mass has 
as a consequence that much time and labour must be devoted 
to its collection and sifting, so that it is now more than ten 
years since, at the suggestion of the late Professor A. A. Macdonell, 
the present editor set his hand to the task. While well aware 
of the many respects in which my attainments fall short of 
those of the ideal editor of the Buddhacarita, I have endeavoured 
to cover the ground, both by reading with one eye on ASva- 
ghosa’s works everything published in Sanskrit or Pah that 
might throw any light on obscure passages and by acquiring 
that smattering of Tibetan and Chinese which is requisite for 
comparing the translations in those languages with the Sanskrit 
original. The fruit of this labour I now present to Orientahsts, 
with the earnest hope that they may find, not finahty it is 
true, hut at least a substantial advance in the restitution and 
interpretation of the extant fragments of a famous poem. 

This edition consists of two volumes • the first contains 
the Sanskrit text and the apparatus criticus, and the second the 
translation of the first fourteen cantos, filling up the lacunae in 
the Sanskrit from the Tibetan, together with an introduction 
dealing with various aspects of the poet’s works, with notes 
which discuss the many difficulties of text and translation, and 
with an index. The arrangement is such that with the two 
volumes open before him at the same point the reader can see 
at a jglance what help I can give him. 

• The chief authority for the text is the old MS. in the 
Kathmandu library, which I call A. It was sent over to 
England by the Nepal I>iirbax in 1^4 at the request of the late 
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Professor Maedonell to be rotographed and tbe reproduction, 
Unfortunately far from perfect, belongs to the Trustees of the 
Max Muller Fund and is d^eribed in Mr. Gambier Parry s 
catalogue of the collection. The MS. consisted originally of 
55 palm leaves, of which nmnbers one, three, seven, and eight 
are no longer in existence, covering verses i, 1 to 86, i, Sid to 
40c, and ii, 1 to 35. It ends abruptly in the middle of the 
second line of leaf 656 at verse xiv, 31, of this edition, and 
has no colophon, repeating simply the last line of the last verse 
in a late Newari hand. The handwriting is an early form of 
Bengali, having the Bengali pa and tending to write go, and 
sa in accordance with that alphabet. To judge from the dated 
MSS. in the Cambridge University library, particularly Addl. 
MSS. no. 1699 of 1199 a.d. and 1364 of 1446 a.i)., the margin 
of error should not exceed 50 years on one side or the other, if 
the date of 1300 a.d. is assigned to it. While the handwriting 
is good, mistakes abound and a number of passages are so rubbed 
as to be barely legible. Paheographically it is important to 
note that 6a and va are written ahke, though distinguished by 
me for clearness’ sake in the variants, and that as the second 
membem of compound characters tnese two letters are indis- 
tinguishable from dha, that ca and va are often so much alike 
that the reading can only be settled by examining the pen 
strokes under a magnifying glass (the loop of ca is written with 
two strokes, of vd with one), that ra often resembles ca and wa- 
that rnm and lla are practically identical in shape, that rtha. 
vva and cca are liable to confusion, and that ta and 6Aa, tii and 
tta, sa and ma, pa and ya, sm and sva, are hard to separate. 
Occasionally sa and ya are much alike. In countless places I 
suspected anusvdra of having been added by a later hand,* 
and avagrdha is inserted 20 times in ail, at times marking not 
an elision but the fusion of a and a. The collation of the MS. 
therefore demanded unusual care to determine with precision 
the intention of the copyist. 

^ On the leaves which have been, cleaned^, m mentioned • below ^ probable that 

many were omitted in reinking and added later. . 



The relationship of A to the three MSS. used by Oowell is 
easily deduced. For subject to the loss of leaves 7 and 8 in A 
and to its containing two passages in cantos ix and xii which 
are missing in the editio frmceps, it gives ail the verses in 
CoweU’s MSS. which are shown by the Chinese and Tibetan 
translations to be either part of the original or old interpola- 
tions and it ends at the same pomt, xiv. 31 here, xiv. 32 in 
Cowell’s edition. The three MSS. used by the latter con- 
stantly repeat A’s minor errors and are almost invariably faulty 
where A is corrupt or difficult to read. Finally four lines of 
A’s leaf 37 are eaten away at one end and the gaps in it (ix. 
26 to 37) coincide exactly with the hiatuses in Cowell’s MSS. at 
this point. Evidently therefore the three modem MSS. in 
Europe descend from A. Greater precision is however possible. 
For these MSS. give the text as copied out by Amrtananda, 
the Residency pandit in Hodgson’s days, with the additions he 
made, and were clearly taken from his transcript of A.^ For 
instance, certain letters in i. 156, and i. 83d, are so rubbed as 
to be almost illegible; the solution I finally arrived at after 
prolonged scrutiny proved on comparison with the Tibetan to 
be correct, but Cowell’s MBS. all agree in the same misreadings, 
so that they must have been made from one and the same 
copy of A. It was in fact treated in a peculiar way by the 
pandit. The earlier leaves are all much rubbed and often hard 
to read, and the margins are covered with trivial glosses in a 
late hand. For the first canto and apparently for leaves 7 
and 8 in the second canto Amrtananda filled up the lacunae 
with his own words and guessed at the readings where he had 
not the patience to decipher them. Once at least he altered a 
word he did not understand, avdpya in i. 566, to apasycu He 
did not continue this process throughout, but was content 
‘fartlftr €m to leaye gaps “"for ill^ible or torn places, giving the 
■ . reading he understood the MS. to have. Leaf 55 is tom at one 


^ * AMter ocipy of Tm tianaaript exists in Tokyo ; see the frontispiece to t. Kimura, 

Bm^m hungaku m 
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end, so as to lose one or two characters in each line, but 
apparently it was intact in his time, as the Tibetan shows 
that the letters now missing were correctly supplied in his copies. 
In one much rubbed passage, ix. 17d, I found it quite impossible 
to fix A’s reading, but to my surprise Cowell’s text corresponded 
exactly to the Tibetan, It seems that Amiiiananda wetted the 
leaf in order to read it and, though he succeeded in this, he 
so spoilt the characters as to make them illegible for his 
successors. I have mentioned that the earlier leaves are much 
rubbed and covered with marginal glosses, but from the verso 
of leaf 9 onwards the majority of leaves axe extraordinarily 
clean and clear, showing in places very faint traces of marginal 
glosses ; such leaves usually have also a number of minor errors 
which do not occur in Cowell’s MSS., as may be seen by com- 
paring the variants for iii. 6-60, on the clean leaves 10, 11, 12, 
and 13a, as against verses 61-65 on 136, which is in its original 
state and much rubbed. I infer that, after Amrtananda had 
made Ms transcript with additions and alterations of his own, 
many of the leaves were cleaned and reinked, a process wMch 
would naturally lead to mistakes and wMch may perhaps have 
been responsible for the loss of leaves 7 and 8. This would also 
account for a fact wMch puzzled- me not a little, the remarkable 
fluctuations in the forms- of certain letters, notably ga, la, ha, 
and pha, the alternative shapes often appearing on the same 
page, so that the hypothesis of several copyists having been at 
work or of dilapidated leaves having been replaced by new ones 
did not afford an adequate explanation. The loss of the marginal 
glosses on the leaves so treated is of small account, but, to 
judge from the later copies, we have also lost a few marginal 
corrections, supplying omitted characters or correcting 
wrong ones. WMle the general procedure is clear to me, I 
cannot determine in aU cases whether reinking has taken place 
or not, but it is typical of the vicissitudes the MS. has been 
through that the numbering of the cantos should be in far 
more modern figures than that of the pages. Enough at least 
has been said to show how fortunate it is that A has been 
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recovered and that, in view of its existence, 

have no subsisting value for settHng the text 

ii. 1-35, where A is now wanting, and occasionaUy perhaps tor 

f-hose cases where it has been wrongly reinked. 

Nert m bniortanoe comes the Tibeto tenskbom here 
stvled I. My transcript was prepared from the Indm Offl 
fin-, hat scholars now have available Dr, Weller’s admirable 
edik which has progressed to the end of the seyenteentli 
canto, that is, beyond the point where A and 
Per a few troublesome passages I have consulted the Peb^ 
edition in the BibUotheque Nationale, not used by Ito. ^^VeUer 
and which sometimes has better readings. As a rule I would 
accept Dr. WeUer’s text, but have not thougnt it necessary to 
inacate those passages where I would not follow his conjectural 
amendments, except when the divergence of my view has ^me 
bearing on the Sanskrit original. These differences m the mam 
either are based on the Peking edition or restore the original 
reading in place of suggested amendments. Besides the 
liability to confusion of certain letters, notably M and 
and -pa, pha, and ha, the monosyUabic nature of the Tibetan lan- 
guage not merely makes the entrance of corruptions easy but 
also renders their correction a matter of far greater un 
certainty than in Sanskrit. There is- curiously little variance 
between the different editions and all of them have tie 
same lacunae. The translator clearly had at his command 
a- MS. that belonged to the same textual tradition as A 
but in general was superior, despite a certain proportion o 
inferior readings." As usual be made a word for word render- 
ing, paying the greatest respect to his text and never wiituuy 
altering it, when it did not give a good sense. Thus ™ 
ll3d, he found the word iasaharmvadvayor, but, o* 

making the trivial and obvious correction to miankd°, he 


• . * It W be ramised ftraa tito &ct that the spunous verse m canto ix »PP«f“ “ 

' i mermt, placea in A and T, that their eonmum aneeator had this verse added m the 

i '1? ! ‘ '"'f. I^that aabsoqnant oopyfata incorporated it at Cerent pointa in the text. 
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translates sasa/fca-arm»arfwycw. But Ms command of 
Sanskrit was peculiar, at times stowing a knowledge of the 
meaning of rare words, at times making a hash of simple 
phrases, e.g. translating mrgds caldksa in vii. 5d, as mrgas ca 
lahm, and dividing tatrasa at xiii. 1, into tatra-asa. We may 
he sure then that, if we can be certain of the equivalents for the 
Tibetan, we know what stood in his MS. and it is precisely 
here that the difficulty lies. 

The method I have used must therefore be exactly des- 
cribed. Of recent years the use of Tibetan translations has 
grown greatly and it is often supposed to be a perfectly simple 
matter to turn them back into Sanskrit. TMs delusion has 
given rise to some work of doubtful value and students, who do 
not know Tibetan, should be chary of accepting amendments 
to Sanskrit texts on tMs basis, till they are quite satisfied that 
those who propose them have followed critical and scholarly 
methods. The Tibetan translations cover a considerable period 
of time and different translators naturally differ in their ways, 
so that each text should be carefully studied by itself as a 
whole to grasp the peculiarities of its author’s style, instead ot 
relying on dictionaries wMch often fail to give the right word. 
For the present work I indexed the equivalent in the Sanslsrit 
text of every Tibetan word ; when a passage occurs in wMch A 
is faulty or A and T disagree, the various possible equivalents 
of the Tibetan have to be considered, and, in order to select 
the right one, weight must be given to metrical and palseo; 
graphical requirements, to the characteristics of Asyaghosa’s 
language and style, and to the possibility that a small correc- 
tion in T may bring it and A into accord. In the majority of 
cases this leads to conclusions that I would hold to be certain 
about the reading of T’s original, but in some passages certainty 
is not possible and my inability to reach a definite result is 
indicated in the critical apparatus dealing with those places, 

T is not entirely word for word in fact ; in particular it often 
omits particles and conjunctions (except api) or alters their 
arrangement, and it sometimes gives and sometimes leaves out 
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prepositions.^ It often uses the same word for more than one 
Sanskrit preposition and has more than one equiyalent for 
some of them. Further the rules of Tibetan metre do not 
allow sufficient space for the accurate reproduction of the case- 
endings in all cases, and in addition the text frequently confuses 
the endings in -s with the similar ones without s (e.g. kyis and 
kyi, lo.s and la). Subject to these limitations T is an invaluable 
authority, without which it would not have been possible to 
give a satisfying text. 

In the apparatus' triticus I have borne in mind that many 
readers of this volume will be ignorant of the elements of 
Tibetan. When the text reproduces T exactly and disagrees 
with A or the Chinese, I give the Tibetan without comment, 
but, where T’s reading has not been adopted or is doubtful, 
I give the Tibetan with the Sanskrit equivalent if I can determine 
it, or else with a literal Sanskrit translation in brackets; The 
appearance therefore of the Sanskrit equivalent of T in any 
passage shows that it has not been followed there or only 
followed in part.. For the English translation T is of less use 
and^ as Dr. Weller’s version shows, is frequently misleading, 
when construed literally in accordance with the principles of 
Tibetan style. For many terms purely mechanical equivalents 
are given end the construction of the Sanskrit often cannot be 
deduced from it. For this reason any attempt to restore Asva- 
ghosa s text from a translation of T, instead of from the original 
Tibetan, can only lead to the darkening of counsel. 

^ The third authority for the text, the Chinese translation, 
which I denote by the letter C, is far less useful. It w’as made 
early in the fifth century a.d. by an Indian monk, the first 
portion of whose name was Dharma, the second half containing 
the letter ks ; the forms favoured at various times have been 


t It may for instate© be noted that the Nydyabindu uses pratibkam and dhhusa to 
render different conciJptiom. hut that the Tibetan confounds the two by translating both 

with ahaA*5a. * 
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Dharmaraksa, Dharmaksema and Dharmaksara.V An EngliaTi 
translation was made by Beal for volume XIX of the Sacred 
Boohs of the East, before the Sanskrit text was published ; 
while it gives some idea of the original and is of use to any 
one working on the Chinese, it misses the sense so frequently 
that it camiot be relied on by itself. A much better rendering, 
despite a few mistakes, is to be found in Else Wohlgemuth’s 
translation of the first two cantos into German in 1915. I 
have used the version printed in the Taisho Issaikyo edition, 
■of the Chinese Tripitaka, which, though not critical, is pleasant 
to read and has useful variants. In some cases a better reading 
is relegated to the latter and occasionally two words of the 
same pronunciation have been confused, as at ix. 62a, where, 
if we replace shin, ‘ deep ’, by shin, = dtman, we get the exact 
reproduction of the Sanskrit. The author had no doubt an 
excellent text at his disposal, but, in addition to some mis- 
understandings of the original, he has paraphrased rather than 
translated the poem. AU passages of real kdvya style are 
either abridged or omitted altogether;, and other verses are 
cut down or expanded according as they appealed to the 
translator, who was evidently a pious Buddhist, keen on matters 
of legend or moral, but with little taste for literature. In 
legendary details he sometimes makes additions to the text, and, 
as he evades textual niceties, contenting himself with giving the 
general sense, his work has to be used with caution. Only 
very rarely have I thought the Sanskrit equivalent of his text 
sufficiently certain to justify me in following' it. against the 
indications of A and T. Two of these cases ('\ri. 36, and xi. 31) 
are proper names, where it undoubtedly offers an improved 
reading. For the English translation I have often found it 
helpful. As so few Sanskrit scholars can read' Chinese and as 
the reproduction of the Chinese characters would add greatly 
to the cost of this book, I have thought it better only to give 

1 See F. C. Bagchi, Le Canon h&addhiqm en Chine (Paris, 1927), 232ff., for his life 
and works. The author supports the form Dharmaksema ; 'Eoboi/irin, Jusicule annexe, 
gives Dharmaraksa at one place and Dharmaksema at another. 
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in the apparatus criticus a fairly literal English translation of 
those passages, which I conceive to have any bearing on the 
constitution of the Sanskrit text. Unlike T, it is the meaning, 
not the 'actual wording, which is of value, and C is easily 
available to those who, knowing Chinese better than I do, 
might hope to extract more from it than I have been able to 
find there. 

In addition to 0, 1 have also examined another work, only 
extant in Chinese, the Fo pen hsing chi ching, quoted in the 
footnotes under the letters FP- This is a verbose life of the 
Buddha, attempting, as the name implies, to give all the legends 
in full detail and quoting liberally from other works. It has 
been translated in an abridgement by Beal under the name of 
the BarmMic Legend of &akya BrnWAa, where the effect of the 
original (except for proper names) is given far more accurately 
than in to translation of C, the fact being that it is written in 
better Chinese.^ It consists of prose intersperaed with gaihds, 
the latter being mainly quotations, and the author has borrowed 
largely from the Biiddhacarita for details, especially from cantos 
iv to ix inclusive and canto xi. The prose part at times foUoAVS 
Asvaghosa, but so diffusely as never to be of any help, as far 
as 1 could see, for the constitution or understanding of the 
original, but h also quotes as gaihds over 90 verses from the 
poem, a list of which with references will be found in the 
appendix to this volume. Though it follows the original more 
closely than C, it equally shirks difficulties and is seldom of 
much assistance. The author was possibly not competent to 
deal with kavga, to judge from his gross misxxnderstanding of 
xiii. 63c. like C, I quote it only in my own English translation. 

Such are the materials at my disposal and the textual 
problem of the Btiddhacarita thereby differs toto cado from that 
set by the SauTidarananda, for which my only authorities were 


1 This work is also th« ehiet source for H. Dora’s Vie iUustrie du BovMha Qakyamouni 
{ShajQghai, 192D), but the passages ju question are so abbreviated in translation, that I 
have derived no help from it. 
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two MSS.’^ One was much damaged and covered only about 
two-thirds of the text, but was so good that it was not to be 
departed from without the strongest of reasons; the other 
which contained the whole poem was so full of corruptions and 
mistakes that by nothing but extensive amendment could one 
reach a readable text for those parts which dependedT on it 
alone. As editor, I had to admit many conjectures to the 
text, whether I liked it or no, but the proceeding is deprived 
of half its objectionableness when the MSS. variants are fully 
given, and I would claim that my edition of it should be judged, 
not by the number of conjectures accepted, but by the skill 
or the reverse with which I selected them from among the 
possible alternatives. For the Bvddhacarita we have three 
independent text traditions, and for ten per cent, of the poem 
four, none of them adequate in themselves to providing a good 
text, but between them affording reasonable solutions of most 
cruces. To proceed by way of conjecture in these circum 
stances would be improper, and I have only amended the text 
against my authorities, when I saw no other way out, my 
reasons in such cases being given in the notes A naturally forms 

the basis of the text, but, where T differs from it, I have as a 
rule chosen that reading which C suggests or appears to favour. 
Where C denies help, I have exercised my own judgement, 
which has, I hope, been sharpened by so many years devoted to 
one author’s works. In a few cases I have accepted the indica- 
tions of 0 against A and T, but only when I was fully satisfied 
of its reading. In some cases I have not accepted either A or 
T entirely, but have combined the two. In other words I have 
followed no fixed rule but have been guided by the circumstances 
of each case. 

Certain special points require a few words. For canto ii. 
1-35, I have-had to take Cowell’s text as my basis, but, as it 
is clear that the two leaves of A concerned were much rubbed 


2- Eaccellent repiroductions of these MSS« are now ia the laaia Office Libr^fy, where 
they may be consoited by schoiars who wish to check my coilatioa of them. 
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and had lacunas of several characters in verses 246, 25d, and 27a, 
I have introduced T’s readings with greater readiness than in 
the rest of the text. Where verses are incomplete in A, such 
as i. 8, 24 and 40, and in ix. 26-37, I have filled in the gaps 
from T, so far as I was certain of the originaL Verse xii. 91, 
which is missing in A, I^have been able to restore in part only. 
In iv, 87, where A’s secdnd line is shown by 0 and T to be a 
late falsification, I have given instead the probable restoration 
ofT. 

In two passages C raises the question whether our text is 
in the right order. In canto ix it transposes verses 19-22 to 
the order 22, 20, 19, 21 ; this is hardly an improvement in the 
sequence of the argument. In canto viii its rearrangement is 
more drastic. As A’s and T’s text stands, the order is open 
to the charge of being disjointed. Suddhodana is mentioned 
in verae 16 and ignored thereafter till verse 72. Yasodhara’s 
lamentations, 61-69, would follow more suitably on Chandaka’s 
defence of himseK, and Mahaprajapati Gautaml’s speech, 
52-58, would come better after the description of her fall on the 
^und in verse 24, thus giving her the prominence which a 
Buddhist would feel was due to her. According to C the order 
aftCT verse 14 is 16-24, 51-59, 25-50, 60-71, 15, 72-end, and 
BP, which is unhappily not authoritative on such a point, 
follows the same order. I should have preferred to reconstmct 
the canto on these lines, but have felt that so great a change 
might fail to mn general approval, as well as being harassing 
to those brought up on the editio princeps. 

The way in which obviously or probably interpolated verses 
should be dealt with has also caused me much anxious thought. 
Finally I have decided to exclude from the text only a spurious 
v^ in the passage at canto ix, which was wanting in Cowbell’s 
Mbb., the verse at the end of canto xiii, which, though its 
lack of authenticity was detected long ago by Liiders, has been 
quot^ of recent years as typical of Asvaghosa’s style in a 
standard history of Sanskrit literature, and the verse numbered 
XIV. -1, in Oowefi’s edition ,* not one of these can possibly be 
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genuine. For other doubtful verses I regard C as peculiarly 
deserving of attention ; while omitting much descriptive matter, 
it never fails to take up anything of legendary or moral interest 
and any such verse omitted from it is on that score alone 
subject to grave suspicion. The following verses I regard for 

the reasons given in the notes 

on the translation of each as 

meriting consideration in this 

connexion, some being almost 

certain interpolations, others merely doubtful, viz., i. 81, ii. 16, 

iii. 21 and 65, iv. 17 and 48, v. 
and xiii. 23. 

65, viii. 47, 48 and 54, xi. 57, 

The text, as constituted by 

me, differs in the numbering of 

certain cantos from Cowell’s and it may be found useful to give 

here a table of the variations 


Present edition. 

Cowell’s edition. 

Omitted. 

i. 1-24. 

i. 8. 

Omitted. 

i. 9. 

i. 25. 

Omitted. ^ 

i. 26-28. 

i. 10-24. 

i. 29-43. 

Omitted. 

i. 44-45. 

i. 40. 

Omitted. 

i. 41-89. 

i. 46-94. 

ix. 1-41. 

ix. 1-41. 

ix. 42-61. 

Omitted. 

ix. 52-82. 

ix. 42-72. 

:’xi..29.. 

xi. 30. 


' ■ 'xi. 29. ■ 

. xii. l-71a6. 

xii. l-71a6. 

xii. 71cd-73a6. 

Omitted. 

xii. IZcdr-^M 

xii. 71c«Z-88. 

xii. 91. 

Omitted. 

xii. 92-121. 

xii. 89-118. 

Omitted. 

xiii. 73. 

xiv. 1-20. 

xiv. 1-20. 

Omitted. 

xiv. 21. 
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CowelFs edition 


Present edition. 


The wanriftr in which T and C have been dealt with in the 
apparatus criticus has already been stated. A complete colla- 
tion of A is also given, and I have normalised the spelling in the 
text, but not in the apparatus. The question whether to 
include all conjectures by other scholars had also to be considered 
and I finally decided to mention them only in the few cases 
where I have accepted them without authoritj’’ from A, T or 
C, and in certain passages where the text I give remains doubtful 
and the attempts of others to find the correct reading might 
prove of help to future workers. It was not only the bulk of 
the additional matter that weighed with me. A conjecture 
remains a conjecture, however good, and in the many cases 
where my text coincides with previous conjectures the conclu- 
sive evidence for such readings is to be found in A, T or C, 
not in the fact that such and such scholars, however eminent, 
have put them forward, while very few of the remainder have 
any subsisting interest in the light of. the material given here. 
Those who wish to ascertain quickly what conjectures have been 
made regarding particular verses will find all the earlier ones 
discussed in the notes to Formichi’s translation, while I have 
mentioned those which A and T confirmed in two articles in the 
JRA8 (1927, 209ff., and 1929, 537ff.)^ and others are referred to 
in the notes to Weller’s translation of T. In brief I do not 
think that mention of <dl the conieotures would have been of 
any value towards the constitution and interpretation of the 
text. The same reasoning applies still more strongly to the 
four Indian editions of the first five cantos, published for the 
use Of students at Bombay University in 1911. Some of these 

1 These aitielcB, quit* one ortwo mistakes, do not give my final views, but 

only a preKminajy aecoont of the material to be found in A and T for settlinc the ter* 
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claim to be based on independent MSS., but internal evidence 
showed that, if such MSS. were not veritable they 

were merely copies of Cowell’s text with such alterations as 
jnodem taste would suggest. One editor professed to find in 
his MS. the verses missing in Cowell’s canto ix, but in printing 
theui in an appendix he reproduced the seven mistakes which 
MM. H. P. Sastri had made in his version of A’s text of them, 
published a couple of years earlier. Could any two persons 
make exactly the same mistakes in copying a passage 
independently of each other? Any variants found in these 
editions are in fact notliing more than ‘ conjectures. While 
their notes have been found useful at times for the translation, 
textually they are devoid of all authority. 

A list of all the editions, translations and special articles 
of which the Buddhacaritu is the main subject, so far as known 
to me, will be found at the beginning of the second volume, and 
I reserve for the foreword to it the few remarks that are 
necessary to explain my methods of translation and annotation. 

For a task that has been spread out over many years it is 
but in accordance with the kindly ways of Sanskrit scholars 
that I should have I’eceived help on special points from many 
quarters, only a portion of which can be acknowledged here. 
The work owes its inception to the generous and enlightened 
. policy of the Nepal Durbar, which, by sending the MS. A to the 
Bodleian Library, enabled me to appreciate its importance and 
exploit its contents ; and by the publication of these volumes 
the University of the PanJab, and its Vice-Chancellor, Professor 
A. C. Woolner, C.I.E., have earned my heart-felt gratitude, 
all the more so in that, having no claim to the funds at their 
disposal, I am entitled to feel assured that they have been 
actuated solely by a desire to advance Sanskrit learning. Among 
those who have helped me with answers to queries the Librarians 
of the India Office, particularly Dr. H. N. Randle, take the 
first place, and of other scholars I wotdd tender special thanks, 
in England, to Professor Soothill and Mr. C. E. A. W. Oldham, 
and, on the Continent, to Dr. J. Ph. Vogel, Profirasor P. 


XX 


buddhacarita 


DemieviUe, Mr. Lin Li-Kouang, who undertook a particularly 
troublesome piece of work at my req^uest, M. Jean Buhot, and 
Mademoiselle M. Lalou, who collated part of canto xiv for me 
in the Peking edition of the Tanjore, while correspondence with 
others, such as Professors de la Vallte Poussin, Konow and 
Charpentier, has influenced me for good in ways that are not 
always obrious from the text. To the late Professor Macdonell’s 
daughters I am indebted for permission to publish the lines 
placed at the beginning of this volume ; any virtues my work 
may possess are ultimately due to the ideals and exact methods 
of scholarship which' that great teacher never wearied of im- 
pressing on his pupils 

Addekbury, E. H. Johnstos. 

December, 1934. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 

j\LS. of the Buddhacarifa in the Library of the Nepal 
Durbar at Kathmandu. 

Chinese tranBlation of the BMhacarita, ed. Taisho 
Issaikyo, volume lY, no. 192 ; translated by 8. Beal, 
Sacred Books of the East, volume XIX. 

The Buddkalmriia of Asvaghosha, edited by E. B. Co well, 
Anecdota Oxoniensia, Oxford, 1893. 

ex conjectura. 

Fo pen hsing chi ching, ed. Taisho Issaikyo, volume III, 
no. 199. Abridged translation by S. Beai, The 
Romantic Legend of Sdkya Buddha, London, 1875. 

Tibetan translation of the Buddhacarifa, edited and 
translated by Friedrich Weller, Bas Leben dm Buddha 
von Asmgho^a, Leipzig ; Part 1, 1926 ; Part IT, 1928. ' 
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CANTO I 


iw#i?rnrT5 1 

^ fsmM ^ 


3Rft wrf^ i 

^ wrf^nflT ^JWpr?!Q5% ^ » U # 


8- ab. FoL 2 ol A begins 'with tbe last syllables mam; dpai-daa- 
Maa-palil nags der rgyal-pop bdag-ldan-ma rab4ii-Mtams-pabi dns m yaa-dag 
i/JDOii,"ga5igs4ifi, T ; ‘in that grove then tbe queen of Taerself knew that tb® 
tiiiie of delivery bad come C. 

9. a. rab-ldan-par (prasanna^ ?), T. 

Id. a. yatborvvasya, A, c,. lag-pabi eba-^s gsan-ba-nas (bbuiSm^a- 

gabyat), T ; ‘ armpit C, 

IL a. gzugs mdaes-te (rupepa babbau), T ; ® gradually G. ab* ‘^sitaiya 
(Issal) babbau (all rewritten), A. e,' anekeev iva, A ; T omits iva ; * having 

pmoimd virtue for co'imtless ag^ ■ 




BUjDDHACARITA 

■ ^¥n: W w^:!l^^|| 


^ ^ wn'*wjrwt^i5Fr5n‘ Hrsfnc^iitGr i 

TT^rf^ m ^ f^ f T Ri4H^a[{ wm ii ^8 ii 

wTtfry^ 3nTl%di4*<*rMi niilH i 

fwrf?rf^^ ^ II II 

t ^flf?:^ farfajO**tt41if I 

3^?ri%?n^ icje^«i^i^ %ljln j^ 'spj^ sF g n gnj[ I 

?nlV<^|^|a4HM^^trl'r W: H II 

* *^ WtW! % iWNniRit: fspo^: | 

mrnxMim^ ^tm i i ?: T TT rvjq^ « « 


12. a. dhaiiye^a « (character defaced) ya, A ; brtan-pas gaMhig, T. 

13. a. “iffabhaya JvaJantya, A ; hod rab-hbar-ba-yis, T. 

14. a. “nyubja" (corrected to “ny abja°), A ; yon-pohi skyon-dag rab- 
twaJ-zhm (= ?), T. b. ni^pe?avanty ayata°, A; Sm-tu-brtan-pa mam-par- 
yans-pabi hgros, T. o. de-itar mi-gyo rab-tu-brtan-pahi gom-pa {=tatha- 
oaHfey atidhlra^d padani), T. 

16. c. fei*» (four characters tom and Ulegible) khantarSya, A • Ins-la 
yah-dag reg-pas bde-ha bekyed-pahi phyir, T ; ‘caus^ his body pleasure C. 

17. a. ^-kyis bbar-zhih mtshan (kanakojjTaltnke), T. o. ya* 

M. syllabfes nibble in A ; mi-mhon gyur-pabi Iha-mams- 

kyi* (*=adr^bb&Ta oa diyaukasab), T. o. adhfeiyan, B6ht^k. 







CANTO I 

TT TFt HSW wm feTT^ II 
ISf^llW ^TffTlrfl I 

W?T lf«4!»T31l^i1-'»fF|; II II 


^irm m* 


jrpjfT^ 


- * ^ - : , 

1^ ip?iR: ll^^ll 




^ 5ft II g o 


20. b. 6iiddhaddhivasa4, A. d. Mtoya, A ; phan-pahi pbyir, T. 

21. a, yasya prasuto, A ; gan-gi rab-tu-bltams tsLe, T. 

22. c. sSrya, A. 

23. b. Iwll-babi cbu-yi (Mtambith),.T. 

24. a, dimmmartMbM bhuta®, A,- b. -vaiiaia^-SprapEra!, A; iiaga*tsha 
rab-gfed-stie, T, ed. Fol. 2 of A ends with the tenth syllablenf c ; ^in-la8 
kyan Bae-tog-roamB ni dns-ma-ym-par.n^-par-forul, T. 

40. d. Fol. 4 of A begins traiva ca no nibodha ; bdir yan bdag-gis dper- 
b^od-dag ni inkhyen-par*mdzod, T; ‘now I should mention the examples ; 
let the Mug now too iniratigate and listen ", 0. 




BUDDHAOARITA 


?iT sr ^ i 

fwt: l?fr ^ ip?^ 

^Jirrot^T !i 

?n#f«5CT^ ^ ^ I 

m WT s!Tf%i wTt^m wMiiT^ ii n^ 
m fmri fftr^ 5f Tnnrf^: i 

%WT ^ ^ ii«w II 88 II 


^KfNt t y ^*fWi<iHd - 4 
Wdlfd ^frW% ^ ?ir^ 
dWfimpf iw 

OW¥#tf W f% ?!ffif SHTf^ 


3RT?r 


II8«,II 
’'TO I 
Nr Tcraf:ii«^n 


wmfd8i f%srft in r» ?^^irN^*<iHlf ii m 


42. a. S&a«va,ta6, A. b. cedam, A ; r%-byed, T. d. va4i§thah, A. 
isrtaTto fektd^ (TOSma under n a later addition ?), A ; nus-med . . . byas- 
gyur-pa, T. 

43. c. n^tri, A. mtboAba (dadar^), T. d. byas (cakara), T. 

44 b. rSjaih, A ; igyal-po-la (rSjfie ?), T ; ‘ king Gfidhina ’ (?), C. 

45. c. saore^ A ; kbyab-^jug-gi {=Ti?9ob)j T. 

46. a. na TOyo m kalab, A ; lan-tsho dan ni rigs-dag, T ; ‘ in the ease of 
mpenal km^ and divlw Mie certainly does not bold family to be the 

bMfe C. b. npeti,' A 

47. ’ a. Falyayitai<!tof), A; gais-skyee dcmams-kyis ni yid-ohes-te 
(<i==|«E 9 (tiytyito dy^ taib), T. e. saj&kan, A. 




CANTO I 


5 


itm f^irwiiirwr: i 

i|i«ii«l^ri^fy ^?5n^ %fH H gc « 

fTqt^T^ rmm ^srmpmKm ^ i 

w^: li ge. r 

w snWT fw ffiT:fW ^ I 

Tmr »ppSE[wfeiT«Tt ir%wHm ii 

ftft sRT^raiim srrnRra « n 

mt wm Hfd tjisi ^r??rf i 

fswsfsrapmr ?ratwt ^ ^ » 

wm i 

HTWEimi ^>itm 

fWsftR i ii 

48. c. yathoktan, A. 

49. b. tajjanya, A ; bitams-;^ de ni, T. cd. dam-pabi cbos la gus-pahi 
{?pa8?) ]§S]^aM dban-pbyug-gi {^akyeivamsya . . . saddbamiabbaktasya, or 
^bimkter?), T. 

50. a. brabmavidbrabmavidam, A ; bbar-babi tsbans-rig-mams-kyl 
tsbans-rig de-la ni (i.e. brabmavidbrabmavidam as a eompoimd), T* e. 
^fetkdy&bbyam, A. 

51. e, ®samjfiayaiva, A ; Mn-§es-kyis Itar, T ; ‘ despite all tb© women as 
if b© were in an empty fenced grove % C. d. jara(?coiTect©d to i»!)&aylLc 
ca, A. 

52. d. vai%tbain, A. 


BUDDHACARITA 


m w «t% 5 t i 

fjjRIT^T^ (ITT^rf^ I 

^nsrpiwFT^siW 

f^«IT ^ ? 7 fH: 35 nf[ II n 

3i:?n ff%T wsr 3|^ i 

l^asi n h 

v[^mM TTff ^ i rafSr f ^ fd^iir^ 

^ w%Fr wmm*im^f ^ ii y[^s » 
^ wm ^ wm i 

f^sw ii^ y^c n 

ii<ii<i^4 f^si!*y ir^#tf Fjyj| 1 

’®*rr^ fiarr ?r q^w H w n y^i*^ n 

mmri m ?mt R^feki^H^tfaimrmm^<l i 

#t^ ^rf^ vp^ ^ II ^o II 


M. a. ii|rpeiiopa®y A. 

b. sSk^mlni, A ; phra-mop cbos-kyis, T. o. mcbod-sbyin-byas 
(jajanto), T. d. tapobte Mjl, A ; dkaJ^-tbub-nmms-kyis pbyug-cin, T, 

* t ]** ^ «• divyapatie, A ; bdag-gis m-maiy lam-du, T ; 

iiWDW, foltowing the path <rf the sun ’, C. 

■S9, a. ertad airam, A. c. yum-gsd pah^du (mStryanke), T. 


a- to*te, A ; de-BM, T. b. 

biwvBm, A ; smin-ma mdzod-spar-bcas, T. 


ii®, A.- c. syarnna- 


CANTO I 



♦ II II 


wT«5raf^p5ji^j mm ^ Hra%iR^TS'** ii ii 

'♦■■■'■ ' ' ■ *N ^N, ♦ <ai\ ' ■ 

'Iako 3i'f^?r ^ ^ snu i 
vrrf^iWTM ?! ^mm ft^c ^rmy iif ^ii 
fHTTJ ^itW WWm WW J^i I 
^raiT ^r#?r<^rf%^rr^rf%H ^ wfw? Trr ggt fH ii^gji 

H^rrenfiT IHtsf^ 

f^U«H*d xiWiwf^ I 
W 5rf% 5! 

<s^ 

1% %% f%-^p;raT^ II 11 
*TT ^ «irrf%^55T > 

61. d. e.c. Bohtiingk ; caivam, A ; T omits, dbxigs-med gynr-nas (= 
nihiSvaso bhutva, for niMvasya ?.), T. 

62. a. tv asra*, A. d. pranjali c(?)aiiatangah, A. 

63. b. no-mtsbar man-pohi sgron-ma-ste (babvadbbuto . . . dipo), T. 

d. prek^a* A. . /■ 

64. b. kafoin, A ; uam-ci, T. d. yatum upeti, A ; hthuii-pbyir fie-bar- 
hoBS, T (omitting kbain). 

65. d. e.c. L6vi and Formicbi ; supto pi pntro, A ; gnid-par-g 3 nir kyan bn 
ni (snpto *pi piitro ?), T ; for C see note in translation. 

66. c. me stib (mark over visarga to show error), A. 

, 67. b. bndb^, A. - 
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BUDDHACARITA 


^fsprr % 

^ g JifW 1 

1% % ^rrgJT^r ^ ^rntt 

5itiT II ^c: II 

sRtf?wr 



!fra 


- ' - s. ' 

JWT*5%»rT %<i<aitii ^ i fii sHdT i 

’srwlwJTt imwf 

f wrf^^ f^mrsikmi i 

??pl«*itwr ^[^rT^RNr: 11 <S^ 11 

IRIH ^»r r(tidW j 

®im*l|^i«irn fiSTT B B 

mt ir i nd|j4M*iH^d( ; i 
f®nrRriiuidi^i^-d*id ^4die^ B ©8 « 

68. b. va(?va?)iioajtt5ntu, A. 

69. c. mnn-pa rnam-yoms-phyir (“tamo vihantum) T 

70. b. "tarangat, A. A jagata jaana", A. 

71. a. “raprs., A. e. rab-bskor-la (pravrt&m), T. 

mJt. 1 ^ ; yal-gyis b8gribs:raain8, T. b. hbroe-dzon 

Wlg^^ gnas-pa-imms-Ia (“kfct&abhayaatHtebhyab) T, ‘ 

®‘ f*^3^“^^J®«®<i8nklui,),A;TOb-ta-^^^ 


CANTO I 
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[ 

wtw ^ ^TTw; 55tiTsgr% n m, ii 

rnuT ii«ir* sf^m- 

wNtsfer H ^ g r € t % i 

^ 5frTO II ©€ II 

^P5T^ % 

i 2 IFfT^ ’5r3^ESI§!rn’^5r I 

crerr^rw^ f% 

Hsi '^XWPl II ^ II 

^^snST 55 ^ S!^t I 

fpNhr 

^ t% ^Wru * WC ? ^T*i II 'SC H 

wm 1 f^sfrrW^* w?: 1 

if 5f ftr^awlTO ^ PTs n a f ifi yw ^ n 'oe t 

75. a. ran-gi las-kyi zkags-pa-rnams-kyis, (svakarmapafeijh),:' T ;„ . ‘ self-, 
entangled in ike nets of wokt ’, C. 

76. b. tat sanmya 4ocya (corrected to eye) Jia (written over a doable 
letter) xnana^yaloke, A ; mi«yi hjig-rten bdir de mya-nan' bya-ba^l gnas, T ; 
* yon oi^bt to grieve over all those beings \ C. d. ne^Mkam, A. 

77. a. yon-tan rgya-mtsbo bdi-las fekbral-gyiir bdag-gl ni (asmie ea 
bbra^tasya gari&rnav5n me), T. b. iadbvapy, A. 

78. d. e.c. Bobtlmgk ; saramattam, A. 

70. a. iryeiia marggei^a, A ; ^pkags-pabi obos-rnams-kyis {«aiyair 
dbarmaib), T ; ‘ eiaitivating the path of the r^^is \ 0 , 



BUDDHACARITA 


^ l?Tf^W5r TTt I 

xr^iPT^ mm ^»iFr ii co k 


'«r ^ 

^ 7m^ ^ 


Til 


i^JwpiT ^ 5ETT^: 

TW^fNIWWT Ii II 

f^wmrfH i 

WTrf^ II II 

%w iprfmsiT- WIT ^ ^Tftrr^ i 

IfTipr ^^%3srrt iic^ i 


TPlfe^Nls ||c:8 II 

^rwT %nr tw^ i 

gjfSffH fsr% pf Hpet i f T ^r^d : II II 


mm WRft 

mmit srftnrjir ii c:^ 


80. c. iidik§amaiia°, A. 

81. C omitd this verse.* a. blo-gros byas-pahi srin-mohi ba {krtamatim 
aaajasutam), T. 

82. b. bandhavani A ; bcbin-ba-rnams, T. c. knla^adp^am, A. 
f;;;;:,:'/ $#• a. satasabasra^.A. 

85. c. gB^vati divase, A ; yon-tan-ldan4in (for zhin) dge-babi yud-tsam 
Aea-pa-ua, T ; * by divinatioa selecting a favourable time C. 

1 ; a. marhirliain. A, , 
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ipiT?? f?7TJ ITTO 

.. - - - ■■■.■^. 

«nTTTr II 

wpffm Umw 'mmu^ m ir%- 

II cc: 

Wf ^ ^ • 



JTW. ?pn: ii \ ii 


89. a. de-nas (atha), T. 
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^ ^ II 8 ti 


^rr^: ii % n 

wpfTt fm wjujwft: jpnilr i 

fM ?Tw «Tm It ^ H 


1. a. a jaame. A; foL 6 of A ends here, ^jarantakasya, Co ; rga-ba 
mtliar son, T. 

2. b. kytasyakrtasyeva, Oo/s MSS. ; byas dan ma-byas-pa nid, T. c, 
e,c. Kem ; tada hi naJkatmanidbin avapi, Co. ; de-la gcig-tn phan-paLii cha-sas 
gfjet rned-gynr (tad& hitaikaih^nidhin avapa), T. 

3. b. ne-bax-hoh-bar (upaaetnm?), T. 

4. _ b. abhu^itair, Go. ; Sbhu?itair; Kem; brgyan-byas {=bhu?itiair), T. 
d. o&pti^, Co.’s MSS. ; tbob-pa-jri .. . . tagyogs-^gro-mams, T. 

.5. a. tadSsys, Co. ; de-bzhm bdi-yi, T. c. udagravatsSsahitR, Co.’s 
MSS. ; rab-Bwiu^ b^n-mams-dan-bcas, 'T. 

«. b. madbyasvaUi&Tal^, Co. ; dbus-gnas gyur-pa, T. d. aparas tu 
nSiam, Oo.;%ftyaayod.iaa-yin,T. - , 


CANTO II 
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mrm \ 

f^^rsw'wtaffspriTj^^: in% ^ jt^ h <q h 

i 

m %srrwrf^wr « c r 

2in% ^ u^ i 

WT- 1# f^?T5Er JT3rf%^ irm** ii e » 

i^FsT^wr fW^sfiT 5rrif 3T H T #i r f% 91 W^!- 9^5 \ 
^5n3rftrr: s^c^nsRtsftr ^ ^ n r 

sfpfKtr ^3 ^TTO^fTT «? fw^ i 

WT#rf^ rrm TTsi SiTfTO » %% « 

^^*Tt'«5rT’?<^^r^i=ri5(!ri‘ w i 

terem ^ imwiTTi Jisiwf- g g 

fMs? wtt 5FT» ^ I 

wH irftnft ^ m TOcnc ^ g tf « 

17!% *T 3t spftxr I 

, ■ \J, ', .' ^ N. 

5t wt m wi: fwi!T*r g ^ « g 

7. b. “manditangah, Co. ; brgyan-pahi sprin, T. 

■ , ,8.' ,: , a. riirolia.:Samyak, Co. ; hbru . sk^^es-te, T.' , . b. . zMa-gi^ la«-kyi itai- 
diib byed-pa nun-ims kyan (svalpam krtenapi' Iq^i^aiaej^a !), T. e. tS'/eira: 
caivau^adbayo, Co ; de-mams Md kyan bdi-yi sman-dn byan gyar-la, T. 

9. d. garbbadbarM ca, Co. ; dus-kyi dban-gyis, T. 

10. a. yac oa pratibbvo(bbyo, MBS.) Tibbav© ’pi ^kyos Co. brtal- 
zbags-ldan-mams ma-gtogs nor-rdzas dman-na ' yan, 'T. o. ’pi cEyaib^ Cb. ; 
bpbap-pa . . , yan, T. 

11. a. ni»i§o vadbo, Co. ; gnon-la zbe-sa med min, T. ' ' 

12. c. mb4u-mdzad (— praeakrnb), T. 
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m m H n II 

ff^ fw HsnirfH m ^ i 

vimm m{i ^ft ii 

rrm w^ ^ wm ii ii 

ITPIT tern fFPqWT^ I 

^ 1?1^ ^ WFJ fRTt fsFrmFI ^^TFT II 

7m: f?TK i%^ ^ I 

mum mjprmwrm 'mnkFrrBPm^^ ii ii 

Tm: ^ mw4 ^f3ift^iTf^%«T i 

sB^ fmwFTfw: m ?m?ww ii ii 

TTfft ^ KsrR#*?ii^W7* ’fnwf : i 

:^Tf^ fromnpl lftrTO*rP5SRT^ I 
T^ arrp?limr^^ ffN II II 


15, a. capy abhita§ ca na§tam, Co. ; dan dgra yan nams-par, T, d. 
a.c. Gawronski and Sovani ; purany aranyani, Co. ; purany aranyasya, Co.’s 
JJIS.C ;phya-rolmya-nanmed-paji-ita-banidbzhin . . . rgyal-po de-la (=tasya 
pajrasya4okasya yathaiya mjnab?), T. 

17. a, evamvidM rajasntasya tasya, Co. ; rgyal-poM rigs-kyi pbim-snm- 
tshogs-pa byun-gynr-te, T ; ‘ thus in the king’s palace all things were exceedingly 
prosperous *, FP. 

18. * d. tato ’vina^ya, Co. ; de-nas gnas-pahi phyed-dii, T. 

22. b. hhanmaya. hastimrga^vakai ca, Co. cd. ratha^ ca gavo 
vasAnaprayukta gant?^4 ca, Co. ; tantn4 ca, Co.’s MSS. D and P ; mi chuh 
gzugs-mams dan §ih-rta ba-glah phyuh-hus (byuh dus, Weller) yah-dag sbyar- 
' '"'imms, T. 


f 


n? 

-f. 


CANTO II 


15 


^rwRTT#|?5r ^i?rf mnrn i 

mi g ^ISSTItS I 

^5T%5 w sRid^ ^?rrf^ ii h 





n-ii 5^e. II 


24. ab. inadhyaih samprapya balah sa hi rajasuniih (two l^ISS. omit. 6)^ 
Co, ; yan-dag-par hdu-byed ias ni rab-tu4hob-nas dus-sii ni, T. 

25. ab. don-gyi skal-ba thos-nas (bhagyam arthaiii' snitva), T. d. 
vrddhir bhavac chakyakulasya rajhah (two MSS. omit d), Co. ; iiag‘s-sii gsegs» 
par hgyur zhes sakyahi rgyai-po-yis, T. 

26. a. “siiasamyutat, Co. ; tshul-khrims spyod-pa spyan-gyi (read sbyar- 
gyi ?), T. d. tulyabhidhanam (tamabhidhanam, two MSS.)^ Co. ; btsnn-mor 
mnon-par-brjodrpahi, T. 

27. a. athaparam bhumipateh priyo yam (one MS. only in margin, ail 
MBS. have in text pliyiparena, six syllables short), Co.; mchog-gi ins-kyis 
shan-zMn gsai-ba, T. b, de hid (sa eva for knmarah), T. 

28. b. katham ca pa^yed, Co. ; gah-gis mthoh mi-hgynr, T. c. hy 
adiiatl, Co. ; mam-par-bstan, T. 
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BUDDHACARITA 


TTTST II ^ « II 

W(^i fit 5 I 

mi ^ irn«B«*Skil% I 

?7fif mm Pi*4ici < ji8i% Tg^^iwt II ^5^ II 

MmTy % ^ ^rfwrrw ii 

wi ^ i 

»j%f?^arR ii ^8 ii 

5fT^ TO? fw ’m fm w^ i 

^r«r:i3tT^f^ fSTOtTSPft « II 

w viTiK ^^Ttronl^ ?i?rTTO^ TO3^ * 

mr^ ^ to? it n 

' '^" ■ .. ^ - #^... .» ^ t #> . :g; — . 

Wl TOT I 

%Tl q r^ g ^ g ^ T H TgiW ^ #R XT^ anrf^ l ^ M ^*0 II 

fTO mfk if ^ srr^qtjsgrsr^ ?m ^ Mrsr «Rt i 
wm TO* ^ TO fjgqiaian^i^^i m ii n 

51. a. h&air (corrected in one MS. to Mvair), Co. ; T uncertain. 

52. a. tatai§ ca, Co. ; de-nas de ni, T. 

B6, lol. 9 of A begiaa with tMs Terse, a. bli%{?)ura cSf5igir(!)aai.dMdai* 
(!de1)Tsm, A {much rubbed), d. kr^anah ca, A. 

'''•■ ' S7. c. atmafijah oa, A ; abi-ba bdag-skyes (femam liitmajaiii)^ T, 

38. c. atatva, A. d. hriyaaakan. A, 


CANTO II 


17 


fM m ff ?T8rT5ra[T?T?iii ^<.11 


’^frftPRTRT t ywfi44!HM*i^ftr^8 { 
pTg% li go r 

fsrfW ^ 55»rrtr ^ ^ mm i 

jj|Tf gf§ f^if H 8^ 


gfTTwrrfq jffmm w ^ i 

^«»^aT iER%ifl[ %7ifw*itifii 'w^rannsr nr: b 8^? b 

tivi i r«i ifii i 

^»jtf^ ’^HTwpPRsnrf^ Pm h h 

5T ^if^fl'^\f%#?i4^[fi *r •ffrtj i 

^ ^ ?T3gi| n 88 H 

TT^TOflTT mm ?ltw %[: I 

a!«lcR% %?rfe fqiWPi it 8^ B 


39. c. vyavaharalabdiiaih, A ; dge-bahi tba-sfiad gtsaDt-nia-ls, T. d. 
e.c. FormioM ; yatbSLvat, A ; ji-ltar bzlam (yatbavat, yatbeva?), T ; for 0 
see note in translation. 

40. e. "^para^vavena, A ; ye-ies-kyi ni sta-re-yis {jn&aapara^va3bena 
T. d. dvidarppam, A ; dgra-bo*mams-kyi na-rgyal, T* 

41. c, bnbudiie t(?)ivarggain, A. 

42. a. rab-tn-bskyabs-nas (pratipalya), T. b, nljlgbanf^t nllpi. A. cd. 
caitiM tylgo, A. 

43. b. vaira^y abSsImi ciia®, A. o. gnpavandbavanti, A. d. raji-ibsv, 
A. rnam-par-dor (vyabasin, yyabir§in?), T. 

44. b. m cacikii^lts A. d. e.o. Finot ; m cavidhakfld, A ; bznn-ba ma- 
yin-no (from dby or grab), T ; na cadidbak§id, Oo. ; na oEMbbafe^d, Kielbom. 

45. b. byas (cakrnb), T. o. samMmake, A ; zhi-ba|ii bdag-fiid, T. 



18 BUDDHACARITA 

sri lift ^ wm ii 8i » 
’^fTHTT^T: I 
II 8'Q « 

fw % ^=1%^ ii- 

^ ^ 7f ?f ptei ^r«[5^T^S^ II h 

%fi|T ^ I 

Tptr^^TPi ?PTtei?m ii hi ii 

■ iumsqf^j gjg f ^ g?gi®ii#ct ^irfw ^ ?r«T:f^raT ^ i 
f%5f ’g#^ fm ^ ii « » fe 


‘1WT5 ^ II B 

mm wm stp^ ispi fwr i 

wit^ ^ 5^% II II 

46. b/ yasodharaya, A. c. sanddhodane, A. 

47. a, athentaputrah, A ; de-nas hdod-pahi bti-mnali, T. 

48. a. pxitai ?t]ra1)sya, A ; bii-yi, T. mamaiva, A ; bdag hzhm, T. d. 
bdz^-par-gytir (araroha?), T, 

49. b. riJar^abbanSib, A. yasasanvitanam, A ; grags daa sSan-pas 
mtsbaa-mams-kyi (yateSnkitanSm), T. d. aya^tah, A. 

50. a. ajajvali^t^tba, A. 

5L ' b. jajlLya pafcmbsthltaye (mark over 'visarga to show error), A. 
brtan-ptbi dpal-gyis (stbira§rSh?), T. 

52. a. vii^amarea, A. k samam, A : ne-bar zbf-k, T, 



CANTO n 19 

wwr: ^ ^ 5ns# fw 1 1 

wfm ^ (I » 

5N ^ ^^rfffrraf* #15^ I 

F?r ^ l?it % w^i gf g r ra^ict : r 

fxx^m^i fwTiii#5rt ^ ^T?mi i 

3|^; ^ET g T#lt# TO wlfiS5I%^ II « 
wsTO^rnsremr mlwfsfT^ ^ 
twni^TOT j 

Wi %# 

¥ 5rR?T II I 

^R f mu 1?^: w. ii ^ « 

, 53. d. ^akimksam, A. 

54. b, Biyatam, A ; nes-tbob-pabi, T. c. katba, A. 

56. a, atmasamstba, A; bdag-la yan-dag gnas-pahi dpai, T. d. vi§a- 
yesv amuBcan, A; yid-mams Mor-pa med-par (=A), T:;' yip^ye^v- amBiioat,; 
Co* ; ‘ tbo__ king now, baving 'begotten a son, in. accordance with '. bis filings 
let bim throw off ail bonnds in the five passions ; be only ' wished Mm ^'to take 

pleasnro in' worldly giory '.' 

56. c; de-pbyir (tata?), T. d. ■ zbi-ba ma-tbob (santim,'apan:na‘ ?)", . !!*.■„ .^": ,■: 
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buddhacarita 


OAEfTO III 

- mi ^‘^nh€l'^rr<^n h i « 

^ ’WgwTf^ » \ « 

\f 

^ssPTPipr w?: ^fiHSrre^ *ipt ii ^ « 

’sr*ra^ 41<*ii*iiimM^Twra ^ fi 

ix ^^ m ^niFWFkj i 

?rT ^fws^ ^ wmmi a 8 a 

mi xi^ 50fTOr s^wf w wmm a »< a 

?r?r: 85 % , 

iiT^rT^wr^^RfhJ 8n% 8sai !*8qHKi»r8a?[ a i a 

ijsft 31^: fvt \ 

si(HTqg[fii m wm #fP8 %% mm i#ir a <s a 

L b. puskokiloimaditapadapaip, A. d. Site nibaddbani, A ; glu-mams 
dan m nes-ldaii, T» kanani (corrected margiaally to kananani), A. 

2 . d, antagrbe nagam ivavaruddbaii, A. 

3 . a* nipam tasya, A,' 

4. d. iva manyamanab, A ; zbes sems4in, T. 

, 5, b, diking* A ; piiyog8*Bmms*sii, T. 

- 7. k uMk^yab, A ; mam-gziga-nas (vilokya ?), T, d. saehfeiC!) ttii(!) 


CANTO III 
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ij c 11 

riff: H^twNsWftETSIT^ 1 

iim warrg?n^^j ?:wF?TfN^ ii e ji 

^?TT?p^ j 

T5% W«r wn^ 1?)^: wfir^MNET^TTO; » \ » « 

n <f|H?rafT ?Rpt I 

Ps(kmi II ^ ^ u 

f<grR %TT H^w - qiRi^ I 

•iT^i ®tfw3S[ f5!%'sj%^ ^’irpnR«[?PRsr%5J II « 

?fw** fHTT* tiB9«RTai?f^ I 

f^mm y<4 ?t^ rfi t wm^ sim^i w « » 

^frRTf^Rrer^^ II t8 II 

qflSRf rH»*rf«l%»lt5^ ^RTfOTRTJ II II 


8, 0, ®ra«iiiicOiiTOm, A. 

9, a. hbras-spoa (Peking ed., sb(^) me-tog (°pii§paiajam? ), T. b, 

,y|^8akta®, A. : ■ ■ 

10. b. e.c. ; kiryamapa?, A. c. jagahai, A. d. abbivlksamanah, A ; 
mnon-par-dgab (abbinandyamanah), 

11. d. asasi^nr. A, 

14. a, fesst»kSficIgBi^v%lmata^, A. 

15. a. ®8opapa®, A. d, ®ve^ ca (on margin ®v©gac ca), A '; ings-mams- 
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BUDDHACARITA 


»|fH H M 

fij^innw f%^n|WRT f^«i<inf^ h ^'S ii 

^*4 Hl*i I 

wm fT^ 4a«ig4<i ] TO F r t *4id|4(^«i«ai4?l ^ i» 

## ^ranrf^ ii h » 

?nft liwT%^*r5fNi4:Ttj i 

jw^iTfwpw w ^mm ^ w^TFiT^ n^^ii 
?f ?rE; flTTC ^ ^T^g^RmT: 1 

wf5pT#5i^^l^?TTOr TO II II 


16, c. garutvaj jagrhur visEla, A. 

17. b. nijajagraha, A. c. niniguhamana, A ; rnam-par-sbas-pa, T. 

IS, b. sankhobMta®, A ; bskyod-gyur, T. d. aprasamo, A ; rab-tii« 
zM-bar {vatayane^u pra4amo), T. 

19, d. sakti^ni, A. 

20. a* vimamo yu^ (corrected to vimanau yu^)» A. b. vatapanaih, 
Kem. e. babba^, A ; mdzes-par-gyor, T. 

21, b. ®kundo(1a|)laaaam» A. c. pamadottamaaam, A. d, kapala (correc- 
ted to kalapa), A. 

22. a, tebbya|i knmimm. pitMi A ; gzbon-jati de-la laM-dn , . , d0-i!ttaijDiS'3^ 
■;T. c, iirdboimjLttkki^ eeijam, A*. 



CANTO III 


wrer 

»^lT3frfir: 5TP5Wt^ II I! 

35R t%5r ’SITSSTrlfN^T^ 

5BW% 13Tai%g: I 

♦ . C - ‘^.- 

Sn®T rapsr W^|W?TTT?T 

frf^ ff rIT II ^8 II 

^ <raT TTsnrai fHTT- ’Itffisfit: I 

Ht g ?rS03?f?TW we I 

#i i!t jrarg M ?n n < yi<iiw ii i 

mi pro ^ swiifw rn^ i 

mr^ ^sircw^iHiijsi^ ii ii 

^ ^ ^ T^^gflTqn^rafiW; I 

iWPSRrnWTIFJ T% Uiurr^li’^T HS^Cl 


23. c. sanair avocan, A. 

24. d. saiiravam (reinked), A. 

25. ab. Mrianan tamtba rajapatbam kumarah pauraiir vlnitaih siicidhx- 
raoe§ih (corrected to ®§aih), A. d. punabhavam, A. 

26. a. suarggam iva prahi^t^, A. b. samaveksya vevah (written over 
devab apparently), A. 

27. a. jaraya vibhutam, A ; rga-bas zii-non-zhin, T. 

'28i b. sitai-ya^tivi^kta^ A. d. vikriye^, A;:-;; 
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BUDDHACARITA 


^ iCTT<3R5IT?l I 

ii?T^f%#?i II II 

^ 

wm iH<fN‘ W ^ ^ w 11^ ®H 

^ mi fsr^ ^5T%^ W qR^H^asj^ I 

SR^nr ^ ^ ^ S|«JW^ ^i%l5 ^ II m II 

^irw TWT%rw ?m: ^iKfsriw^ n ii 

Rtj^M sRT^ifST I 

m ^ ^*;:«rRiijusr«i^ WRif^ il h 

mt w 

^ ipct wm\T 

» SJ8 » 

29. b. sa-skyon bdag-nid skyes-la (bhupatmajaya ?), T. d. tair aiva, 
A, 

30. d. jara nama (corrected to nama in margin), A. 

31. b. e.c. Bdhtlingk ; parisritam, A ; dus-kyis sa-la gnid-Iog gynr-pa«ste 
(kalena bhuman parisuptabhutam, or bbuyah misunderstood), T. balena, 
Oawronski. c. vayupfian, A ; Ins rabddan-paM, T. 

32. a. evam nkta§, Cappeller ; de skad oes smras (ambiguous), T. 
cakita]^, Speyer ; bdar zhin (ambiguous), T. d. de-bzhin hdi-la (asmai tatM), 
T. 

' 33. c. ^vinasayitrim, A. d. dan mtbon-ba fiid (caiyek^ati 1), T ; ‘ the 
wliole world knows tMs and seeks it C. 

34. a. tatab A. e. gzhon-nu (kumarati), T. d. maM^ane gbo^am 
ivSniae imk, A ba-kn bzbin, T. 


CANTO III 


25 


Pitmi ^ mm mt i 

m ^ ?fT sr^Tfft wm ^ ?rf^ ^ « 

^ ^ ^ ^ TTicm ^1 

^ ^ ^%3ri^tf?T l|?TOf t A ' ^^uj4 f} H!*4Ri ; H n 
^ ^ I^TTOTP^ #13 vniFiR#^ I 

^i^srPT^ f% f# i[1^3r:w% %?Tftr ^RTO# II II 

^P?TW wiirTgr fT^ fgRd^m PT ^ fgpSRTT I 
HfT: 3WT# ¥fPl‘ ?T^ f^^fTTO: || |c: || 

^ g im %% mrj gR # ^ ^ng ; i 
7i# ^ ■*p: ^%i!r #^4»rT*r ii h 

^pnc !siifM^#ri^^ ?i ^ ^5 i 

iTr> ri ^p:f # =rT! ^» n% 18® i 

^ ^ mmi trc wrf^ 8^1 

35. a. sa 4irah prakampya, A ; ran-gi mgo bsgul-zhin, T. b. jir^ioio^A. 
d. samam vignam idam, A ; sems ni khon-du chud-pa de-yis tsMg bdi smras, 

;:,T. : . ,„' 

36. c. upeti, A. 

37. b. slghra, A. bbavat praylltu, A. c. kho-bo-la . . . bde-ba (sukbam 
me ?), T. d. jarabbave, A ; rgas-pahi hjigs-pa, T. 

38. a. bbr(ccrxected ^to bba)rtrsutasya, A ; rgyal-pobi sras-po {rSja- 
::8iita8ya)» T, 

v.;-- '..39. '/./d.; babifagama, A. 

40. b, manui^ya, A.' 

41. b. e.c, Cowell ; ^rastSm^babti^i, A ; lag-pa cba-las zba-zbM (srastSib- 
^abalttsb), T. c. kurdnam, A. d. samSsrtya, A ; rten {for brtenj-nas, T. 



BUDDHACARITA 


^ f5?fts^r?TOt ii 8^ » 
m -m^ ^RlftOTWJ I 
fmj wmv^ ftwr mr^ ii 8f ii 
wi% w v^u% m fRK ^TFmi’Jr i 

ff ^ T g d H 88 II 

5^?i mnl; ^sffN i 

II8I<II 


^ ^ jsfgrrsrr f^^scur^ttw i 

II 8^ II 

^ v^- i 

^ ir ftwr T^mi imtw %?t: ii 8's ii 
mt ^flfi: ^ inaFl^i Jlf^ I 

fi ^ mfHwn mm ^f^T^iffi^^uTi' ii 8c: n 

f5#IW g 8?E}l»?I|(«T^fr<^5! %% I 


42. a. ^mnya, A. c. roma(originally ga)bliidhanah, A. 

43. d. prajamm. A. 

44. c. ragaib, A. d. nad thar phyin-na (rujantago ?), T. upeti, A. 

45. a. toitartha, A. c. karunayamaiiah, A. d. kiiioit mrduaa, A 

madhuna syareaa ?), T. 

ran-bzhin gnas4m (svastba§ ca)? TO 
A. d. nad-las mam-par groi-mams (=rogad vimnktah), T. 

m, A. d. saiiikiiratlva, A. ■ , _ 
::ftbt':''ldiig';: 


? 


CANTO III 2T 

?na? IPTO 
f^raw^rTT^ I 
^nfw ^ 

qror%5r^ T ^r <T it b 

^ ^ aj^ii^n^r^r^njC- 

MIW»MHmi>.«l>«JulL MMhJmLi ,«MIW k 

1?rTSft ^ I 

fRft isjfig i g f lf^a i f^ ^ ?U^ 

T^ETTSfK ii ii 

wi H5TW 5 IT ^ I 

^^twr: ■^flfrsrrw^frT ^ fR h^’^r 

tuft % 5r iN r ^ I 

5Ei<5Erer ^ ^ ’w TT^rr irertw^iw 
7(mm w^ »mii: 1 

?f % iTT^ ^5 fWRT? ^ sfFSi: II X 8 « 

^ ^ II « 

50, b. visayaprakaram, A ; yul-la rab-tu-spyod-pa, T, c. ^kto, A ; 
chags-bsnams-te, T ; ‘ rejoicing in worldly things C. 

51 , d. manyamanah, A ; sems-sin, T. 

52. b. e.c ; samvegado^an, A ; de-la chags-pahi skyon-rnams (tadraga- 

53. b. parlk^yate, A ; yohs-su-brtags-pa-la, T. 

55. a. atha bravid, A. b. caturbhi hriyate, A. d. yo bhu^ltos capy, 
A ; rgyan-gyis brgyan-pa-yin yah (=bhu§anena bhu?itas ca), T ; * magnifi- 
cently adorned with streamers and all sorts of fiowers *, C ; FF omits the 
. phrase. 



BUDDHACARITA 


mi ¥ i 

iT^imTTr^^fNRcra it « 

^ fiwru Ws gm ^ ^sfu « v<s II 

^ ji%g; ^ fspjisi I 

lis %SI^S®^ wmi WJ II y^c: || 

?m: jr%rrr w ?i^ 

^ II « 

mi m ^\^m ' ^ f^wr^ mi i 

i«%5r ^ fiKPt ii a 

?[?r ^ f5i?mT iiwm 
JFJTlrf^ WlWJ i 

mifw w ^r^giifg T ^ 

^gf wi ^ W T ^nkpfTJ B ix B 

56- a. tatah sya, A- 

67- d. priyas tyajyate (two syllables short), A ; sdug-pa sdug-pa-mams- 
kyis (Weller amends to sdug ma-sdug-pa-mams-kyis, —priyapriyais), T- 

68. a. ni^atoya, A ; thos-nas, T. c. chos Jidi hid ni skye-ba bdi hid 
kyah gi i^am (Mm e^a cisyaiva janasya dharmal^?), T. d. mtbar-gynr bdi- 
bdps • . . yin-nam-ci (atbavedy^ ’ntah?), T- 

69. b. antakannab, A. 

66* K toitveTa, A. c. aiMraia, A ; dpnh-pas, T. 

. / €!• b. pamMyati, A. • 


•I 


CANTO III 


29 


W ft ^ q > i w? i 

a(HP*(«irs«l «fi«RiM 2 Rr% 5e%r5r: ff iwtrj a 

^ fg TT ( j^^T«p g ^ ^ 7r ^ { 

f^Sutr^nfK g i^5s.sui4^i||-^ tRTO H a 

?m: fM 

Tqfi’M ^r^?i?Tfr^f^’!!n5[ i 

II ^8 H 

1,4^1 jp3i|iiijr!»(%<4i; j^trnfi^- 
^ wiWTf?T5fNr^ ?r?[ I 

^<1 Hi<l^dn<a*airMiTw4 

ffi rf c ? fwirmr* « ^yi n 

fin 3in1^ wfiT^ 4i5|*n«iff»nfn a€tn: n^i: » ^ n 

S2. a. ratliam, A. b. viharabbumir ima, A ; bdag-cag sa-la mam par 
rgyn-baM jnl dm min, (—text or A), T. c. ^-nas Qjoatya), T. vioMam. 
kaib. rttikaie (two syllables short), A ; fiam-thag dus-su r2iam*‘-pa3r hams-pa — 
,^at''hdra, T. : ' 

■ '63. ':e,;kliyad-par Idan-pa-ym yah mi-dbah bst»n«pa-las (viieiayiiktit 
•til iiaimdraifeanatl), T.- 

64. c, padma dan boas (sakamala®), T. 

■„ ,66..;, ^:e.. Tarapsaroifttam, A ; lha mchog-mas bskor, T. ' ; ■ ■ ■ ^ , 




BTIDDHACAEITA 


CANTO IV 


HTH II t II 

^StfwrWf ^ I 

: II H 

44^ g |Tr^gVI^TO t I 
fWW ^ €r%: li 5 
nf^m ’ffRi «5wt f^rawrMiT 


rr^ ET wf^rfer ^reftrf i 

ifd^^fSrr l ^ y 


L c. nrpasuta, A. 

2. c. cak{?kr1)ire, A*. 

3* a. parivax*yenam, A. 

5. a. naiimyatvao, A ; zM-ba-nid pbyir. 
candrama iva, A ; zia-ba . i * bzMn (=A), T ; ‘ sj 


6. c. aayonyan dretibliir g^tvS, A ; phan-tshun mig-mams-kyis bsntin- 






CANTO IV 


31 


^ rIT ?r?| I 

^ ^sn^: WT%Wresi II <S B 

fTTCrarr g f^r^Kwr ?|t i 

ii g ii 

irl^swsF w i 

w^wp^wmi mi- II < II 

ffi^^scTri i 

J^jit^r ^’NtI^sfiii^ It ^ o ft 

C\ 

4^ ^ #^.- . ^ ^ 

W’TOTWJ ’sirrarTpl II ^ ^ ft 

^ wmi W H«!^1T3R[ II 

HraT^^f^Fit ^ f«i^?iiRi I 

%iT ^ w- imu 


7. 1). dadrsiir, A. c. dgah-med-par (na jaiir,?u}i),T. d. prabiiaveBasja, 

':M'' ;V'-';: ■■ 7; :-'7'''' 

9. a. sarvvakalajBa, A. d, mukhyatan gatah, A. 

10* a. e.c. Kern ; sobhayata, A ; mdzes-te (sobhaj’^atha ?), T. c. ca 

:fa*!damy,A;.''skyed48bai dan, T. '■ 

11. cd. apsarobhi kaiita gthitum (one syllable short), A ; llia-mo-raamS'’ 

:;,kyis^fe-pa-yi:. V, l6B-par-^^^^ 

12. b. e.c. ; catiiryarupa®, A ; mdzahs dan gangs ni phnn-tsliogs-pas, T. 
c. strijgam, A. sakta, A. 

13. b. rab-sbyar^ba (praynktanam), T ; .niyuktanam, Co. c. co.^ta^ A. 
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BUDDHACARITA 



mi fw m \\\h\ 

%* i 

4j||<j}lT^fif TfW^ «RT^S^ fil^: II It 
fTT ^W9[T I 

?5iTir II H 

II II 

irwff i 

«t^wnw ^ H II 

^IP®PJ# rflw I 

wm wm ^ ^ II K II 

f^^lfNt fW^trf^T HTfW: I 

^ fw: n II 


14. 1>. teYikimcita®, Boktiingk* 

15. a. yady apt, A ; gan-yan, T. dpah-ba (vtrah), T. d. iti karyo, A ; 
da-pfiyir . , . byct, T. 

16. a. pnro M, A. c. pada bhya (1yy’a?)so, A ; dran-sron rgyas-pa rkan- 
pas, T. 

17. a. manthala®, T. °gotanio, A. b. bbik§u jangbaya, A. 

IS. a. gotfifian»ib, A. mim im^mM (dlrgbatamasam), T ; ‘ practising long 
peoaniioe ’,‘C, K maJbai^am, A. 

19. a. |^a%nga, A tlmb-pa mckog (mnnivaram), T ; * tb© miHii*® 


M, b. ©.©. ; mabattapal^, A ; brM-ssbr^ oben-po bstan-pa yan (v%lt4bo 
*]p nmhaiFiatamj or ^wata^i), 1!, c. aba' men©, A ; ni-mar ies, T. 



^ mayadM -(one sjllalble in. excess),, "' A ; T omits ' 

.▼iliiyia(?yi?),strr^ . d/ ptma ' 

:2S. ■ "a. 'jnvataye, A,'. ' b/'iadrian. A..-. 

,.,25. . ;;a. :|>rek$ate tevalr,,',A ;' ita dan sgeg,.'.T,.. , b. roi (ialitair), T. 

27, h. Tyavaoarad, A. e. vMtayutiia®, A; gM-moM tshogs, T. 

28* e. vaibiiraje, Kem. d. '* Jnst as ^akra, tbe ting of the gods 


CANTO IV 


Wf%7f ^?T?| II II 

frfk f^3!Rf IRmW r^T W I 
^ 5T It It 

m m ^ ii 

^ ?TT ^ ) 

flTT^UW Jrfk II ^8 II 
fiT I 

©s 

%T % fT fW^rr: tt i! 
^ ^ T T %T? T I 

STf: f^OTTf^^ ^ 11 1, 

^ *in0^«ii4ri: ffrrcr i 

^srTt%WT?ii8wfe: ti n 

11 II 



BUDDHACARITA 


y%|3i WFt, II ^ ® 

^ i!T r < ip r ff^ I 

^S«0f TW ’I’EIrnf^TfiT II ^ II 


ireiiTO I 


ab. imm-par sgeg-bcas gzhon-nii-ma 
teller ex.) de-mams bga^ (=saviiasa 
.. e. katibmai, A. d. e.c. ; saihffbatair 


30. a. ^rastaiiiiga' 


c, kbalitan, A. ' d, krttB* 


4L b. a^avagaadhma, A. d. rabasya, A. stod-cig ■eesCsMyatam iti), T, 

• , 1 ?' ^^^^yalipsayS, A ; rgod dan y^hyud dan Mod-’pas 

ni (Mnasainaesalipsaya), T, <^usxumi^ 

<ora&S . ** A; ska-ra^ phan-tshua sdud-pa ni 

34. a. “ksadblii, A. 

3d. d. darfeytotya. A, 


CANTO IV 



38* c. bskor-nas . , . rjes-Mon (?Mod?) byas ('*'vrfeyaaiiicacara?), T 
pr&&|iya®, Bobtlngk ; pranytyS^ BomicM aJ^fcya®, ; Speyer ; vyaYflyS® 
Cappeier. 


a. t5tbal¥iiiy%,A, ’ ' 

c. pi 2 §paaii nil, Cappelier, 
e. nvacmaiii, A* 

b. kacid jigbrantf; A. 


1^(41 ^rtRiT i 

wilier a ^ » 

gB Tf %R3Tfii»t4 snUi ! 

mian^^Tw %f¥rf n i 

ascf^^rai I I 

Nit^srw^itH ¥RTOti a « 

rrl^rpilT I 

8 8 » B 

^rrf^fNr 'fcfiwfte I 

C C\ ^ 

^ f®f g tlTO B 8t tt 

\j> c . , * ■ 

ifr B 8^ 
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BUDDHACAEITA 


TO ^ I 

^IfTTOC^ WT 5R f3T^ II 88 ii 

TOfTT%^ I 

wm m ^WTFIT 33T%flT II 8^1 I! 
l^TTO]' TOfWt TOfft I 

llPnWT ^ %rTTOTO I! Hi It 

^ TO I 

4i<!lHi*u'=»^ wti I 

ttsw# w^iwT^sr^TFr ^ %rri ii 8c: ii 
JTRrfT TO f%3^gj|3(%: j 

mm II 8e II 

#5 ^TT^TW TOWT^ ipflf lf% | 

II y[^o B 

^rq[TO ^wf «rf^: I 

'©\ 

^rt^itssTO lpr% h n 

44. a. birnttai citam, A. 

45. b. vivaddbaaaah, A. d. dabyamanam iva°, A. 

46. a. samSa^, A ; yan-dag Wdiyed, T. 

47. d. nirbbatsita ivImaMaii, A ; rma-pbab-gyiir-te dud-pa kdi'a, T. 

4S. d. stMtib, A. ’ 

49. b. e.c. CJawell ; siaduvaarajaib, A. 

^ 50. b. cafaavate, A. d. anuTyrttyanu", A ; rjes-bjug, T; anuvytyanu°, 

w' A 0. kokilo Eutkab, a; kbu-byug miioii- 

siiia-da,x. d, kiijata, A.. 


CANTO IV 
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^ ifFT f^Wr^TT i 

g f%3rnErmsf%3t?f i T Tm rfi{g»» i( ijt!? ii 

rfT ^^fFr%rW: I 

fWTT 8 8 

isrwf^WTTwtsftr ^ g i 

«?|sEifHf^ ST aTfW f^35rt 8 yt8 8 

Trrar rms^r^WR ^ i 

fl%!r %fRrT 8 b 

^R’T'^fsrT I 

?nft wem w a r 

5^fT%frT ^ I 

fTwr w w rstm ^iifWalfai r r 

^Biarfag p? gasr# ^ratwf^; i 

TTw: ^grerr ^ ^^rfatr w m *i^c: i 

3n[f sjjTf^ ^ 'sr ^ ff ^r«!5e%w r 

^!!%gT ^sfltg i »j[e 8 

52. c. cintayatag cittam, A ; bsams-pa-min sems, T* 

; ^:: ^54.. ,a, Sk^ipyamaao, A. , ' d. na jalmr^a Ba sismiye, A. ; dgafe'^danlijigs-pia ; 
med-par-gyiir, T ; * neither grieved nor rejoiced *, C. 

^ ' : 55.. .:'a. l>li(l)asan tatve^nava®, A. -c. sasamvignena, A ; m'SaM-la' skyo,':.,, 

T. . ;„^'; 

56 , c, rnpe:^ sampanimm^. A; gzngs-kyis inyos-^ ni, T. d.,jar^aii 
A,.:; gm-zMg rga-bas, ^T. ^ ■ 

57/ d. "^dharoimjp^ 

50. a. jari, A, c. svastlia, A, ^ d. snped vi, A ; nal-byed, T. 



BUDDHACAEITA 

mfm ^ I 

wt w ii n 

^ ?tft TilhcfiT j 

W(f^ ^ TOTtr 5T II » 

?[fw 

WWU II II 

m 5pf(w ^ gwr w I 

f^w % rrar hiwtwt ii ii 

3|Rl% II ^8 II 

#sif iifhirm pTO^mrr^v I 

«rf^ m 5r ^ ii ^yt it 

«lflfJT ifi<^ ?rp5w I 

5| jfff^^tr % ^ ! ii^ T fg ; <iH ' 4H^iMfl n II 


! ii^ T tg ! <iH ' lfl^iMfl n 

^HiSi^ijiTM 5rT^?!rt ^ I 

I <iT § T tr< iKsi ^ H ^^s II 

^6L a. e-c, GawronsM ; viyujyamane pi, A ; T omits api. d. mdzes-pa 
byed-ma-yin {na ^bhate), T ; ‘ does not know fear ^ C. 

63. *b. tnbhyam ksah kilah (one syllable short), A ; khyod-la , . . nus-pa 
lo {amended by Weller to ho, unnecessarily), T. 

M. c. yyasane Tapaii®, A ; sdng-pa-na yah, T. d. yohs-rdzogs i§es-kyi 
mtshan iid*db (paayaptainitralak^anam), T ; ' a friend has three characteristics 

a 

65. a. maitri, A. b. paxahmukham, A ; T ambiguous ; * if I should 
r^ounoe the duty of a pwm^ % G* d. na bhave mitrata, A ; grogs-po-hid 
fcyah ma-yin-no (na bhaven mitratam api 1), T. 

67. b. yukta, A. c. de-yi ho-tshahi rgod don (tadwidaparihasar- 
tham), T. d. °raiyandham (or ®anvam), A ; dgal^-ba^ don-nid-du, T. 


CANTO IV 

^Nrf i 

wm fti ^ d ^ i 

?r^ftr frowr^ i^stTr w^% i 

’^Nrf ^ i 

‘ ^ T fe [ <i g ^f% fT ^ fin^urfiTSf ^RFpn^ li ©® ii 
f¥ ^ ■<8?Tf^<!S«T^^ HT%5TT^ \ 

W'^x 8 

TR^rfH f% i 

ift?RT55Sr xdtmm ^5B% fTTIt 'S^ 8 

^ jmwfi i 

wmr SRITFTT^ WlJTsf 1W^5 II <S*J 8 
^ ^irrsrt w I 
^ ’^[^iTTJ H *QH, II 
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68. ,■, . .:b. sMna,. A. ■ 

■;-;vTO.;'';a. o^a«iliaBi,A. : 

71. a. mkhas-pahi ran-bzMn-gyis (daksinyabhavena, '^or ^mayena?), 
T. c. durllabbal, A. 

72, a. param ita, A ; mcbog ces, T. c. gotamasya'mam,. A. ' ■ ^ 

74. a. utastbyasya, A ; iibbatbya-yi, T. b. e.c. Cowell ; samataySia, 
A ;-mtbini-iiflia-Ia (sammatayam), T. 

75. 0. Tibudbadjiamima^ani, A ; lha-yi las-byed, T. 



BUDDHACAEITA 

^ ipi ^RTT W>SriWTOWfT 15 [ I 

mm ^sri^rnfft ii ii 

■««rTO^K ■^Tjtssrsi'ir^fH: ii oo n 

T T^fq^giftr I 

twarr^^ ^ m \\ ii 

_Si__! ? • t . f- 

TSRTarpfT TTHlSlWirM aRT^: 1 
17#^:W5T%T: mm II 'Se 


n ItT^ 


fe. garMtayi, A. 




CANTO IV 
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mm ^ i 

^ w ^ TRrt n 1 = 8 « 

J fwsrpf ?T^T(l?^ 1 

g 5R^r^T ^ % ?:»?% 1T3=r: II cry^ {| 

W SSTTf^ 5rf^ 5rf ^ I 

?mTf^ f% TRttg f^rw^g ii 11 

ffm I 

^lEfejU^fq qfr%;g ^ Jrsr: II C?Q II 

^ g ^nTTr^fi '^«T»Tr^f 1 

11 cc n 

wf^^ W# wrf^ 

^TfTiWT’^’SfSN ^T5Rl,fH*%T OT I 
iffaraftstw W T55JI i e® « 

HTfT?Rr ^ ^ fT’irsi ^ 5frT»TF?rrr: ^:’j 
f«%g Jwf^ gf^ ?iTt?fTfWT II €,vii 

■ .'■ S6. '^;d•;|»til^llav«t,■ A/ 

87. cd. sasamvitkasya kame§u tatk&pi na ratih k^ama, A ; skyon-idan 
kdod-pa-mams4a yan kho-boM sems ni Mod-la pbyogg, T ; * tboiigb tbe lusts 
have their faults, still they might hold the feelings of man C- 

88. d, moha tatra, A. 

89. a. e.c. Cowell ; ®dharmmo, A. c. e.c. Ltiders ; ramamano py, A ; 

90. e. samvego tra karttavyo (one syllable short), A ; hdir ni skyo-bar 
bya-ba-ste, T ; ‘ that also can cause samvega \ C. 

91. a. na ca tan madhye, A ; mi-sems-te (omitting ca tat), T. b, saman- 
yataJ^, A ; ei-las (===kntaicit?), T. c. pralaktir, A ; chap-pa, T* 



BUDDHACARITA 


%?wj II e.8 ii 

^ ^ WRpn": I 

srg ^ ^ W ## w H II 


rTOPR^KrWH^TtlHT 5PI?| H ^c: n 

92. d. MUcan, A.' mkhas-pa-yis dpe-brjod cin {=dak§inyeimpy abMda 
dkat, iidaliaran),^T. 

94. a. anjte]^, A ; mi-brtan-pa-yi, T. b. e.c. Cowell ; ^ktasya*’, A 
skyon-du mthoB-baM nus-pa«yi (^ktasya dogadarsinab), T. 

96. a. yady eva, A ; gal-te de-ltar, T. c. neva, A ; nid ma-yin, T. 

96, a. A. c. kame^u naryesti, A ; bpbags-mm bdod-pada, T. 

97. c. bbaye pi tivre, A ; mo*zbm bjigs-paM, T. 

98, , .% pram btorur, A. d. -ni^aaayain, A. 






CANTO IV 


4a 


H€ a pf jnirrwt 

TO I 

ms %?Rt 

mpf^ T55if^ ^ ^ C Tl ^fT II e.e II 
^RTT^iwfH3ff mmi I 

wsm 

jrfhrt ’^rer^TErFr ii xoo n 

•*^. ‘ 4 ^ 

frmf 

sRWFjt^ jpsligr I 

■■... . ■..♦ fi ^ 

^ <;«rn ii ii 

mi f ^cNrFr»i?rt W5il^4 
l^fNj wm iifHw^t f3T‘ I 
^ifelfTt WRIT fqf^3?f«[- 

ftpiig f^t^TtfiM*»PH«r: It ^ n 

199. c. paremi, A, d. mahabhaye rak^ati yo na r(fc?)odati, A ; bjigs- 
pa clie-la obags-pa gan-zMg nu-ba-med, T. 

101. c. e.c. ; sa eva bbave viniguliya manmatbam, A; ran-gi sems-Ia 
yid-dkugs hdod-pa mam-smad-ixas (=sve bbSve vigarbya manmathaiii), T. 
d, YB,yn bbagna^, A. 

102. a. janastriyam, A ; skye-boM dpal, T. b. saye(?), A. d. slar 
ym mi-skyon bdag-skyes (k^itipatmajab pimab), T, 
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BUDDHACARITA 


mi ti^T tip g 

5f hm m ttN m ^ i 


w( ^TTPt ^ mf^ 



55^ jrir«T^ *rw ^ ii « a 


103. b. hfdayaiatyo gaja (two syllables short), A ; snih-la son-ba^i 
:ziig-la glafi-ohen, T. o. snags man mam-pa sna-tshogs lam-mams-dag-gis 
(mantrair bahuvividhamargaiy, T. 

Ciolophon. Iti repeated at end of 103 and beginning of colophon 


CAjNTO V 




¥ rni 

^ gr»rw 5? ^ Uw ii x ii 

^ ^fTTW^' • 

!«i)‘^4<%^i[r^-Fr»fi: wm ii ^ if 

wf»?w ^ 3R3?r# ira^ %gfiiw ii ^ ii 

^ i^wmu wsrni^' ^ i 

SWHTTOII 8 tt 



w rfWTf^w f m ^ ?p| II > tt 


1. b. paramaiiair, A ; dam-paM mchod-pa-raams-kyisj T. c. najagama 
ratia (originally dbrtinl), A ; brtan-par g^gs ma-gynr, T. 

2. a. k^amai, A. b. ®katbai, A. cd. ^mepsn A ; nags-kyi sa-^ 

la kgro-Mod Ita-bar bdod-pa-yis (vanabbumim did?ki?aya gamepanr!), T. d^ 

'.•baMj.A.: 

3. ab. ^Mnldnikain pracaiatcamaara*, ' A. c,'- stm'lK5a^ {sakamlialaiinf) 
T. sadasva, A. 

4. a, vikr^iaataram, A; mam-par rgyan-rln,' T'; niiq^tariiB^',,Cb*;''.. 
®gii^&jcba(?cca !)5 A,; yon-tan-ias, T. c*,cbti-gi©r bsifim-dn rmm-par-bkram- 
paM (salilormiviklTjga®?), T. d. vasndM, A. 

b* 0 . samayeksa rasan fcatbayidban ta,-A. 





^rPra^ft'^iKUm vcm 

^SI^FTRI rfifi 

fsTsro 

?nP5 -m ^pr: ^ is rr f^^ i iP^^iisM 
^ ’^T writ 


46 BUDDHACARITA 

fNsrnpsr: wT^t '^ T4in<fa«8«<i(4a^ i 

WTT^: wrt mr w?: ii ^ ii 
^5R#I ■'rQfTJ i 

esprit sfSRSBnsi sw ’qnnfj n 

mm ^ f%f^ lirim;Htm: fwar^ I 


^ wm- R c: 




6. a. vikgyamamh. A. b. riun-gis gtor-balhi rdul-gyis (pavanaksi. 
ptarajo*^), T. 

7. b. iprac^t k§udM, A ; mam-par-rgyu-zhin mya-aan dan Idan-pa. 
X. c. e.c. Cowell ; viomtaii, A ; mam-sems-Mn (vicmtayan^) T 

8. b ^^-bdogs-nas Cnivartya), T. e. abMtacala", A ; Wnas nmon. 
pa* gyo-zhm, T. d. vijana, A. jamvah, A. 

9. a. nisaa^ oa yatra kbocaYaty&h’ A ; gtsad-mai Idan-paii sa-gzW 

^ de m ziiti^-te (m^asada sa tatra ^ucavatySm bimvi), T. ^ 

10. h. Ti^chMbbir (one syllable abort), A ; ynl-L hdod som T. d. 

2ag-pa med-paj^ mb-bskyod-pa (aiitoaTaprakampam^) T 

11. c.e.o.OweU; iinameYa.A d. lab-brtags-nis (partk?ya?) T 

A ; db^?^odin . . . 




CANTO V 
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«r ^ xM i 

TfH TO f%TOff^ ^ g r r =? 5 i ^i<? l 3 ErTf^ TOP < <Mfa 4 i*^<i 1 

f*jW 4 <|<*«J|<?| TV^l TS^ II ^8 II 

5f 5T f%f^ f^<^i 5f XT tT f^fgil I 

if ^ 5 rpt>t%3 ^ fxrf^ xn( if II n 
«:% ^[Wc«r 5 %TOT ^ TO TTi iw f)- I 

f^T^ltTTOTOr: fxW%TT: II ii 

XfT^^lTOTOT’^ #S?r fM I 

xiTinxr TO5^xfi?r: wm^ iraf^sfw ii ^^s r 

«Rr1^ 8!^ii% fwro xj^ rnt; i 

i^r3r%s55ra% ^ ftfTOTTFr^w: ii r 

fTOf5| TOrr% ^ W( I 

^imf^s ift fxTOT’- xn[TO^ ^^qlxrxi^^; !i » 
^ 17W Trer <|w<|XTtr<^^»l ^ to: w^mm I 
W f% TOT?«F^#'' TO% TO TT* > fagnfallfeRj ; || 90 R 


14. c. bslayovaoajivitapravrttau, A ; rab-zJiiigs-paM . . . rgyags-pa,-T. 

15. d. na vividve^a, A ; mam-par-sdan-bar ma-gyur, T. 

16. d. bMk^uveiab, A. 

17. b. ko si(writteii over §i)ti sauSamsa, A. c. ex. Coweli ; naTapungava, 
.;A;; mi- 3 d.-sky© 8 *meb 0 g '(liarapuagaval),: 

18. e. siijano ' (corrected to ajano) nyajane ca, A ; ^ with mind tkat is 
eqnal towards relation and foe C and FP ; T omits tbe pMa, 

19. a. ni¥»lat> A. d. yatbepapannabbeksat (tbbiksiili?), A ; ji-ltar 
fier-ldan slon-mo-ba/T ; ®blil]^b, IjL©m. 

20. e* myibiiddljidjM^!, A ; sans-rgyas gzban gzip-l%,T. ; * tbe former 
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BUDDHACARITA 


wr^ ^ tl' ^ I 

mwm TTci^ ^ ii ii 

?m ir^^: y c » =Pg ^T^dij I 

^RiWcf ^ if II II 

H f^i4*i«<i€R ^ f^iii i 

wWsr fif: ^ if ^ T T r ^ if ^i ^ R ci ?Tf!^ f^; || « 

lf%?TT Wff f^cTT W ^ TCrfff^^lg^ ^fTiTrTT?? iWT* I 

^ fT TTW^RTT Jlf^aprr 1R8II 

^ Trr %i^ I 

wm^ ^ fif^m s!^ HfH \m\ 

^ iTW%^ yR T f r ^ : ! 

}{j^4i?ij«ninl^|rlii4|: S!lM#fTififf%^: n n 

’frfiffft ifWftRf 5^5ff ^f^4||<: II II 

21. c. dhaxaunasamjfiam, A ; choa-kyi Ijdu-Ses, T ; ‘ the idea of the good 

law , C. '•d. abhiniryana®, A. ® 

22. b. pa^m ^am. A ; grou-la . . . rta-Ia. T. c. parirartya janarii tv 
av©k§amanas, A , bkbor-gyi skye-bo-dag kyan mdon-par bdod-pa-ste^ T, 

V .4 ^‘ a - ^-- ihayatakea, A ; spyan-yans . . . hdi- 

hfe fed^. T c. samudiksa, A. SakyaM bu-mo zhig (sakyakaaiya) T ' d 

ra]2alir]ja#da, A;thal-mo8byar-badahbca8smras-so,T. ' 

25. c. SrotavSihi oa, A ; thos-pa dai Idan des, T. d. “vidho, A ; cho- 

gar, T. * ’ 

26. d. ^isibaiiaaQavikrama, A. 

"P^^yamapam, A o. eamitati. A; 


CANTO V 
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- ^ ^ ?S_ ♦ ^ . 

inigw ^ t^ to i 

3ltTg%ffrF4?ral WJ 5 pto f %n #T : ii ii 

fw TX^ i 

wmv^s^^ 5qfNT %^ipF5r ii » 

ii#raiT ?iTw ^[f^%?rt 3T-^ 

ir8i% ^ wprt iffmf ^ ii^oii 

a It 

?rFC g firprw i 

f^srr^fipr fw g ^ a 

?rf^ a Er gT€w^?^M f4 wr i 

5^55 ^pa?T ti ff %^i r ^ ; N « 

^wTRi wm I 

^ TTSP| Wff^ ri ^ =5rftr% B ^8 a 

if ^ fl^‘* i 

3f ^ ^?[ipTiW«i<i % «r ^qf^fiy i rr 

28. e. yons*sn rnam-par g4egs-par bgyi (parivivraji^yami?), T. 

29. a. Bisanaya, A. 

30. a. pratlsaliara, A. d. cbos-kyi-j^yod-pa i^uns-pa-rnaias ni skyoa 
maa-ao («bahado# vadaaato dharmacaay’E), T. 

31. b. brttd-zbags gyo-ba-mams (equivalent uncortaia), T. c. calaty 
araraj^Lyad, A. 

32. ' b. e.o. ; lakp^bMte (marginal gloss, stbtoabMte), A ; mtsbon-gyur, 
1 ; lak^ya®, Ck>, , 

33. b. tSvat nirato, A. 

34. a. mam-par gsaa-nas (vMmtya, viiamya?), T. 

% 35. dL baret vipattik, A. 
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ir ^ a r^ ^ ^ 5fTf^ ^ c(T% j 

aii;<l! T »i^iiq WR \i^m 

gpppg ^ yfr Wt^Tt ^ •’ g ra T^#t : I 

wm ^ fgR^t3r%«irTTiiirf «i h n 

wrarsr «T iiiwdim 

mwF{ ii ii 

= gf¥^ :stgr H| 

TTOT^If I 

JTfg%sirTO?r ?m: ^ ii 8 « n 


36. 0 . iman gatipravrttam (written over something else not legible), 
A ; Sin-ttt rab-tu-zhugs-pa^d bio i^di, T. d. e.e. Lttders ; °manorathah(?tha?) 
krama4 ca, A ; yid-la re*ba . . . fia-than-]^chad (°inanorathal,i SramaS oa), T: 
°manorathakramad ca, Co. 

37. a. ga(?gu?)rfim, A. d. nificikramisnih, A; phyi-rol |ibyun-bar 
hdod-pa . . . ma-yin (na baMS cikHunijuh ?), T. 

38. For C and IP see note in translation, a. yathi, A ; gan-gi tshe-na, 
T. b. e.c. Kielhom ; na tu, A ; ohos-phyir ma-yin ^di ni mam-par-hbral-bar 
mehog (^dhamSya na varam ayam viyoga^i), T. c. na tu, Kielhom. 

39. a. nMSmya, A ; nes-par-thcw-nas, T. 

46. b. zhi-ba snon-^gro (fiSntipiirvam), T; ‘ instructed him Mlv in ail 
the laws propriety ’, C. 


CANTO V 


51 



41. d. udlk^amS^ah, A. 

42. b. hTdayotmada®, A. c. firaYananga®, A. cd. '*bh»Yain(?s?) 
vaoana°,A, 

^ 43. a. divaSe, A. ‘ b. bzhin-du mnon-par-gsal-ba (ivSbHdIpyainanay, 

44. c'. mnon-par-^dzegs-ms (abhirubya), T. 

45. c. himavad^iiraslva, A. d. ‘’gapo^yy^, A. 

48. b. prabale. A; gyo-ba, T. c. gaer-gyi suod ui sna-tsliogs-pati 
(iTdtniapitaacitiam), T. ^ 
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W5!T I 

STOT^fllW^T ^sffN 11 Ht !l 
iRf«gR7W%repsrt ^ i 

m cn i RU II II 
^RfT^sPiJWRaifFSnf xrtfW^fWR W«fTi I 
^ERsjT ^iffsisRT Wg^irosfT ^ ^^^RarTOr: n it 

ftwf«RRiiTT II yt^ it 

rmr^rw* i 

— -..^^ t.. * .^-. £^.^.....f. ”N ^ . 

^tRRwlT^n^R^RT^ TWrRRTT^!3^^nf?T 11 II 

TOtit ii yi 8 ii 

iT^c^rf^ witfm uppr i 

II y^y^ h 

49. K °vife«t^tam4uk^, A. c. sgra-sgrog padma (^gki^tapadma), T. 

50. c, tatha pura, A ; de-bziiin gzhan-mams (tatMparah), T. 

5L c. e.c, ; ara^ vsta Bidmya, A; dban-med-par Bi sdug-ma {for 
8ti3gs-Bm or sttigs-po) gSid-kyis (a¥a^ gbana uidraya, or gbanaiddrayS), T. 

52* "b. de-bzhm . . , fial-bar gipir-pabi los-kyi mcbod-sdoii mam-iikbyog- 
pa (^ayitaivam pravibhognagatraya^tib?), T ; ‘ with forms like a bow whose 
tips are bent together (or, suspended by the tips ?) ^ C. d. toranasaia'*, ' A ’ 
rta-babs-la ^labhanjika, T (which omits racita). 

5S. a. da$ta»(?p©, ?¥e, ^ ?iie)tralekham, A ; hgram-pap logs-la . , . * 
mngs-pa {®da#agap#lekhani), ,T. b. mam-rgya84m (vitatam), T. d. 
^os-par gyro (eakampe), T. 

54. a, ji4tar-mam»par~adir^ bzhm (for ^ih?) (yatha ¥i¥rttS^1), T. c. 

pwaapara, A. 

55. K ¥a®iti%ra* A. 4 ‘’yoktrakena, A. 
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wm ^5w^sf*T mmi i 


n W 1{ II 

fs#Rrrfwi|^ mpm wi^rei^i^^iTTpFfTr i 
^srw^ ij^raTffsni^f h 'i^ ii 


%?T 

.<P^..-. - '** ^. -. 4 ^- ...-. — ■ ... _ 

WWHnST^ ^TfWwTTJ I 
fafSWTJ f^^T 3rwfi«[^ M H 
fwsjTJ I 

5T fwt^i « i» H 

f^iw n a^ T f^n ^ rft' «mh^<*^^i roag^iw i 

’^TW ftpi ^ f^ f^-ll « 


56, ab. bliiijam^adeiad avavisramaita'', 'A. b, mdsses-palii ' logs-caai 
(®oaruparivam), T. 

. . 58, b.' “bbay^analiikS®, ■ A ;. rgyan dan dar-mams ■dpji-.la raaia-iil de- 
mams {jagbaaaavisrastabbiii^aiiam^iakas tab), T. d, pati3rata%aiieva (oa© 
syllabi© abort), A ; yan-kg-ma-yi gzags-brban . . .bzbm, T.' 

60. a. "itrajo j^ya, A. 

61. a. Itis-po rab-brgyan-zbin (=pmtafcagatra), T; ¥i¥|^ta^tri», 
GawroisM. c. bkkrol-bar gyur-pa iid (®gbtriaitalva), , T, d. aa babM^e, 
A ; rndz^s-margym, T,’ 
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WVSi ^ H II 

rnnkm ?raT mi w*rr i 

«]¥«f5fiisf»? ^ II » 

vn^iap Tp q * II ^8 R 

^f^rri JlSfH ^ I 

w=R ^ ?PT%f^ ii ii 

dW W H^StTC I 

WPm i=wgl ^s ^ ^ II II 

"m #R?rrrK f^pni^rra: i 

wm inamt f^fsT^^ipr ii ^>3 h 

WTFR gfsSRR f^nCRFRifT % fWWT II It 


62. a. e.c. ; satvakiiianvarupam (two syllables short), A ; sems-pa dah 
ni rigs-ljd rjes-hgroM gangs (sattvakulanvayarupam, one syllable short),. 
T. c. mdzes-par gynr (babhasa?), T. d. °puskarasya, A ; gser-gyi padma-yi- 
(®nikmapii§kara8ya), T. 

63. a. samavek?ya ta ta ^yana (two syllables short), A ; de-ltar . , * 
de-ltar lial-ba^i * . . mthoh-nas,'T, 

64. a. hjig-rten-te (jivalokol), T. 

65. Not in 0. a. vim|:§ed, A ; rnam-dpyad-na, T. d. ‘ certainly he 
obtains the holy (^? 2 ^-fe=ptinya, guna) body of liberation ^ FP. 

67. d. prathamaoh, A ; khah-paM rim-pa dah-por, T. 

6S. b, abhyuvaca, Gawrohski. d. bdag skom (so Peking edition) mo 
(me pipa^), !!!, ■ ' 
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^ ?rT wr srmr 

f^^sfir ^ qrgRi fifiiK^ 

fipr%«r ^ ^ 

5RRg;5% w psrn 
f^ii% ^ ^rarr ^ 

f5i?r?f ?pmi ww: it 'S® « 

irfifw 7m: H ^ f^rirat sf^ gr^ s i ra^i^ i 

Tmit^ ■«r^ TTfH W?: II 'Qt fl 

^ ^n^<l|ri^ 4 §^i 5 h I 

wfm^T^p5r%itr^ ^ 7i i^Mir*<^m »r^ ii <s^ ii 

Uyr^f^sf,l^.«ll5H|^ m r»4 I 

f^rsml^7r^i8ff^Rpi ii vsf h 

69. a. T omits ya (i.e. reading hrdaye?). = b. dbirtau, A ; blo-gros-Ia, T 
c. T omits iva ; yatbasmi, Gawronski. d. sa me ya i?tab, A ; bdod-pahi don 
ni. mnon-dn pbyogs bduj T, ■■' 

70. d, yatnm anamayaya kalah, A ; bdag ni de-rin. hgro-bahi 

71. c. codyamanas, A. 

72. cd. ®javtovalopapaima sa varam^Tan, A ; mgyogs dai rjes-bgro fiet- 
Idan-pa, T, d. der ni fie-bar-hons (npanmaya ta'tra), T, 

73. For C see note in translation, a. sna-mahi (for rna-maki-?} rtsa-ba 
rtsib-log pnm-ga (°trikapiiccbamillaparsVaiii, or "trikapur^^amulaplr^vam)., 

T, •b, e.c. ; nibbrtam bmsvataiinjapi*§tbnkariinam, A,; rgyab dan ma-ba ins- 
skyes spn ni tlran-zhin dnl (=A), T';. nibb?tabrasva®, Gawoilski. c. rgyab- 
kyi rtsib^ma-dag ni,diid-cm mam-rgyasda t«tatoniiataprstfeaparsvaiii,>oi 
*pr§tba]mk§ipar4vam?). T. 
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ITO M'^««liTJ7‘ ii 08 

f^iw* ?5{TiTf^W I 

II 'syi Ii 

1^: ^ ^ffpslT m I 

pro g mm’^ ^ ii o^ 

H#rT ^ ?r^r9T^ 

5wif% w#?r% ’srr i 

vf 

^Wri ^sf^T ^*iKH<W = Sf : « 00 II 
?rf^ tr f^TO '^^itoFr i 

pnt'fw %ff^raiHT«Tt 5sr«Tf^ ^11 oc: II 

^ ^ tellt I 

ajl<<^*<WT = <i d f II oe 

m M < : {r^W ' <rigf 3 Hy - ii r <i5 xrf^3riT%?^ «r^ ^r^*. i 

wm » c:o n 


74. a. Vaksyah, A. b. 4antvayat, A. d. rgyal-mtsban sde-Ia dmag- 
dpon rab-tu-hjug-pa bzhin {—dbvajmim mtikbya iva pravisamanab), T. 

75. a. Mia (corrected to kali), A ; T omits, rdrasta, A. b. mnon-par- 
zbon-nas (abHirubya), T. e. param, A; go-hpban, T. d. dedtar mdzod (= 
tatba kuru^ya}, T. 

79. a. T-omiUkytye. 

30. d.. ^kramo (corrected to ®krame), A ; bgros-kyis {^kramair or ®kramo), 



CANTO V 


fWIT^ I 

a i i<i^ir^ ^ %lfT T Td w ^ifTOTPr ii eg r 
R[fw W!fw^ mi ^lwi%5 ^rf^OTiirx w^n 

^WfT II cyt H 


51 . b. pravidbyah, A* ; kamala-mams mam-byas-ms { — kamalia vikrtya), 

T.;;Vd., caM tsMm ..gyw lag-pa^ii rtse-moe •<oakitagataIr 

52. a. ^kavi^ta®, A. b. dviradhair ayMM{?TO?)yan{e, A. c. gata- 

'ivau&Sj'A. ■ ■ d* ■ abliavadj A.-. ■■■ ■ 

' 84. a. ¥ikajapankaj&%'A; rimm-rgyas ('rikata®?), T ; * -witb ayes like the 
pure lotus flower that springs 'from the mtid*:j:0 j'vikaca®, Oo, d. na punie 
abiam, A ; grofl-kliyer, T, 

'Si, T.- ^ 
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I 


86. a. divankasau, A. b, asya ca duskaram, A ; hidi-yi . . , sin-tE 
dkah-ba, T. c. e.o. Joglekar ; akarataj A ; byas, T ; adadbata, Bobtlingk, 
Kem ; vyadadhata, Sovani. 

87. b. mana^lva, A; yid-kyis sprabba (amend to skni-ba?) basbin-dB 
mam-par-rgyu bzMa-du (vicaran manaseva . » . 1), T. 


’cf?i ipr^ u^i-sfi wsflrt^sRwt »iTJi WTJ II ^ II 





CANTO VI 


B ^ W il X II 

f^'^'rs« ^ ^ 'WTWRt il ^ II 

^ f^RPI^RT^ ?|xr:TprT^%^ ^ I 
^ si*{-^#«fTt ?:>5^5W91^WlrUC<^ II ^ it 

W^ ^laHaf ^ ff : W^raf^ II 8 I! 

^ rn^gifTTiTsn? ^i:?i-^Fisg»i'^rrr i 

^«Ti’ip»sr^5ifsfxi mm w^ i 

^ II ^ Il 

■ :..:.4f^.. «K.. . ^ ■■ ■____.^ ■_<;^_, ^ . . • :...:*^g .-. -#^ :: . - -:■-. ^.■... ''..■■■ 

^EWmSm Ff!^|H5iMTSm ^fl^EWPl I 
Hfi5?ri#f ^ H 'S « ^ 

2. c. yat dpt^va,' A.- 

§; a. tiiams-cad-fias . . . yin (sarvato ^smyt), T* c. bliatr"', A. d. 
©.c. ; idrsas sakta eya ca, A ; de-hdra-dag-ia nid (idrse^y ©ya?), T; ' a devoted 
lieart, a capable and dOigent body, tb^ two I now begin to sto C ; IdrsS^ 
&ktir eva ca, Gawronski. 

,7. b. m^samartbo pi, A. 'c. bbaktimSi caiva, A. 
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# mm mwm ^ mi i 

ar»^»^^f r ^r^r^jfir ii 

fWTw 1w I 


r:|i»lir7ir:r; 


ll»^i 


K:7IIZC 


^ ^ 3T[Ti%5T ^ I 


8. cd. di^yate mayi bhavo yas phalebhyo pi paranmukbe, A ; gan-zbig 
kliyod-'kyi baam-pa Mi hbras-ba-las kyan gzhan-du phyogs (=text, omitting' 
mayi), T ; ‘ rejecting tbe profit of world glory, yon come after me and ‘ yon 
alone follow me, turning yonr back on profit \ C, 

10» d. iii§karanasvata, Co, 

11. b. svamabat, A; chen-legs, T. d. ipsitam vanam, A; hdod-pahi 
gnas, T ; * I have now reached the place I sought ^ C. 

12 . b. i.nr^anisacifclr§aya, A.; rjes-su-bsnags-pa byed-i^dod-pas, T. 

13. d, ni-ma hbigs-hyed-la bzhin des (so 'ditya iva mandare!) T. 

14. , c. "^mrambham, A. " * 

15 a. JiOTmaara^ A ; ekye dan j^ehbba, T ; ‘ birth, old age and death ^ 
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wf I 

^ ^RT%^ sr ^ T f ^ ig flT H I 

wm mm f%€ww4twr^ % Jife: i 

sj 

#*» '*N ' .;.♦ . 

?T HT t 

^fr%i 5BrwJ icrf^: ii r 

OT ST an^sns w si^ ti ^«i u 

sfett w^T^rr^T.* ^ ^rf5?T ^ r??® « 

?rmt •^3wwf^ 1 

^!r% w35i ’Bffir 8 w 

fil^: I 

«it f%Wt Bpsrfif^ « 

WTft^ wrar feptr i 

w%«iT«8ji w *rt R B 

17. c. viprayoga, A. cd. syat bMyo, A. d. e.c.; a¥aiai3idibli%^'' A;^ 

raa-gi skye-bo-las (svajanat), T. , , ■ ' 

18. d. socya^stn, A. 

19. b. asmaka* A. ms-par gnas (nMcayaii stMtal^), T ; , * iiiidy resold 
0. 0. dSyS<la^ A; ster-byar, T; now have 'inberited' V^C- /'d^ 

A : lam-gyis, T. . ■■,'■.■/"■■ '■' 

29, c, clK»-kyl bdag-|» (dbama|m4jayo1b T. ^ 

21. b. Tanasami»viti, A, d.' jmte, A. 

22. d. boM-baM ‘dgra ni (miiiynpmtyactij^ %r 
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m- a h 

JTrgm^ *dI59%5 H II 

^|%*f fR ¥n[%^ «JI«t|qi«|<M'^lfij'HT i 
WT: % %ff! iffNlf II H 

^ fif: II ’^'Q II 

li H II 

isTf^r 1 '5Frernr % «5m^5 1 

fi^Fr wft?T5 II II 

wwTO WR5| «M«F^i'y'fH« ^ I 
^ncTF!^* ^ «feru<i!lfl^5 B II 

fw li ^ tr^rpT ii ii 

^*mR^T^ f Mtm rrt ^ i 

%fif 5ipiftr f^l ws ^ II 

27. c. ayasmaye (cortaeted on margm to ayomaye), A. 

28. a, gzM-med Idmn^gi lam hos-pap (viminagamaiiirliam?),, T.,:'. ■ 

2§. d. llm-yis: . '. . hdm\(daivenem T ; * a keaveuiy spmty' ' appeariiig, 
compelled me ^€. 

30. a. katiia, A. jifflam,, A.; 'd. sokan, A. ^ 

31. b. piittro®, A. c. snigdiia(?dliam?), A, 

32. h, dvitiya, A.' c, deva, A ; ma de dan Iba-mo, T. 
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^rrwfwt I 

3T SI# jrmf^ fmti ii ii 

# *s ♦ ♦ «*s » _________ 

IPJPIT W*Pr*SfTT «R1| I 

3t si# mi II ^8 II 

^ ^ ^ sr?R%^ 3i?TT Hfs: I 

'v® \l 

iff ifriftr si^ ?5f?cn^ ^4^1 ii ii 

’TTfw ^ ^ ^ %?raT I 

i^TTfW xjf^^grgq ipppi i[^ II II 

f# wfw w TTwr mK I 
^55ITW^rI’^rs§f«»TW ?RprT{pif% ^ It ^0 II 

IflSglTO^ % II H 

f fliji^T 55wj?TT*i^rr i 

^ ^ ^ n n 

4t fw #T ^ i 

¥ aRgI% ^ f # T m II go II 


,„ , S3, ■ d. kliba,'A., :. 

, S4. k Tamt, A; T ambiguous; * Ya^odbara^s' s^^n . wbo beam tbe 

gCMjdkw'^,.:0,' ■ d. yasab, A, ’■ 

, : :.,,S5. ■ e.-tyaktu, A. , d, kbyod .zbabs-ua (tvatp§»de '?),' T.;; , 

36*. /'.'.c, ..tvimaraby®, A. . "'d, suinit-ra, A ; l>i 0 s*bzaa,(==A), T ; ‘ Sunaaaitira :*, 


37. e. vaJk^yamy a(?u?)cita°, A. 

39, a. sakjyeua, A. d. kas tam ^rad*®, A, 

4CI. a. taik^i^m.* A, 
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WITT I 

^ spit^ % fi 8^ # 

^ ’siraTf«^[TreEi w w^ wf^ \ 

:^p^: thtpstt ¥?srr wir^ tt^tit ii 8^ h 

TTdimpyayHi'wiw I 

?rsrfir 

H 88 ft 

ipaiw w WTJ 1 

Wf W^‘ li W WT ft 81 
m vm fwafffsrT TmP53TT^ » 
fswTT f^nr^lFn’TTWW b 8^ ft 

uptsi ^ ?iirT «e»M<i(r«TT wnw* I 

TTSIT % Ht^sw WTt ft 8'0 ft 




WPW TT '^rf ^WU»l5^ ft 8®: ft 

^T#5- f%* ipw ¥rfw^ ft 8e. ft 

43. 0. nes-pa yin {niyata^?), T. 

44 a BTajana, A. gan yan (yad api), T. b. tyajeyam mamuksayS, 
A ; bdi-^ ran ni mi-kdor-te, T ; ‘ evenif to-day I did not leare my relations % 

C. d. asm&t, A. : ■ 

46. b. ggaibhenlsmi, A. o. msphala”, A. 

48. b. e.o. ; parasparam, A ; gan-pbyir pbyir-na (WeUer), ^n-^s pnyir- 
na (Peking edition), T (=yasm5d . . . paramparam?). 
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?r^ ^ wt w# i i 

Wii|% g wit Wf«l H II 

rs^sm HSTPr: w -mm n ii 

fm^mfn ^ wwT wmr^^ i 

wfsmwf ? r^^fa m \\ h 

?;% ?!^ ’sjwj Wf^n" I 

fiTf^T rwrw% irrflf w ii n 

^ifw»!i wrf^riw Tcrrfwwr i 

WWW fWTW WT% w Ii II 

^ wwiw WT ^nw ^fw%i i 

WWft WWW: ^ WW%si wf^wfrC || %% \\ 
w fw i wi WW r WTOW%* mi w ftd f wf wrr wf NT I 
w rWT <^fit WlWWfwW fai^|f^it T a^^ ?; i|i{ii || h 
fwwtiwi w il^wqw^w ^ If? w^fspf I 
fqwl^wiwliwws rr f t i %w wrfN iw?| it « 

51. a. braySc caamasv anafcpepam, A ; kbo-bo-cag-ia Itos-byas-pabi'. . . 
smtm, T ; * to those who tbiak attentively on me, yon should prooMm *, C. 
b . Vastmai, A.-. 

53. b. jMimirtyii^ A ; rga dan ]^cM-ba (^A), T f ‘ if I pass over the 
oeeaa of birth and death *, 0. kilab, A. 

53. 0 , lilihe (correeted to lelihe), A. 

■...""■54.,: ...a.^' jaiiii&, A.' ■ ■■■.■'■, 

55. b« dar^teya, A. 

56. b. tatab kBmaro, A ; de-nas ^ , . nrtan-pa des, T. d. »dr¥ipi,m 

.■iiibi.'lMsrhabr'*A.... .. ■■ .^' 

57. a. triigkMya, A. b. makutam, A. c. atarik^e, A. 
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sref ' irt*^ ‘ 

n* tf • 

fM ^ *(llMI<l<€f'I'®l^ ” 9”*^ Ps^tii*^ v^i*l I 
7n^ jRrt^ ^ iifsiit^ *ra ira'4<;r’?^ • 

WStSsthWI^ ’"T’WT^ 

ajiftim jra^ ^ Mnl-m-w ’1*1^'*^ • • 

i;^ ^iNi wt! >5 w srare ' 

gn^ ^ ,(5^ fwrepn^ ^ 
m-. liim?* « ■?pg*>rert««aT ftftrwfli^ ' 
gnt<B% Jiroftt «(5«ii''*'i « » 

iTfm *a-ra^ « 

58...a.puj5bhiiaeena,A. d. T«er^i mahayaii, A. 

69. o. di 9 tvafiukam, A. * . T d grhanam.A. 

61, b. himSram, A. c. §aktir, A , * ^Aatva A ; gsod-do, T. 

62 a bdod-pa sfiin-po-laa (kaiaa^rat), T. b. mba^. A . g 

«■ "• rtTt.« A-. 1--.; ,;‘»v 

66. a. ohaa , ^ T • ‘ be put on tbe M§Sifa robe , C. d. 

smrjg gyon-zhin (kSeaya. . - ^ J' ’ .^adLajafe). A'; skax-mabi rgyal-po 

ivodiirajab (corrected m lato.b ~,«-orrtid^ by a daxk-red-eloud 0. 

rn . < T!V« the, orb of tho S\m Ot mOOD 8111*01111060 oy a IMA". 
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?rTOirT wilr 

fT^wsf ^rrfH I 

fTrr: ^ 

f^^ai TOrT ^ II II 
f^€l^ ^ ^3iv*2iT^W1f > 

?im fiKiuTi f?i^»i^if 4^44^ UK^%fPEm^ssi 

irfwi’^Tw wm ^ i 
^3P|r wwr»R ^:t^- 
w^ ^ ^PfTJ II « 


liri P'9f5t% ITfT’WT^ «!m w. ^: # ^ 8. 


_66. a. ®i3ispfii0, A. b. vinac^viscysi (one . syHable abort), ■ A ; mdog 
iams/sima-ba-na ( warpabbS^aai!)^ 

67. k iipagoya. A; iier-hldijmd-Bas, T; ‘clasping tlie wMte bori^^s 
neck *, C. c. nirieo, A. d- T omits puram and adds kyan (for pimarl) ; 
^ mummed alomg the road % €• 

§8. 0 . vmjam, A. d. byas*pa-^o (cakara?), T, 




1 



■ 


CANTO vn 

?T?ft ^ r»i<W I 

fWipaRT ftn ^ ii \ n 

5ifkwiT ^ ^mK W R 

^ W55?fTT^’SF j 

ftnol^- ii ^ « 

lirop? W «»r^R»l f % W t : HTWfJ yr*^<»fUqR[^Wr: I 
fTii:iI^T»TT- ^ il 8 II 

iprr^ %w €11 1*^4 i 


il^^itl 

;'';;V,. 


1. b. cbanda vana®, A, nags-su hdun-pabi dkah-tbub (vanacciiaii^ 
aata|»i/or''®tapo)>,T- ', . ■ ^ . 

S. a. lag-na gfiab-lm bcas-par bgro-gyur (=gatah sabastayugak), T. 

4. a. sbyin-sreg bud4m (baTOidhma®), T. b. me4oglo-Mabtliob-pa!ii 
lag.pa gtsan-mams (ssspraptapiiispapamapavitrabastab), T. 

' 5. b iitiTi amaiit ain, A ; rma-bya-mams . . . gyen-dti dud-oin, T; 'tbe 

p^^ks . . . rose ia tbe air'*, ,C. ■ d. mrga^calak#, A ; rgya-skyegs . . . daa nl 
ri-dags-mams (mrgM ca lak§a I), T. 
d. praOT4rinriir»;A..’ . ^ 


CANTO VII 
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WTW¥?5^rr^WPrT 5g#^PH[ « 'S « 
WfftfW I 

^ ’stframre ^ 5f:4 r«3[(8i^: li c ii 

?f?Ti m I 

jpsiw ^ li e ii 

?T?rr ipaarJTr ftHNw?; i 

TTflrr^* fk^ffa r^^f f% P^6 w ^= tT <g vll » 

rt^twcra fTW TT^^STFrnRT I 

rni%rf ?m ii ii 

df44*i^wn^a|g| •% gr yi% i 

^ 5i<5|f?T ?r: iRTfi: II II 

W!T T^TmJ ¥ frqTFTfTT* W^^TPSrWTOPTT*! I 
iii%^ ri# w^N«ftK rratf^imt^trfri II 

7. a. ka§ (corrected to kac)cid va§unam, A ; yin-nam-ci, T, b. cyuto 
tra, A ; kplios-sam, T. c. . 'uccakur. A, 

8. a. le^ar^abhasyeva, A ; Ika-yi kbyu-meiiog, T. cd. kysnam yadrtsaya, 
A ; gan kdod-pa-yis , . . mtbal^-dag, T. 

9. d, 6.C. ; sMdhoiabtidliaro®, A ; cku-bcas chu-hdxia (sambko"« 
mbudkaro®, or sambTambii®), T. 

10. d. nes-par-mam-gzlgs-^in {nivik^aiaaanah?), T. 

11. ab. Birik^a sartmya tapo®, A ; nes (des, Weller) gsan-nas (nifemya?)* 

■T, 

12. d. ya (corrected in later band to yam) prati vab prav^rttib {corrected 
to ®v|rtta!b), A ; gan-la rab-tn^bjiig-pa'-bo,.. !!!. ' : 

13. d. dan ni dkab-tbnb bbras-bn dan bcaa (satapabpbalam ca, or 
®pbaIaiM ca?), T ; ‘ and together mth the fruits of tajpas \ 0. 
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BUDDHACARITA 


^astsr wn wf^ i 

C 

%fwr#: m ^i^fNirn’ wrr^ n \*i ii 
WH^SRSnf^irri^ffi %f%^^[5fTTWIWn5T5 I 
wm w^" ^ ^ II 


% mm w^ i 

m fwm 

■®ref% 11 II 

^:%fr ?TT^ 1^ 1^ ff if^ II ^c: 

?Rh?5T0[ I 

5f ^grfi^ 'aj%ft^ '^TtJmrT ii ^e. ii 


14. a. e.c. Boktiingk ; salilaiii prarudbam, A ; cbn-la rab-skj'es-pahi, 
T ; saliiaprarbdham, Co. b. prarnnani, A. 

15. a. UQcena jivati, A, ' b. tmani kecit inrga°, A. d. °bhuta iva 
mErutena, A ; gyur-pa -mams nags-na rlun-gis-so, T, 

16. a. * They do not eat wbat is busked with wood or stone G. b. 
ran-gi so-yis ne-bar-bians (svadantopahrta®), T. c. srapana, A. 

17. d. kurmmolikbitaib, A ; rus-sbal bzhin-du lus-rnams rab-tu-bskum- 
(skums, W©lier)-pa-bo (brasanti kurmapratimaib §arjraib?), T. 

18. a, evamvidbai, A. c. sukbam uneti (corrected to sukbam k§u(1a?)" 
peti, A ; bde-ba ne-bar-tbob pbyir, T. d. dukbain, A ; bde-ba, T. 

19. d. sanair, A.. 


CANTO vn. 71 

fiwj tR^ ^ I 
^ tr f<i!n T rag^ ; 

II ^o IJ 

torn feir % • ^4%f?ir4 ^ i 

HOTarwFft i 

m[t Hi^ fmm itjtt ^ ^rn ti ii 

ni^isrfjri I 

^ '^3 

ici?R5piif ^ II ^8 II 

?r ^ ?rit ^ fN^^ s q f^%s|fjT# i 

int^ wm g. <Tsm ii ^»it » 

'sjfkfNr g iw srflT^ i 

’^wj wtfH gw i?rar<ft¥ w. II ij 

20. c. sarvTai, A. 

21. a. ^riyan ca bandhun, A ; hphans-pa-mams dan gnen dan, T ; 
quitting relations, giving up excellent vi^yas G ; ' you give up your loved 

relations and tbe Joys of the world *, FP, • d. * You do not see that in tbe ■ 
.future you return again to prison ’ (anagate bandbanam eva bhuyab?), FP. '■ 

22. a. kayaklamai yai ca, A. h, pravrrttiin; A. 

23. b. slar«yan rab-tu-hjug-par (punahpravrttim), T ; they seek to 

undergo birtb’, C. c. ‘Having been bom, then they must die^- (satyam 
pnwitau?), G. d. bbitab, A ; bjigs-pa-rnams, T. ■ ^ ^ 

24. c. a^kyapano, A ; sred-pahi bkran-pa, T.- 

25. d. de J^dir (tad atra), T. 
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’irfr ^w?f% ^ i 

^ ^ frwrfiwi?^ «bti^* « ’^'S h 

- .-.■r» » 

■snwr^^HT ^ 

?Twr^»TOTwfM fwrfe I 
% WIW- 

WnfTW^ II II 

m wm ^ JFTTO ^ ^TTfk^; II 11 

^iT«(Ti#^§rfrfd mmi i 

T^WrfiT efHt if^ 

^ ^ xrpnTFr; n f ® a 

wi % q ^ pgjfi^nre f ^r ^' gri' ^ I 

ffwsw^f T?f#r f^j^hpmnr ii a 

^ w fTfRff^f^i^ ww^ mm ^ ^ I 

cRTt ?nT:iniJP?T W ^ || || 


27, a. vasena, A. b. pravartate vapi nivartate v&, A ; rab-tu-fcijng-pa 
dan m Idog-pa dan-no, T ; ‘ tbe starting and extinction of bodily action are 
both ^ 0. 

28. b. tasmat mrganam, A, 

30. c. de-yi snin-la tsbim-pa tsam yin-te (to§o brdi kevalo *sya), T. 

31. c. gnnai)i aim paremi. A; yon-tan4dan-imiiis kbo-na {—gnpina 
ova), T ; ‘ on© should honour this virtue *, C. 

32. b. vivasvan, A. d, khms-sar (savanam), T. 
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'Jd 


%5!I^<|4T: q f ^ ^yH4{!4fe | fTTr TO<4|^ \ 
m TTTSSr iT?^ TOT^:t^friSrTSPIT?T t! ^8 li 

SSsT ^ 

mt ^ R nmi w ^ ^r ?if^ i 
? niff^ WTI^^POTFRrT^ f5r% Ii H 

rf^: I 

1^ qi%gr wm II 9<£) B 

^ ^ fw irit^ i 

Trerrf^ thtt ^ n n 

1% i 

Tmrf^ ?T^5iPTt gr <gT iTg| itrkf^^^Rt ii « 




33. d. chos-kyi lam-gyi ias kyi mthah (dliarmadlivakarmantam), T. 

34. c. dkah-thnb thams-cad yons-su-rtoge-^in mkhyen-gyiir-nas (sarvam 
pari . , , ya tapas ca matva), T ; ‘ he did not see the i^ai truth in them (i.e. 
the austerities) C ; parijniya, or paricchidya, Bohtlingk ; pariksyatha, Kem ; 

;.,: matya, Gappeiier., ■. 

35. d, maharp^yau, A. 

36. a. ®clraceiams, Hultzsch. d. 6m-gi rtsa-ba (v|*ksamule), T. 

37. a. VMmas, A. d, dus-kyi (for kyis?) zshi-Bas (kilasya sfenna, or 
kaiena), T. 

39. b. himavUm, A. d. yatsamnika^d, A. 
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^[St^ « 8® » 

W' I 

*f g ^ ^ tT^ngi^ n . 8 ^ u 

fsrfi^it m qf^dl^ %U*i\ I 

STO^i 7 T|f% w II 85 ^ ir 

ft ff ^fs^^rT miwm f rtfirqm^Mrri^ i 

f?t^ ^ ?prftiTnt rr TT%ii^^ i 


WIJ|4!||«ir^ Si?wf?RIJ WrW?!t?WT^W II 88 II 

5p|ijfrT 55^if]-fj|8|fhf5!|<^|«y^*?l M+IHI+J I 
ir% HT^it: itfnt utr t ar fir ?y^ wfh ii « 


40. cd. atmayadbM r 0 (eorrected to. de?)var§ibMr8 caiva iirpar$ibM§ ca, 
A ; Iba-yi dran-sron-mams dan dran-sron cben-po ni , . . bdag-Md cben-po- 
mams-kyis (fflabatmabbir deyar^ibbii caiva mahar§ibM§ ca, or, amending to 
bdag-nid Idan-pa, atmavadbbir), T. 

4L b. Vise^a®, A. c. na ku(?) k^aman (marginal comment, na tu 
yuktam),' A ; T omits tu. 

42* b. °dharma patito, Co,; °dbarme patito, Gawronski. d. tad bru- 
( ?u?}bi, A. re-zhig (tavad), T, 

43. a. vacchanti^ A. d. phur-bu-yi yan mnon-par-mtho-ba bdren-pa 
(brbaspater apy abhyudayavahab, one syllable in excess), T ; brbaspater apy 
udayivabajh, LOders. 

44. a. ukte (e marked as vrrong), A ; de-skad oes smras-te, T ; uktati, 
Bohtlingk. .b. manikhimukbyalf, A. d. ran-bzhin (svabhSvam?), T. 

46. b. STOjanopamanam, A ; ran-gi skye-bo dan mtshuns-pay . . . 
thub-^-mams, T. d. prlti^ para tma (corrected to me. or tioe Tersa ?) 
jamta^ ca marggah, A ; bdag-gi dgal>-ba mchog dan bkur-ste skyes-par-gyur, T. 
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iPTrari: ^rnr ^er tfw i 
fmHm mKfi^ ^ ^ ii 8f » 

wm^ ?THTf^T |! ^(5 f 

■>3 C\ 

wfm g ^ ^TOTfil^lM4H^ci44i^ ) 

^ ^ ^ f5T¥^^ 

fTisrr^cr^it" ?r TT^m^Tff ^Rif^ ^ i 

^ ^mji v[wt ff mf^m^t « 8< it 

rnft l^s5sriTt3r% »rf^ ^ i 

fHTW ?nT%3T% fw%^pR |) y^o j 

1 ^wrn^ m^t fajf^ i 

^ f^fmm mi ^ i 

^«ilMcjjffi% yT fir ? : flri ii ft 

^ f wf r f% ff i 

TPtw frm ftf%^ IIT if^ ^fNfPt T g ’^mw^li y^f 

46. a. abhi hrdaj^am®, A. c kim-nas hdzin-med chos-can (diiarmana- 
vagrahasya, against the metre), T. 

47. d, bandhus, A. 

48,. d. pravrttyan, A, 

50. a. sunrtram, A. b, shin-po dan Idan-pa (garbhitam), T, 

51. d. knnd * k(?v)ahasto girim, A (much rubbed) ; lag-gcig spyi-blugs 
Idan-pas, T. 

52. a. rgya-chen bio-ldan-zhih {dhiman udarah)," T. niscayas tte, A. 
b. T omits yah. c. Varggo, A. 

53. b, yiySsyamti, A. 
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^ #!W«r 3 f;H 5 ?r^ ^ %f^ II ^8 II 

d4jmigfrs# g i^ ifWTm wm ^ ^irf^wW ^ i 
mt 1 TOTf^ ^rreif5pr|5 ii»jL»jtii 


rfTWPlftW ftfrTjfl^p^ I 

^ ?fiR fTg^ipRfw ^ i^srnN mwif^ ii ii 
»nwhfTT ^rr Hirjwim m fhrffx ^rrf^ ^ ^mmPi i 
ws^rm srn^ ^ffr«r '« a i Tt ^raf^: ii^(sii 


tKfffffffi ?nft ^OTT?gpir- 

iri?pp^ t 

V>., . ' . .#*> — *?!V. -.^- ^ 

t«iTOi^^gFrapr wsFi w 


^ w^Riii snmawn: b»i: ii ■«> ii 


M. d. yau :i^e§t^Mke tojitsi, A. 

.55. 0 . ex. ; matis tavai^a, A ; blo-gros de de-ltar, (matis tatM sa), T 

d. yftsy&ty, A. 

56. a. pays^^ca^ho^am, A ; gsal-zhin mtho-baM §aiQSj T. b, t§mra- 
dbai 3 M 3 #radi, A. d. kgro-ba (ySsyati), T; ‘you will drmk up entirely the 

' |^*i*TOt©r V'G. / 

57. d. saon-g 3 ^ bskal-par dran-sron-gis gan ma-mtbon-baid (s=yad 
reibhi^i purvayuge na d^p^tam), T; ‘what was not obtained by the rps of 

oM^a 
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^ wift »r% I 

w?: m ^ Tmf^ ^ 

g H^TTW wm ^ %5f I 

vm wpwfrftrofwj « ^ » 

wm ’flrsTT I 

* - - : ■‘N ^ ' 

^rasHwri’T ?T«R ^ ?ms[?ri b ^ # 

ipf ^ HW I 

m\ fa 5frfw?rs^ ^rr^ ii 8 » 
fRTl WN ssfifwiijJii fq^ ?iw!^ ^ ar^jtor^wn 
ispt^ <ft Cl 4 {?R^%at f^HTartf wj « y B 


' : .1. a* durmmaiaas, A. d.; cikppe,: A.; khog^ (for kliogs. or tkog, : Weller; 
•WOBgly kkob), T i 

3. a, e.c. ; iiayai ca saujasyi caoara, -A ; mgyogs-lipo fkid kyad mdaBS- 
med rgya-ba-ste (kayo ’py anojasFi cacara), T ; * fcbe good borae rasbed on, 
natnrally speedy and majestic in appearance ^ 0 ; sauja vicacSla, BoMlingk* 
b. |ithon-pa med-pas {=nitsari.bbay©im or nibsirtabbivena), T. 

4. d. pnrH bbinananda (one syllable short), A ; ji-itar snon bibln miion- 
par nia-%i.h, T. 
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?r^ f^xw TOW iTprf ‘ ii ^ ii 

flT^ f< II 'S 11 

Piwm ^ 

ft5rpi(fr I 

^ ^ ^TTRfir 5Fr; 
pi <^|!tjltR - gff n% H C 11 


^ WR: R I |t)dRgii% W^- "^p^RSRFmrsra: I 
K tprpfj g<;4^n^iiii^Rt n h 

mi M ^ MR(iisrrw!»| i 


im g r% agw% w ^ ii ^ » ii 

^ wmm fmm ^ wf%sr% \ 

RWtl ^ %^«! HU* 


6, b. ®ilkarai imagair, A. 

7, a^ ’'blir»madbM dlii^ A- b. batalkp^ir- imaxai, A. e. jadvaryamS 
(k>!ii)I.T ira, A. d. ayasiiatam (ecarected in later band to aja®), A ; log- 
pay ICiurns, T ; * as SI at a fimeml C. 

8, a, nMamya, A; mtbon-nas, T; ‘seeing*, C. b. &kyaM rigs-kyi' 
dran-sron (iakyakuSar^iyi), T ; ®ar^biieiia, A, 

9, b? agattoaTab, A, d. kbyod-kyis gan-dn bor (kva» . . Mtas (to bi, 

‘ leaTO *) tmy&), T ; ‘ yon stole and took bim away *, 0. ■ prg^batan, A. 

10, ab. brayit jana narendm^*, A. 

11, a* nMSmya, A ; tbc^-nas, T, b. vismayam ya 3 rnb, LQders ; nea- 
par son-gynr-la, T ; * w«e startled and considered it ©xtmordinary *, C ; ‘ they 
exclaimed, There ara few wbo wonld do tMs **,* IT. c. S^el-zbin mig-skyes 
cbn ni imm-par-^tbor-ba-ste fpatad Tijabrali salllam netmjam), T ; ‘ they 
sobbed and they waiM, tbeir •tears joining flowed downwards *, 0. d. 
plialirtl»(?)ia atmanab, A ; bdag-ISid-kyis (for ky!) ni bbras-bn M, T. 
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^ ^ETir i 

ra^rtwr «!ir€T Tt ^ *Tt frt 

«r^r^«rRi f^ II 

♦ ♦ ^ 0 ♦ ♦ 

^ •p; TT^I tw^rcT ^ 

5R ^ Bffi g T c f I 

3T ?5twi ^ Tf ^ TW»fT pc 

Tpcmm 1^ mj f^ n it 


aTi^ifafHl mm 


12. b. gnis-skyes igyal-pol^ (dvijaraja^), T, d. lus-can 
tskad-xiiams-kyi ji-ita-bar (=:yatba ^aariri^m vikalendriya^am), 

IB, a. viTiyrjita, A. K yat teaa, Ujjvakdatta on 'U^Misutms, i, 156. 
. o. ..tom YibaMya no, IJ|j¥aij^ 

M. b. pmtipediio ngavya|t, A. o. (§a mutilated and next syllable 
/lost' by tear), ,A ; mtban-gy^ , d... gavak#a apidbSya,- Bm 

15 , a. siitopabdbaye (one syllabi© abort), A ; sras-po ier-tbob-^pbyir, 
d. yatbSIrayabs A ; team-pa |i 4 tar, T. ‘ 

16, a. p»t|gb(l)irTO»% A ; , rab-tu-gsm-ba, T. b. 

A ; mgyogs-b#o ij«-sn-]^gro-ba-ste, T. cd. nipakpyain ^ dMpinite (one 
syllable abort), A ; gyiib|gyed-pa-im • kby©r-ba . . . mi-Ayo» kbaA-^, 
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BUDDHACARITA 


^ T’® * 

tih: «!*»** I 

fm nfHwg- ^ 8 

IPTT 1^* ^P5*B ^ ^ ^*tTO 1«i3»j<^t^ %f^ 

u$^ f^w?r9wr* ® II 

f^ ?nTT a B 

c. bsal-bap dbyans-kyis (svarepa <iUpteiial), T ; ‘ wailing terriflcaUy ” 
C. d- prativedayaiixti ca, A ; ^ab-tu-^tcgs-^ljng bzhin, T. 

18. d. e.c. Kem ; “Sankitai^, A. 

19 . a. be^atiSayena, Gawiodsbi. caficitS, A ; bslus-pal^i, T. 

21. a. Tilambavefiyo, A ; lan-bu mam-pai-^pbyan-zhm, T. “kS-bara, A. 
b. hataikaanair nimii?ty{?wy1)aib, A. c. kwpS viTan»a majaya, A ; byi- 
dor dan bral bud-road r^s-rnaros rodzes roa-gyur, T. 

22. b. Ma^akarwikaff.Asmgrm-padrau-po-imms.T. e.'^toaijagha- 

nair, A. d. T oroits i»a. staataib, A ; nu-roa, T. 

23. a. nMkaa ta bSepapariritalocana, A ; ro% ni mcH-roa Idan de-mams- 
Ityis mthon-nas, T. d. uags-mtbar (vairiaite), T. ivar§abbojii;% A ; kbyu- 
mohog daa bral-ba, T. 
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?t?t: wwr TrfN%*- 

irw WTW f^TtrtnrT ^frcnft 

I! II 

5T W^- 

^ %^TTlf^f%cfT fen: 11 !! 

xr#rwT^?|t^nT 
fer: i 

»1 II 

mm nwi^rrrfe fTsnrsrfeiPi ri^ i 

wst: Sfinwlxrl: wm ^ IU?c:il 


'■'24. b. pra^a^tavatsa, A. 

25. a. bataliCvisarga marked as wrong)dvi§o nyak iithilatiiiabaliaTO]^, 
A , dpm-ba lag-pa snoms-an gzi-brjid bcom-pa . . . gsbaa-maias, T. c. 
CTikra^Ti iiSi§ra, A. cd. iasva ima celax asu IlikMta (one syllable short), A ; 
dltugs-med-par gyo-bral ri-mo bris-pa, T. 

26. b. ^praaravanair, A. c. si§(?s?)mcke pro^acandaiaS, A; tsan-daa 
xab-bskns (so Peking, baknd Weller) .,, ^mam-par-^tbor (vijabrire prokpte- 
candanaa, or TOakrixe from kj), T. d. prairavanair, A. 

28. b. Tarahganab (corrected to nSh), A. 



BUDDHACAEITA 


29. ab. babbitt yatbapi, A ; de-ita-na yan , . , mdases-par-gyur, T. d. 
imtbiiga^mim mitbmer, A. 

a, vab^i IjBTOtt apl^ya^s, A. 

3L b. 6.e. K«ra; vi^dasfyoabaadba®^ A'; sems-|bbral-gyis • sbrel 
dasaAimddba®!), T,; vi^dasambaddba® Bdbtiiiigk. 

32. a. amsim, A. b. T omits man. c. tvSyi, A. 

33. ab. Ibo-m 0 ,,.-^id-|^yma {^me *tiSyi?b T. c. So Oow«!!; 
n^ocba, A ; ma-Wton (mi mv&m !), T. aim ra{?oii?) tac ea, A. 

34. a, piyma, A. d, sems m <iga%«bar gyis {iimast'a 0 if?l© or oittySii'J, 
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35. c. ii«-par mdzali-bses (suliirddliriiveigia), T ; ^krave^a or °dliriive^, 
A ; ® professiug to be loyal C. 

36. K pra&kta^pavik'® (one syUabie short), A ; rab-cbags dri-mas (for 
mcM-mas ?) bdrM^in, T. c. Mmavatmabi®, A. 

37. b. praiakta^, A. c. sabaiTa rodJianair, A; pbo-brah-bkbor dan 
boas, T. d. ®paktayab, A. 

39. a. mgyogs-bgro |idis ni. . . nns ^s-grags-m bayalt sainairtlm|i 

Mia), T. c. ka^yata®, A. e.c. Kem ; katbat katba tv ayain (two syllables 
in excess, mark against irat two), A ; yin-naniKsi (katbam nn ?), T. 


ursf’Tfw ^ ?kt: from 

^ '“s. 

f 5 RT m wm 

.**v„ 

tWoSP? TfH^*iHVran 

^ tt II 

-t - *N. ...... ^ 

^RBRSTiTlS’PI vsiwr 

^ IIIH 11 ^c: II 

W #3nsnmT- 

^ SJ NJ 

^TlJrvrCFT^f I 

am: *«ra 

vfNr w* ^ a i|«s. r 
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4(), b. yoiis-su-gari-ba (paripurayaim), T# cl. mgyogs-bgro ikug-la thaB- 
ehad gj^ur (mukas tBmga^ramo ’bhavat ?), T. 

41. l>, Miitaii, A. 

42. a. 8o Ck>. ; paddevatasrayan, A. b. ni^amya, A ; tbos-gyur-nas, T* 
®gratMk§aram (one syllable short), A. c. T omits kaiah ; ‘ gathering Ms 
tears C. 

43. a, nisi devi (one syllable short), A ; iha-mo . . , j^os min zMh, T. c. 
bfcra4i8 knn-gyis (sarvaii# for sarvaio ?), T. 

44. 0. r^naya, A. 


CANTO Fill 
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f TTtf^¥^1?:^npTTi[T I 
♦TW’f wdH^r 

5^|^rT 3=rTX5f%irrT |j f^y jj 
^ Wf%»f=^rf^ xjTf4c<i(*j5^ 
d«?I*^WfT<4mUrf I 

fmtsfrr ji 8^ II 

^r^iPTwr^f^ 5=f^5rrFRfT- 

1% ^ Wrf: I 

?r^ ^ WTfWT w^- 

^ Wrrni It 80 II 

WT# W51^T^WHrf 

J?fw ffsf ^ ffirf 
rfffrsfq ^ mimi II 8C: H 

5f ddi<Un trfw I 

^ ^m^Tfr 3?iT 5TRaF ^rf^: 

^ |{ 8^ II 

sky4a PSrtlu.atmaias, A ; gaa-la, aa-sKyon bdag-fiid 

',, 4j‘,. . Eotiii.ll 1>., grfcai paraLfAv 

,.:, \m.-,Hbtiii€. V,. ■ ..'.-.c /;■:■ ■.:4: 

:;, ' 49* b* tatprayateriim, A. ■ ^ ■ 
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ffw IPTO fwspar ?TT1T0 ! 

^ fW irawR %1^ II yi« ii 

frfN i 

Rhir «fHT>ft 

TTrrm ^ II II 

’gHBr^i^r^^rwi ^isrrr: i 
w%f<fn % ^ m( i^^rr 
*<\^4\^qr<%g^^T vii II 

isRrf^ ^frRw ^ w 

*m^S^ ^ fTTiwr 

■ . \j . ,^ 

W^ W »i^a II 

§0. a. bahtidhevam adbhutam, A ; Iba-yi mtshar man, T. d. pravrajanart 
im, A. yid-Ia jbbar-ba {manojvalam), T. 

51. b. praiiapta(corrected to §ta ?)pota, A. c. gotami, A. 

52. b. prtbak miila®, A. d. ®parive§tyamaksamab, A. 

53. b. maba^abhak^ab, A. c. °dundubbisvanas, A. 

54. Hot in T. a. abbage(? gi ?)ni, A, c. tatas tato, A ; gataa t-ato^ 
CJo.’s ME8. gnnaTa M, A. 
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CANTO vm 

^ g <fr 

mm^ wf:^ nfkw^: ii « 
TspprriRtf^ff 
<4irfi|5!(4^{ir<i'x(^cij r^d*^ { 

m g fr- 

^ !! I! 

f%ff w^ «r%«f 5 }w ^ I 


7f ^rif^ m ^ xT Cf T ^ft^fd 
15^ lyfjr?^ fiW^ i r ^Tgf iT f# fsrfe s 

m ^ 5istiaffT wts^ % t?t^»%arpfTft% i = rf| ' d% 

?[ 5 R ir§r|TT fTT 


trf<lS 5 I rv^wi fmw - 1 


1 wt^%^ 5 TJ ^rfwrf^ ?T( 553 r- 

f%%TT'’^: 11 y^e. ii 


53.' , k . e.c. ; visapo.§'pa®, A VpadmaM rtsa-ba Itar lijam (bisapaclmako.- 
makm), T. e. drafi-sroikmams-kji nags-m,thahi sa-la • {vaiiantaMiili'Bliti, 
vaiiiiiam?), T. .. 

56. b. caadanaceitam. A ; tsan-dan „spras-smj T. c, ®osna|a!a®, A. , d. 
skor (biiramlsyatib T. 

„57. : c. e.c. Bdiitlingk; abhyudito, A ; .mnoa-hoiis-pa (,==abbyudito, , bM: 
read hos, ablijmcito ■?)j T ; Vbe ought, to give, there is notliing for him, 



BUDDHACARITA 


wmr ^ m ii ii 

m mm 

fffTTS^ 5fT<!! Hf^ ?|l|iT<?rT: || || 

'm ^ WFTWT HSf: Wff 


60. c. T omits 4anai^, d. T omits riiddliaya. gadgaya(corrected to 
da ?)mddiiaya gira^L, A. 

6L a. anathi, A: d. vina, A. 

62, a. A omits n% leaving gap ; ma-tiios, T. d. e.e. ; A omits iii , 
de-ltar Itos^tatlia mi I), T ; tatka sa, Co. ; tatah sa, GawroasM, 

63, b. to dampatf, LOders. c. e.e. Cowell ; parito pi, A ; gziian-dii 
{paratra, omitting api), T ; * in tbe bereafter *, C. 

64, b. priye^yakakbam mahwt, A ; sdug dan pban-tslnin pbrag-dog- 

cin rtsod-par, T ; priye ^py akakbaia anibnr, Co. 




CANTO VIII 


89 


^ g fIT 

m i 

^ ^ ?Ttrf% fn?m 

WR ^ I! li 

^ % ^51T 

if ?T35}5n?IT<¥f^HiSf'T ! 

^ g tW TTrf^Tf ^ tn^ ^T 

m ^ Winf^ % HVTT^aj: !! !l 

' . gsk. -rs » 

^WTFFTt ’ErafWR^f^ 
ijMwf I 

sf TTf^sizra 

ftrg: II II 

wr l^TPi rrer y r a r fe- ^r tr: i 

araisrentf ^ ^ iif ch 

iwTfr wm 1^* ww tel *151 ^TxsR#sftr m i 
^5r|TW#t^fT^ Wtf^ ^ »T% wilt ’Era ll^^ll 

65. !>. vafjiiggumm* A. d. bad-med {striyam for sriyam), T. 

66. b. darlabhamb., A ; riied-par dkah-ba-min (na . . . \ii clurlabbam ?), 
T ; M diirlabham^ Kem ; ’tMiirlabbam, BoM-lingk. d. JakBad iti. A ; spon 

2l:i€?s, T. , 

67. a. abhagiiii, A. e. mandabhagyo bati, A. 

§8. a. nysamsarli igukamara®^ A d. “idrsam vatah, A ; lidi-tii-fra kye-ma^ 

T. 

Si. a. aamapi, A ; Mag*gi bdoa-palii sems 3 ^axi (aiamitpi Mmakfda* 
yarn), T. b. ayasa (rewritten !)pi A ; Icags-laB, T. 
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^ fsRTOT I 

ff 15^ 

^ 5T wr: ^ it 'So II 

?f?Il=raT !*ri«fcft^lMr*l^h5^t ^ ^l^^FTffRT I 

:5?TTH3rnZ[5 SirnfRTTfS^ I 

spreg m^aif^ mm- ii 'S^ ii 

;|rn0 ^ 

w?T ^rfWw; 

ai4lM^4^ ii 'S^ « 

3r%if 

fiffNi 

iift?r«# fWiinT tirff^: n ^s8 ii 

?if^ wif^ fjRrrfe % 

5Rf wsiT ’spsr^ fwto* Srnr i 

^ ^ % fjpt: 

■,■■■%»■■• 

ftr^sfiT ^rafiRpaj%f^: H 'sy^ ii 


70. 

■7L 

72. 

73. 

74. 


c. siaca, A. 

cd. “taditaii mukhais m{?)aba?pair, A. 

c. janasya, A. cd, cahatah cacala, A. 

d. aacipate vrtta, A. 
a. imihurtta, A. 


CANTO vin 
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% 

?r^ wr ^ ^ ?rsi ?p[ ^ 

^ Hwwr ^nfm 

II 'Sf II 

sp^ TmT. tmi I 

--.-» ^ 

^ ’m 

f «i5g-<itjrprfl*iien«( i U^ ii -q>s ii 



5 l|«t rt|%: 


^ ^ ^Pr*Tt 3T^il<rM li -QC: || 

wm fh=i% 


^ I 
5T% 2Ra5!% »rfft 

51 ?it wr: wm fw^ 1 11 oe 


76. b. vrajan drutam, Liiders. punar evam, A ; der (for de 1) ni slar- 
yan, T ; * do you take me quickly and go to him ; if not {=or}, go and come 
back with bim C ; punar enaiii, Bobtiingk. d. Tigadbarogam^m sado^adimd, 
A. 

77. a. krte, A ; piirogs-par gjur-pa-na, T. fo. srmjayab, Co. cd. gate 
®inumuli§ur, Co. ; bdag-nid tlmr-hdod, T ; ‘ killing myself, will cause my body 
not to be C. 

78. d. yid mi-bcle byas yid-kyi rmons-pa gan-ks mia (kTtain katbam 
na muhyed vimano mano, omitting manor api), T. 

79. a. rSjnas punayaya, A ; rgyal-po ajahi sras-po, T. d. kipanam, A. 
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wm ^ ^ wmm i 

?% ’TfNrf% n firqT^ ftram: iico h 

f^sr I 

% 


imr: f d1%rr^ 



^ ^ TmTiH^ 5T =^Fgwt^ li II 

?5r^ ’sit^itr^ tl‘ 

If ^rn*^M m 

^ 52?TT II || 

^ f^TSTfr rw vnrwj 

?n%: f ^ rl^ I 
5? f% H f^ 51 

Wfrf^T ^%5r wfn> II eg II 

80. », %lm, A. c. pa^psaati M ta, A ; de-la . . . yons-Mod-de T. d. 
pretagati, A. . » . * 

8L a. ®da]^Mmm* A; sdiig-bsaal skyes-gyur-te, T. K dhaiyam A 
i. Yisajftakalpa^, A. 

syllables imcertain, A ; mrlam-par 
Dzoag, T ; ^ without mthm sIowb^ or urgency C ; aYadh|ia^, Co. 

83. a. A omits wa ; mi-mchog, T. c. ^ajam, A. lak§ml,*A. 



'85« ». .karya e^a, Speyer, 

86. , , a. nampatir api, A ; de-nas . . ' . mi-bdag-gis, T. ■■ b. ncs-par . ^Ldi-naa, 
(dbriiTOin ite), T. e. prayanti, A ; dgah-bar rab4u-son (prayati Iiar^ ?), T. 

87. c. savadbdiaiiasyadaro, A. 




CANTO IX 


1. a. manti'*, A. b. nfpena, A. 

3. a. tshid t®hm (nySyavat), T. vipra, A. 

4. c. e.c. ; adblram, A ; nag-por (for bdag 
d. 4ni?m(? sm ?)grahe, A ; grata rab-tu^dzin, T. 

5. c. kaK, A ; gtags, T. 

6. d. aiSj&bhiimikbo, A ; msoa-par gdon-p 
ggega (yataa tvarfinahbiroTilrho), T ; ‘ be has gnrw, 




CAOTC DC 
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rm ?f fwHwsr i 

ijwmi ^ ?iT?f: h 'Q « 

HrR^t l^fNiTTOfTt ff -«fgWI»tW*f?T« I 
^ W Jlf^^ II c: H 

?rR f^fTtjTqu^^ mm msp^ i 

Tj^ « £: ii 

Tfm^TFTRrg^^creT 3T%^ i 

IfSrWTtW H TpRT%^ H 

T^\m^mm ^ 4f^fm h u « 

ft ««j4|^w^5Rf5^«^gsTr w% I 

TfT^C^ igfwfff-* ^PBlff ^RP?R^ H I 

liH >nft ^:ft*[% gj5?^ I 

^mK TF>iT «T*iifT*Mt fsrliw n m « 


7. b, feaatfyam, A. c. iva r§.jabba (gap for missing letter), A ; rgyal- 
po-la gus-pas, T. d. jattab sa yatab, A* 

B. b. vapo# j vaiantaih, A ; skn-lns rab-tn-bbar-baj T. c. e.c. Windisch ; 
nrpopavi?taiii,'A ; fie-bar-zlmgs-pa, T. d. sfirya. A, ' 

9. a. *opaye{correct€d to ya)yo, A. d; aurvaseyab, A. 

10. , b. ittfar&mgMm A. d. diviva ^mkraihgirisau, A. 

11. a, lytabbyaniiinaT abbita tatas. A. - ■ b. ni^idatub, A. 
a. ta v^’fcpi*®, A. b. ri.jasiita, A. .,'C. pirajatan, A-; yoas-j^dus-dag^ 


12 . 


K T. 

13 . b. moiQfi-im brgyal-bar g 3 rio:-pa^ste;(saobMa gate .... nnimnrcba !)- 
T ; bewildared and diskacted, be lay on tbe, dirty ground €. 
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sri-ififu ^ fiT^* % % «Tt%3=f%?TTn^ I 

wi ?«RiT% ^ II ^8 I1 

<T^ Hfaj^ra rm ^fi%?fTi| I 

^ ^TT wt^: mil H ^ 

^ 1% if^: I 

m ifwiTWl wf^ 11^^!! 

IrfT^l^TTf^^ W% ^ I 

WSM fl ?3R: II ^^S ti 

if %w ^ ^ fm- f^sfir 1%^f^?mT ?r?fNp^ i 

^ ^ fw ^ 1% ii^c 


mm iRtwii 11 II 


R^TO^r ^ t^rf^rr^ h h 

14- b. te va-Finam etam, A ; khyocl-kyi hbyun-bahi hgyur-bap don 
X (omitting etam). 

10. abo* only partially legible in A from vrttih to karoti ; Co/s text 
agrw with T. 

17. ab. °patya kame, A; dus-su, T. c. ani^ta-bandho kuru mapy apye- 
(? pyi ?)k§am, A ; mi-hdod giien-hdnn kho-bo-la ni Itos-par mdzod, T. d. 
lUi^ble in A ; Oo/s text agrees with T, 

18. d. Mga, A. 

19« a, am^avisaktaharaih, A. c* phnn-tshogs yan-iag dbns-na (lak§- 
myangamadhje), T. d. thar-pahi lam (mok^margah), T. 

For 0 and FP see notes in translation, a. dhruvajati (one syllable 
short), A ; brtan-pabi nn-bo, T. vadr(?)abahu, A ; rdo-rjehi kg-pa, T. d. 
yft%e(lgit)driima, A ; Ibgro dan l|on4in can {. . . drnmaih), T. 




CANTO IX 
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tr^Ert" f%^?!F! \ 

^ iirnf^%^5 i 

Tmmm iw ^ ii%^ ii ^5? ii 

^T#?T ^qtcraf^rfm^ijr i 

^1WT5T#T flfOTTW #%5T 7T#PTgjr£fTfR II 5?^ II 

^ ♦n. -V 

’ajPRpjTTO ?g<5W^ WTR 
^.Wl% SFT^nCTW: I 

5TR#Fr 

fW^RT ift: II ^8 II 

1[T%^ TT^ Wpl^^Sf I 

sirf wi firgj fwrS f^rpsRTig^ iis^yi^ii 

^ipMMf wpc^ f^spnprxripf i 

n it 

¥% 5 f f^^^i srart »i%^ ^ ^ft^i5['i 

wwTHfJi i^r ^ iifl^i ^ II i 

21* a. grhastha nr°, A. c* ubho pi tasmat yugapat bhajasva, A. d. 
oIttMMpatyam, Co. 

23. a. bbSimpati bbavantam, A. 

24. a. tvaih(?)prabliavai(?), A. c. T separates natba blnam ; ' without 
a savioiir, with nothing to rely on \ 0. d. ivarn^ave ganh, A ; grii bzhin-du, 
T ; ‘ yon should be the captain of the ship C. 

25. a. gahgodac{1r?)abh(1nd?)aiiibhaveBa, A; chn-bo gahgahi Ito-nas 
bynh-ba, T* c* pitn, A. 

, 26. a. ca samehi, A ; inldiyen-par md»od, T. d. arttaih ka (rest torn 
oiit)» A ; fiam-thag snm-rjer hn-ba*mo, T. ' ■ 

27. a. Mist two syllables tom out in A ; nah-pa, T. b. vaige (marked 
i-bov© to- show error) kai!©Enm(?)|i, A, 
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?f TTf^ II « 

^t^lllRT rWjfa|%5T I 

C\ 

^TTFTRWifT i«^ II II 

M ^SfT ifrfWfWr I 

mm ii « 

wi rr?r% 

^tri^ (fi- -it I 

wpr^ ssrxftpRnf^tT^ 

j^TWRiTT ^rsR mmf^ ii m n 

^1 M sjsfTfir a^^ii 

^ i*rcrf^TO3 T#i vmm^ «f wf^ 1 1 
59 ^iii5|^ htft^ fmi# ¥rrf%f^ %r#t k r 

28. be. samtapas(?m?)aaitsb (tear mwmmg seven syllables) mhulam, 
A ; knn-nas gdnn-ba mtbar-gynr-pa ni bdpe3i-|»a-ste . . . sgra-gcan bdzin de 
(= text, but antagatam for antar®)> T. 

29. cd. tvaddar§4ana (tear covering one syllable)cchati dahyama (tear 
covering three syllables) puram, A ; pho-bran-btsun-mobi hkhor. . . tsMg-pa 
dag ni khyed-la ita-bahi ebu hdod-do, T. d. krsnam, A. 

30. c. yon-tan-ldan-zhin yon-tan fes-pas (gunavan gimajjSab), T ; 

* answered properly and modestly C. 

31. a. tanayam. (tear coverfeg three syllables), A ; pha-mams-kyi ni bu-la, 
T. b. map! bhumipa^ya, A. c. ^jaravidbhyo (one syllable short), A ; rga 
dan rgad-pa-las, T* d. hjigs-te nags-su phyin-nas (=bhito vanaih gatva), T. 

32„ b. nasti yadi syat, A ; mthar ni gal-te . . . yin-na, T. c. bhutvapa 
(Ipil, 1&0O tear oov«ing three syllables) yogas, A ; yuh-rih gyur fcyah mam- 
|»r-bbrai-ba*st (bMto *pi dram vlyogas I), T. d. guru, A. 

33. b# b jvSn Sha na |aiyam (one syllable short), A ; khyod-kyis smras 
4efl bdag-k dga|i-ba med, T* 


CANTO IX 


m 


^ ^ Wfi 3r»r?T: H’^li:^ i 

4mq%^4 i<ft ^ finr: h ^8 r 

AliRj JijaTPITfHf W^Rt ^fT% WiPTt JfWFTP^ I 

irrit # 1 ii%rT ^ » |^ R 

3:tf^ fw irsT«r i§piJ ipnfw i 

3T(^ yi^4 ^ r r 

^ ^roldnifa mm i 

MWin# irf^j I 

^iT^ 3Fn^f^ ^p(ifm wm* r^c:r 

TTSit m TTSTT 1 

irfFTST^ im if g R R 

34. b. vioiCtear covering three syliabies)tah praesmm, ^A; hgro-bahi 
spyod-pa mam-pa-sna«tehogs, T. e. ^betii na siito na bmidiiiir> A. d. 
hchih-ba de. . . mtshan-maAid (®naiinittifca e^a bandhah ?), T ; ‘that wbicb 
produces the grief of separation *, 0 ; eva i^pab, Gawroaski. 

35. a. yadMhvaganam iva, A ; lam-du hgro-rnams bdir ni , . . ji-lta- 
bahi, T. c. bhajetya (t added later to original ya), A. d. bandhii (tear 
covering seven syllables) hinah, A ; gnen-Mim dam-hchah skye-bos mam-par- 
'dman-pa-yi,'T. 

36. cd. gatvapi tarapy aparatra gacehety evam jano yogini, A ; der 
soh-nas kyan pha-rol gzhan-du hgro-hgynr-la de-ltar Mor-ldan 8kya4a'(— text, 
omlttiog one api), T, 

37. ab. “prabhrti pra (tear covering seven syllables) su vadhaya, A ; 
gnas-skabs thams-cad-du . , , rab-tu-gnas-pa-ste, T. c. akaiam, Oappeller ; 

.T.ambiguous. ■:■■■■ 

38. b. A omits la ; de-bzbin nor-gyi ebo-gar zhugs dus yin-no (kilas 
tathasty arthavidhau pravietah ?), T. d. arcc(!vv?)iliake feeyaai smnrva- 
kalah ; A ; dge-Iegs nes-par-thob-pa dus yod-ma-yin-no, T ; ‘ in the dkimm 
that takes away death there is no time % C. 

39. a. yac oa ragha, A ; gah yan rgyal-po, T, 
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mm f% I 

^lawffiw ^ ^ ^ Jl%¥iT H 88 II 

f% # ff ^ irf^^: I 

t^Rps^; p II 8y[ ii 

^ftWTf% #fTpRT »?t5r J 

jH’fTpm w%5i wim hb^ii 


40. a. ii;pe(?a?)tvain, A. 

^ 41. ab. pradipta vi?© sarnyuktam (one syllable short), A. c, ca sthiv- 

{?rt}a s{tm1)arabindam, A ; p^ma-dah-bcas chu Ita-bu, T. d. rgyai-srid 
dan ni gs©r-dag (rajyajh hiranyam '?.)," T ; rammyam, A ; ' kingship is very 
pleasant \ 'FP. 

42. a. dharnuna, A. b. tajbha, A; jidtar, T. c. A reads avagraha 
and T ©iiaits it. d. i:gyal-sridn©s-par-dor-Tia8 (rajyam nimuktva !), T. 

43. b. tosam ka(eorrected to va, dha or ga)ran ratnam, A ; rin-chen 
bzhin-du tshim-pa mchog, T. 

44. a. ri§t{eoiTected to jh}ani, A. b. vanam, A. cd. e.e. Qawxonski ; 
naaiiyapaiHiaih vans, A ; hthad-pa ma-yin-no (nSsty npapannam ?), T. 

. 45. fo. vaigam, A. 

45. a. roed dan mam.pr.raions (iobhad vimohSd), T. d. salyajy**, A. 


CANTO IX 
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» 80 B 

m ^ W ^WT %?!^f|H I 

Sfi?lpJFTJ ^ ^ %pwt m ^ || gc: tt 

tjj^ ^ Tijsg 

Tm ^FTf?r#^?5fTf%5R^ I 

ft ^TtTiw 

fT^g^fgT wirftw TlWfH ^ U|T r * T iV|^^ « I 

<i3?nf^m m i?t wnfwTprr: \\% » ii 

^ w# mr^m^ ^ i 

%W ft TO ^ n II 

w^iftro^pinwT ^ 1 


47. c. garhastham, A. A acldis after this verse, T after verse 49, the 
following spurious verse, which is not in C : — 

Vahnes ca toyasya ca ndsti saThdhilj, 
iaihasya satyasya ca ndsti mmSMli j 
Aryasya pdpasya ca ndsti samdhih 

samasya danda^ya ca ndsti samdhih jj 
,;v :■':■■•■■ A ^reacis &mas¥a in d. ■ 

49. b. chaiaavisiplava§ ca (mark against ^i to cutiit out), A. c. samag 

50. b. samav aptavantah, A ; zhi-ba thob-pa-can, T. c. e,c. ; raj yad- 
mita, A ; rgyal-srid-dag-la sfien-nas (=:rajyany airitya, or rajyairayid), 
T. d. °krtabhidhanah, A ; mnon-pahi ha-rgyal byas (so Peking edition), T. 

51. b. vana moham (corrected in same hand to vanan naham), A ; 
Mag ni nags-tshal (=text omitting na), T. c. ^'samjfia, A. 

52 . c, uktavantas, A. 
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vipf ^ ^ g grr^f^j i 

ff ^ ^ « yt,^ II 

^ ’W ^[fd^SST ^ J 

^ uOT^ra II yt8 ii 

Tpwl^s#^ ’^■%f^^rffrt#^ ^f^f^ramfro* i 
^ wt^l^feiTnr ’ft; ii %%, ii 

inf^ff^ <<j4iR% rni ^ipi^ i 

’^nfl^Mi^ 5f <^iir^r4i€liM^«siisi*i%';Ri flw; bm,^ii 

^ # f<f ftf ^ 1 I 

irifiT ^maifiTt ii VL^s M 

w#sif% ’5«T^ %«r ^ I 

^ ^rw^fftrfiT fift jprac; ii ii 

f^: vmKi fjprrftRW f?R%| I 

wf ^ 5^1 ^ H 11 

53. a. uiantradliaro tavayam, A ; chos-kyi eho-gar (so Peking edition 

dbo-gas Weller) • . , khyod-kyi hdi, T. b. T omits na tu (but read min for 
yin ?). ’ 

54. a. buddMh tava ii5ti^uk§ma, A. cd. yas tva pratyak^am artlia, A, 

55. ;: . a. kecid abub, A, b. °pratijnab, A. c. ^amsayito, A, 

56. b. rasyamabe, A. yatbopapatti, Bobtlingk. 

57. c. by apa, A. d. prakittim Tadanti, A ; pravrttim pmiqter, 
Gawroiiski. 


CANTO IX 


pm. 



60. b. tejaii, A. e.c. Cowell; femayanti, . A; skems-par byed-pa-sjje 
(sssicN^ayanti}, T; *fir© makes water dry up’, C. .c. 'sarlrasastbaiay,. A. d, 

.e.c. Gawronski ; aikyafi ca dat-ra, A ; gcig-Si4 gyur-uas (==a!kyain:bbfitva),/T-; 
' by tbeir natures uniting, they make all creatures :.0, 

61. a, ®mSrddbnS, A and Co. ; mgo-mams-kyi {=‘^mirdbnanii#' Weller 

amends to kyis=:°muidlma), T. ■ : , . 

62. c, pravrtta, A. 

63. b. rab4u-biug-pa4a (praTrttau), T; ‘what room is there then for 
effort ? C. 

66. a, prajSbh%, A. b. sur^jpa, A. d* yaktasyasti (kta cut out by 
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i 

ipn^^sfir ^ fwiRjr ii ii 

f!<#?r ^ ssn^ I 

^ WRifTO^ snrf^rw ii ^'S ii 

m ^ ir¥wr rfw 

I - 

\ 

rTWfT? rlW rfFriTT ^ 


(T^^if^sftr itt: ir3rTf^»mT i 

mr irff f«fRi<fTr?Tw«irN^ TO Tw: ii ii 


irfTFiijfraf ^#i^reigTf sr 
^'fw wiirjjrfh^T fir^ 
mm fTTOf^ ^ imT§ 



66. c. prayatnavanto ’nyavidhikramena, Speyer, 

67. d. sariitapanasas, A. 

68. a. bhava do§a®, A ; khyod-kyi skyon-gyi, T. d. svagrMn (rubbed 
and barely legible) vanebhyah, A ; ran-gi Mian-par {syagrbam ?), T, 

60. b. zhugs-gyur-la (vive^a), T- c. mabi, .A. 

70. a, salyS-dbipati dramak§e, A; do-ba dan bcas bdag-poM lJoii4m 
min, T; ‘the king of the ^Iva country caiied Drama’, 0. b, sasunur 
gg(?)ag{?)Em viye&sb (mudi rubbed), A ; bu dan bcas-pa gron-du zhugs-pa-ste, 
T. d, sbyin-sreg dan bcas mthab-can Iha-yis (sahutir antideTab), T. 

71. a. chos dan grags-par rab-zhugs-pa (dharmaya^hpravi^ta, or ®pra- 
^rtta), T ; ‘’pmd!|^, OaTOonski. b. bhavantoy an{ft?}tlyiih, A ; khan- 
khyim-mams'Su soh-ba-ste, T. • 


CANTO IX 
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rRTt W^WSi ?T^W5: 

fjR ^ %«r 53TO 

¥^ fwft n vS^ H 

xmfm 5TT#fiT ■^ ^ #spr: 

■«Tw Twrw i 

rm rnwr ^ 

ti 'S^ ii 

M<Ifr5Rr<fi f% ^ 1[^T^f^:Hs38l| 

mUi^ I 

iw ^ ff^slTT f^»rf^rHcH^: n <Q% II 

72. b. byas-pahi (cakru^ah for cak§u$ah), T. c. abMnam, A ; dmm- 
min, T. aiaktam. A; chags-min, T. d, brtan dan gnas-pada (dbi^m 
stMtam t), T ; ' words that were , . . resolute and peaceful ’ (dbrtam sthiram ?), 

€.: .,::■ ■ ■ 

73. c. ^amena va, A ; dan ni zhi-bas, T. 

74. a. k?amam sasatam hi (one syllable short), A ; the-tshom skye-bA^yi^ 
Ita-ba . . . nus,. T. b. ®parampara®, A ; phan-tshun ^od-cin mi-gsal, T ; 

* handed down over and over again (or, interchangeably) % C. c. buddhah, 
A ; mkhas-pahi, T. parapratyayate, A. 

7b. b. san^yite ^u(gap for one character) matih, A ; the-tshom-na dge, 
blo-gro8 gyur, T, c. e.c. Luders ; vrthapi khedo pi, A ; hbras-bu-med byid(?, 
Weller reads byir and amends to byin, Peking edition has phyir)-Ia yah 
{ =vrtim khede’pi ?), T ; * it is better to follow the dharma of ivbha by 
than to take pleasure in the practice of cMblm \ C. 
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f 5Enf«r^ i 

11^ 5T wfH H'S^K 

qiitsi irf^ ^ I 

^ % iTTO 5f ^i4^ra%w imrapr ^ifwraHTJ ii'S^h 

^ imm ffw^ i 

^?l%r ^ H ©c: B 

m S^f^W f rfTSi!^ 
if ^«?TT#J irf«li|i|«|'!!ji|*^ I 

?[fff irf^ w w?: irf^fft 

ii«lif(8n<i ^ ^ B B 

im: wwr^, wf%?rffsfT^ ?i^ fsRPRf i 

si%<ir^T swrg: 8 C® B 

yrf^fr d^ 

fETT^ Jifw^iipr awg^si i 

ff ^ if ^ irftr B b 

76* K ftTailii, A, d. vafo^ti, A. 

77. c. praioana, A. b. dper bstan-te (nidarsayan ?), T. 

78. c. v%ayomTakbe®, A ; yal-la kha-bltas dban-po, T. 

79. cd. garrYitS yatbai§ta.m, A. 

d. dal-bi 2 s son-nas (=.4anair gatva, for ^anair agatya ?), T. 

81. c. diirddha^am, A ; Mta-bar dkah-ba (durdar^m), T, d. dra§t;E, A 
patbi sefcar na (one syllable sborfc), A, 






CANTO IX 

<fr mi ^ ms 

]4>^«y 4^11413^ j 

^CT^TFr 
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CANTO X 

WT II \ 11 

tt: 1 ^ ^ ¥H iJcT I 

fm 5TTO^ II ^ II 

Pfasr-RT ftw fprpf^?^ i 

m II ^ n 

n ^ ^S 5 i«i 5 ?^ ^ ^ 

?RR^ ?i^ #s’^^»r^ I 

^ ?r: ^ wm ftr 

«i: «<>Pii^T% m ^ I 8 II 

iftl^^ ' R i ii .’l 3 r; TO«ft wm I 

c 

1%3^ a r i r n TT irPi^igt qt%T ii ^ ii 

•1. a, ®va3s:§y§a. A, d. dpaldanidan-pahirgyal-pohikhyab-tu (“^nmad 
rSja^iam, read dpalddan Mi^ 

2. b, pStam va iivais, A, d. zM-bar raii-byiiB 'tsbans-pa^' (^ 
smyiyibblitr !), T. 

S. c. vMismiye, A. d. sthaauYrataeyadva, A ; de-yi briiil-zhiigs brtaa-pa 
bzbm (stbtoiiivrato ’^eva ?), T ; CJo. as in text. 

4 a, yo nyena yayo, A ; gzban gan ma son (yo ’nyo na yayau), T. b. 
ya^ citra tastban patbi yo nvagacchat, A ; der ni gan-zhig lam-na gnas de 
rjes-bgro-zMn, ’T, 

5. a. ka4ci tam, A, d, naivam, A ; kha-cig de-la rab-tn-mebod-nas 
son-bar-gynr (^enaih jagama pratipujya kaicit), T. ka^ci, A. 



CANTO X 

mmf^ n ^ h 

<i^#ii<T ^T5rt ^[wr ^ 

H %w f^^pTTWT ^ mnf ?1%Mi <Q r 

^ ^ ^ 3Tf?T ^ I 

^ mm ^ m fT^’^ mm « c h 

?T fw^‘ f?srf7nTTW5!Tl Tmmm II e I 




Mw-^ ^ TO fTOfm# 5 ^: sfsnir n ^ » g 
^ IT WT ?W^ ^ ftS^ ^sftjiftsiifMw I 

« nsrfsRft , 

»4,T. d. 

7 a. “kriyanam. A, c. e.c. Kielhorn and Kem ; ta devakalpam nara- 
devasutram. A ; lha dan mtshnns-pahi mi-dban sras-po (=tam devakalpaih 
narendrasunum), T. d^ ua tarppa(?mpa, ?rmya) drstih (one-syllable shL). 

ia;arpa5;^);T/"‘^ ^ ma-gyur-to (=nmic,ya na. 

8. a. bhravo.A. d. T omds atha. 

r. ,^ j T' \ svarnpabhruvam (one syllable short), A ; smin-ma 
mdsod-pu dan ^aa mthon-naa (=dr§t.va somabhruvam), T. b. febhajalao 

A. c. vesam, A. cd. ''palanarha samcak§ublie, A, ^ 

^ 10. d. sasamsa, A ; skyes-bu-mams-kyis de smras-so (pura§a^ iatemsat), 

11. fa vipro ^a, A ; bram-ze-rnams-kyis gah, T. c. sa eva Sksva 

r. ■'“ <”■ ■“* A ; to- 
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wT fw 1 

IN ^ > 

*5n^ ® 

^istsr ijsTT ^ ^ 

^ iqT^ t^tW* I 

ift^: fil^ird4W^i^y<W - « 

inr* W rWt^ ^ ^ 

12. a. ®gat»rtho, A ; yid-kyis chags4m zhen-gyur-pahi, T. c. de ni 
gan-du son zh^ (=sa kva gacohatiti). T. d. nvagacehan, A. 

13. d. nes-bsdams-nas (nibadhya ?), T ; nivarya, Windisck. 

14. b. ptafiravajoaib., A. cd. cainani mahidharain, A. 

15. a. tasmin vanau lodliravanopaga{?rt)dhe, A ; rodhraki Mgs-kyis 
fie-bar-Bbas-pa^ ri-bo dear, T ; ‘ on this mountain with its forest of luxunan 

t!!«56S % 1*P* 

16. a. tatraivam, A ; der ni de nid . . . mthon-gyur-nas, T. b. ftraipyaya, 
A. 

17. a. "Vlrya, A. ■ . 

18. a. e.c. ; tanasmatasyopari, A ; de-nasde-yisten-na (tatastasyopa,n). 
T. c. Tirocamana, A. d. team ndyantam {one syllable short), A ; n-bon-gi 
mtuhan . . . byuh-ba, T. 


CANTO X 
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IRSPrar^^^: ^ |( il 

7T \ 

^ ^lT2l#^o0fl%5T ^TRT ^ ^‘^P^qiTiTT?^ V H 5^o 

H?r: wTO^Rtif^ f55Wrr% ^[twt i 

^!i4iHf^3««(^<Hn^ fr^ II II 

lltfiTJ % WfcTJ fi%*f I 

wiTTT f%^w ?nft % fTwrf^ fMN' ii 

^^rrf^sr^ 1 %! 3 € 51 ^ ^ * 15 ^* 1 

^ ^lfiA*«^<8l ^iij|«ft ^^fWITTr ^ ?13g II 
*nrf ^ % ’itt%?T^^»^*TT% w^fPi#§i5nR*fii%fnt_ i 
TO*‘ iramnw3wti3? m nt# ^ 

7f?#r?5r ?isg ?rf^ ^ ?g 


W. b. ^anam ivopadi^tam. A ; spnil-ba bzhin-du fie-bar-bztugs, T. 
At. b. ohatuiSmyam, A ; khams mfiam gyur-pa, T. 

21 . b. Silatale’ (pp for missing syllable) ni?asada. A; rdo-babi %-la 
. . . yM-dag-nM-gnas-Sin,^ T. c. nrpopavisya°, A ; fie-sar ne-bar-bsdad-nas, T. 

t- i. A * 1 .^ , sutaya yato me, A; gan-phyir bdag-la ran-gi na- 

tshod smra-Mod-pa skyes-te, T. <= i, j » 

b. vMam vayo, A ; na-tshod gsar-pa, T. d. bhaik^yaka, A. 

24. ab. “arhamn kaeaya”, A. 

. f' A^’ > rim-par, T. d. bhuktvarddham, A ; iShyed-la Ions- 

spyod mdzod, T. > > r .> 



fwn 

w^ r^-Ml^T II II 

^|4ln5^^M<5^’!r W- 

mm- ^ si^it ^ ^rff^rs^J ii h 

?f^T^Pf®P^ ^ ^xi%?raEr<irer i 

i;44t)|^|^lfM^<n «3FfT<R^ I 1^® H 


26. b. Sa(Hia added in matgin)§ray§, Sri^, A ; dpal gaa bsnags (bsdags, 
jrmg edition)-pa-ste (equivalent uncertain), T ; fiamaSraya, Bohtlingk. 

2f?. b. visrambha®, A. c. vynhany any(oorreoted to n)ekayi vigShya, 
; sde igyas-mams ni . . . mam-par-dkrugs byas-nas, T. d. para jigisa, A ; 
a-iol-iDBins ni pham-par mdzod, T. 

28. a. atranyataram, A. d. bbramsam, A. 

29. a. yo by atra dhammo, A ; gan-zhig don dan ehos-la, T. b. 

ianmnak5inye{?mpe?.o<areetedtomo), A. o. fie-bar.zhi-baa(oopaSamenal), 

30. a. nisevanena, A. 




CANTO X 


5T % I 

SRTTTTi? 

^ filWR II H 

WtfiT #t: ^ ^litqwlS t ljaini4<l^| t | 
wm W ^8(€liiTT M wfk^ 11^811 

npElf^^rTTf^ ^ I 

^kwTT^fpqfxr wm w h 


31 . a. ni§phaio, A. cd. yogyo lokan ahi trin iM kim pur (gap for missiag 

syllable) ggam, A ; hjig-rten gsum-rnams kyan hos-pa yin-na sa hdir smos- 

ci-dgos, T. 

32. c. Ve^am, A. 

33. A transposes the two lines ; T as in text. c. bhuk§va bhik^yairama'^, 
A. d. priyadJaarmma dharmma, A. 

34. ed. kamam madhyasya, A. d. dharmma, A. 

35. d. tena yatha haranti, A ; lam de-las (read la ?) hphrogs-par-byed 
(tena patba hriyante 1), T ; svena patha, Windisch, 

36. a. Tiiiaarsayanti, A ; mam-dpyod Idan-pa-ste, T. d. .agatyeva, A ; 
son-ba ma-yin phyir, T. 
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II II 

?TiRr^^ '^q^HJTlf^ ^ I 

w«nei ^ It w wfM ^ ii ii 

TTW TH ^ ’Em fWR 

utTfH T R fr ^rPRiT*^ H I! 

fw »I^ TfTT 17#’ TT^ ?7 t4^ 118 »I1 

*v ♦ '. ■ ■■ ^ ■ ■ g^..'^. ...-. ... ' 

SJER TnnPFTrRTT WTT 

- ^.. .„... ^ 

T* WTTi J 

^ TT TTITT^’ 

NfT# ){ 8^ H 



11%’ IS"?^ »wrafT§wsthii% ^rr^rniwt «!tit i^wr. ^ ii ^ o n 


38. b. vyapetu, A. 

39. c. yajSer, A. * You should mount the back of the spiritual naga ^ 
(nagapr^tham), C. 

40. a. mam-par-bcms-pajbi phyag-mams (MbaddhabaHavo ?), T. 

41. a. A omits vaco; magadha-yi bdag-pos tshig smras-pa, T. b« 
dhruTam babha§e, A ; smra-ba yan-dag mdzes, T. 
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CANTO XI 

^r^s^rap:: wn^ h \ » 

5TT^%?Ti^ fwN «rrTO 1 

<Pr w|W:^T ft ^ 8 

’iRn^ ^ f%ii%f I 

T^t mj !f^tl M <q<>rwi%«< II ^ n 

ISI^ V— - **S. **s 

iir^ y 
fipiT fig irffir piT 

^ ^ rui ^ ^ I 

^ 5praf% TTT^ ft»ii 

H’fwi *fi4<!^in ?jsF*| ’iw ^ ^ irfH f?PT«i% I 

11^^ mmi ^ h ^ h 

1. b. siikpimiikbena, A ; b^-kyi sgo*nas, T, c. kulaioca®, A. 

2. a. bba¥ato bbidbatu, A ; kbyod-kyi cbo-ga, T ; bbaFato *bhidblaaiii, 
BobtiiBgk, d. pari^iiddbavi’ttah, A ; yons-su-dag-pabi spyod-pas^ T. 

3. a. 'svakulanurilpa, A ; ran rigs rj©s-BU»spyod«pa8, T, 

5. c. aptasirapi (one syllable short), A-; snlh-po thob-pa-ste, T. 

6. b. e*c. ; vihaya pr&g eva ti niicayae te, A ; khyod-kyi nes-pa gan- 
idiig bdagda dmigs-pa ^idi (=text, omitting kbain), T. 
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^ • 

wari| mitw ii ^ « 

^ rni 3imT3^%«T: I 

if ^ w »r » 

mm nt^^rsiTJ faiwi^fKr 
ft:iRPEr HpiT^n^rT^ ^ I 

mm U ;jH<i<n¥^ : ii e. ii 

^ ^ mPf{ m ^ i 

m U mfm M« b 

iT 55nfrsfe JRrai* I 

: Tmt mn II U « 

4j|i4^rc£i ■Ennc i 

?Rit3f t 

itsf^ ft?<^«<^f I 

*^|A^^^<^^R;H%^ SP^ f H: II tt 

mm ^ wm^ mwmm% i 

^rr%mHt mm ii ^8 h 


8. a. bibkaimi, A. 

iL ab, kamaik mohac, A. b. prasaktak, A. 

12. c. m ki %ptir, Mders ; T Indeterminate. 

13. b. ions-spyod-de (bknkjan for jitva ?), T. d. Md, A. 

14. b. prapa^, A. d. ni^usah prapata, A. 


CANTO XI 
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^ Tjmr fwu ^ i 

#WSfw: 5TPi II W II 

1^ %ft ^ f^ra% %f # II 8 

'fhCT^ 

0\ \# 

srzT 1 
^jsi^sfxr WIT** 

W- SRPli%!|^i|^d smsT 8 ?0 II 

^ gi% » g^ lT^FT ^INFT 1 


f^sfiTfir H^ca 

'«II^T^^ TOT ¥-- ^grgi t <«i>q^4rH^«( I 
^np5 ^ ^im ^ titt4 mwm 1% wr^||rf a a 
TOTfi^j *pf^?T^7rpit ^ ffmm i 

wm ^ W%^rf<3WTflt ^g l T ? TT gl4f^ : 


15. a. edai ca, A. cd. jihirsu jagama, A. 

16. a. naglm^a, A. b. nagiiu^ad, A. 

17. c. yair anyakarya, A ; gan-gis don gzhan ma-yin, T ; ‘ peaceful and 
seeking nothing C ; ‘ seeking for molc§a by separation from the desires \ FP. 

18. a. ngrasndhas, A. b. bhismat, A. d, e.c. tadvittmam kirn pnr 
a’raatanam (one syllable short), A ; spyod-mams-kyi hjoms-phyir de-phyir 
brtnl-zhiags mams-kyi smos-ui-dgos (=v|ttin§ih vadhiya tat Mm piinar ¥ra« 
t&oim), T ; tadYrttiti, WIndisch. 

19. a. ai§vMam, A ; mya-han (for myoh-ba ?), T. b. samyojanat- 
kar^am, A. c. garha, A. 

. SO. a. kp^ldibhir ddharimnabhir anvitanam, A ; zMn^gi las-Ia ec^-pa- 
mams-kyis ham-thag-cih, T ; ‘ every difficult means of livelihood % C. 



d. iapte, A ; zad^cm, 

a. parirak^itas, A. d. vidvan ihi, A ; hidi-na mklias-pa, T. 
c, kruddhagra^arppa®^ A ; kun-nas hkkros-paM sbnil (saiii]laruddlia< 




CAOTO 51 
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m ^P3^: I 

Nil %iwfwriT%3 ^snni r^'su 

^ • ^ gpT ^fsr t I 

TTf |;¥tHTfl«li€lM*!l^ 

?flti % iirsyfef irEiTf^ri i 

WFr#»mfh%f ^ 5|fT»n «»fOTR^ iffPt B n 
5T ^IT% fgfcf^lfaf^f ifrislwfilS IT I 
^ WTW^Tf^: WFl t » 
f^piTspf^gj ¥**®5«iw I 

% ^l!iH<H^<fl T^: ^ I B 

%5 2irr^ ^renriRw Kf^: wm, b b 

27. b. §aka5M api bandhave^u (corrected in margin to Vebhyab), A; 
gner-Mun bbrel-pa-mams-las kyan, T, 

28. b. yadbbramsam arccbanty abbilangbamanSjb, A ; gan-Ia mam-par- 
bpbyo-ba-rnams ni Ibun bgyiir-te, T. c. dramapragramfido®, A ; Ijon-^in rtse- 
moid ]^bras-bn, T. 

29. a, tiTvaib, A; drag-po, T. c. svapn 0 p{?g 1 )rabboga®, A; imi-Iam 
fie-bar4ons-spyod, T, 

SO, a. yan acc(??)ayitvapi, A ; gan-mams bsgrabs-nas, T. c. angara- 
kar§ny(corrected to rs)apra®, A ; Ici-baM me-ma-mnr,* T ; * a &epit *, €. 

31. b. e.c. ; maitbiiadandakM ca, A ; T omits the jxiei® ; ‘ the Mekbali- 
I>anda(ka)8 C. c. ro-bsregs ^in (* corpse-burning wood ^ suimsika§tka® ?), 
'T'l'isinadkai^Etba 

32. b. anyonyaveraprasirto, A. 
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^ ^iT%3 ^STFC II II 

wm ^4 ^W«RTf^ I 

^ =5W '^T#r 11^811 

^ ^ wvrr: \ 

r<K(IH-t<tfiTTfil«r r ^ fr¥iT^' ll^^tll 

mm^ #»iT mim ^ %^7qff<»Rawisn‘- \ 

Ti d4M5*!«I^ <fN rrt^ I 

■ ■ vj 

^ wm ^ ( 


33. a. ka> 8 andii(?ri^?)a 2 ]a ajnah krpa pavake ca, A ; gan-dag-mams-kyi 
don-dil oka dan me-Ia dan, T ; ‘ he may bmd"*liis body and throw himself intd 
fire and water ", C 

34. a. krpanah, A. c. tapaivi, A. d. mytyu ^ramam, A ; hohih-ba (for 
hcM-ba) dan ni hal-ba, T. 

35. a, gitai hnyamte, A. b ;§alabha, A. cd. matsyo giranty ayasam 
Smi#rthin tasmad, A ; iga-dag don gner ha, T ; ‘ the pool fish longing for the 
baited hook ", C ; * the fish in the water hangs on the hook on account of taking 
thb bait ", FF. 

36. ab. yan matah S 3 ^t bhpga, A ; hdod-pabi lohs-spyod yin zhes 
bio yin-la (kama^a bhoga iti yanmatih syad?), T ; matam, Co. b. 

kha-dg lohs-spyod-mams ni yohs-su-spyod-pa-ste (=kecid bhogah parioarya- 
mSnah, or parivartyamanah), T ; pariganyamanah, A. 

37. a. toya, A. o. vatatapamvavara^ya, A ; rluh dan gduh-ba sgrib- 
^ ched^in (=vatatai^varfimaya), T. d. kopina® j(?kopane®1), A. 

38. a. de-bdfin . ... gnas yin-la (tathasti vaso?), T ; ‘one sleeps to drive 
off drowsin^s % C. b. ®&amana4anaya, A. d. sijarogya®, A ; gtsah dan 
nad-med, T ; ‘ to remove dirt me bathes ", C. 
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mff: H ii 


?r: ftifi^r^ gf f^^UTTR: ^ sfw ^ER#t 5 

^5 f5Ertt« liWwH iigoH 


cjiii)g%^T^cRrrT ^ ^rw- 
^sftr % %5 I 

^ ^ wm ^ 1^ 

<T ^ II 8^ B 


’siroreFr^ uw^ ’wP i 

;|J% u 8^ n 

^-m ire?inr- 

: .... ' "V *s ■ ,' 

rniniffr!^ ‘^iw i 

W*rl^J^5 ^fwnr II R 


39 ab, °foiiuta ta^mat, A. b. de-bzhin skye-dgu-mams (tatba pra- 
janam), T ; * therefore C. e, aimani bhoga iti, Gawronski ; lohs-spyod- 
mams jii bmh zhes (indeterminate), T; d. e,c. Finot ; prav^tan, A ; rab4p- 
zhi-bahi cbo-gar rab-zhngs ^es-rab-ean (=text?), T. 

40. a. pittadahana, A; hgro-babi (for dro*bahi?) gdun-bas (nneertaln), 
T ; * a man who has got a burning fever C. c. 'sdng-bsnal zhi-bahi bdag- 
Md-la (duhkhapratikarataya?), T. d. bhogasamjnam. A- 

41- a. yai^ad, A. b. T omits api. 

42. b. dharmme, A ; dro-bahi tshe-na, T. c. candramSava candanam, A. 

43. a. dvandani, A. /praMttiny, A':, rab-zhngs-te . (praviistiiiy), T* 
d..' pithivyaih,' A sa-la skyas-bn, T ■ 



KIW ^ ^ ^ Wff I 

*f ^rfw ^TFnzm ^FTJ « 88 II 
war ^a?as»rfii%f^ *i^iwr*irT ^:5ap*rrr m otj i 
artwarrOT^Ht fa ’itw ii8^ii 

TPi «CTWTf^ aff?T% 

^^gPEHTPr^f^ %^[w: I 
Ta^nugwi na 

^ sfTH ^ af3|RT55 w « 8^ II 

a t^naifa ?ifif ’Fwat arwa ?a i 

aarfa %a wfp wf* wa'^ ag ^Fwia^ h S'© k 
xritsfa ^fafjara (iawmat i 

atan[50ai^ai»ia fatrar aca^4^ia ii 8c: ii 

a ^Rat paei ^ m fa%aT ag fafisiai.* ii8eit 

44, a. dpitva ca misram, A ; rnam-par-hdres mthon-nas, T, b. ramjya 
feap for mifi aing character) dasya ca, A ; rgyal-srid dan ni bran-nid, T. d. 
hasab> A ; bran, T. 

45. a. gaa-phyir . . . ihag-par gyur (abhyadhikasti yasman?), T ; ‘if 
that the fact of a king giving orders makes him the best C. 

a. vahkamitre, A ; bses-min mah-por, T ; ‘ on account of the many 
*, 0. c. visrambham upeti, A. 

jye pi vase yngam, A ; rgyal-po 
*pi vaso yugam ekam eva), 
m yin-la, T. 


BUDDHACARITA 


CANTO XI 


12a 

^ fsm I 

^ irf^t W N « « II 

3f irp?PTO ^ irfwt 5! ^a iT^^i!i>|d4^fa M 
sifT^gft 5fTfir WTfq%^ ^ r fa r r 

^ 5iwf% I 

^mfcRi^T ’IT s*rf%?fi 

wipsi H R 

- ' ' **N,. #^_ 

WlT^r ’iro: I 

w f^'f%^«nmi*i R yt^ R 
s? inruic^wr f^: 1 

vfyi ^ ««wfd h y^g j 

50. b. k^ema, A ; dge dan zhi-ba}ii lam, T. d. smras-pa-bo (bruse or 
briiySb?), T. paiayanti (corrected to V^ti), A ; skyon zbes, T. 

51. a. e.o. Bobtlingk; vana pravi^to, A; nags-sti zbugs-pa, T. b. 
svadbumatilib (one syllable short), A ; mgo-bo lidar-foa (avadhiitamurdhal), 
T ; ‘ I have cast off the royal diadem % C. 0 . krtaspi‘ha, A. d. naid vacanam 
(one syllable short), A ; tshig-de . . . ma-yin-no, T. de-ph 3 rir (tatas), T. 

52. a. bhnjagam, A. b. pwna grahitum, A. c. tpiolkSm, A. d. 
bhajet, A. 

53. a. sprhayed anartho, A ; madoh . . . hdod-pa-ste, T. 

54. a. bhaisopabhogiti ca(?ra?), A ; slohs-mo ne-bar-rgyn zhes (bhaikso* 
pacariti?), T. 



BUDDHACARITA 

WTitfw ^ ^ ITf^U^ ^ \HX\\ 

^ ^ wm( wftm fw i 

iwifir ^ ^ wmi iTO ^ ij ii 
^ % #?rnT*!^ ^rrf^^r^THqsFrJ i 

'N» 

^ f^TT^ra ^ T Tp g[%^ iiy[(sii 

n«RRRT ^ ^ li^ifT** 

\» 

qpcr ^ i 

'51^ ?T?n^ . 

^ ^ 5T ?!45f : II HP II 

^ g 3T #T ^ 

5T 5nn %%n:^ 5T ^rm: i 

5f ^ 1|5T: fif: %E(T « y[c || 

T?fOT3RTf ^nCT ’M ’SRt »r^fd I 


57. Not ia C. a. samsfiraxasena, A ; likhor-ba^i mdah-yis, T ; ‘ I who- 

have been shot at by the anow of the sammm ’, FP. b. vinihSftah, A. cd. 
naid-iiied mtho-ris-na {tridive . . . niiamaye?), T. • • . » ■ 

58. a. brten-pa-^di (=sev5in imam), T. yan tn iysnatah, A. b. 
tvam artha mam, A. c. eic. ; anartha ity eva mamarthsidartanam, A ; de- 

. liar dcm-med ces ni bdag-gi (so Peking edition) brtan-pa (so Peking edition, 
read bstan-pa) %dir (=anartha ity evam mamatra dar^anam), T • ‘ this too is 
. mwfto’, C. d. trivaige, A. 

59. ab. na btovir nna janma (one syllable short), A ; hiigs-min nad 
^ - , , ma-yin skye-min, T. 

^ »- F»tii&lyataih, Gawronski. c. bahulam hi, Kem. 
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^PFr5Eff%% 

3RT infNlT ^5!%^5fT I! 



irfH HiTtr^: || ^^ H 

'um ^ ^ f^- 

mm i 

ji^rTffciT fwfsRrf^ ^ II II 
f€tfw 
H^rfspirMH I 

TO? II ^8 II 


61. b. vayassu sarvvesu vasam vikarsati, A ; na-tshod kun-ia dban-med 
mam-par-bgugs-pa-ste, T, d. samepsuna, A ; zhi-hdod, T. 

62. b. iva§ritah sthitah, A ; dge-ba ma-yin , , . bzbin gaas-pas, T. c. 
^a^ritan Sudan, A ; rten-mams gtor-te, T. d. priti ko, A. 

63. a. snto (corrected to ato), A ; de-phyir, T. c. kypatmanab, A ; 
bdag-nid byas-pa, T. 

64. a. e.c. ; yadattha cadiptapbalam, A ; yafi-na Mod-paM hbras-bu . . , 
gan smras-pa (yad attha vapi^taphalam), T. d. pad i^yate, A ; gaii-zbig . . . 



BUDDHACARITA 


xrr f¥ fkm 

if mi I 

' ^ " . ♦ *v 

^ il'SflH SJT^ff W- 

wf? wm r ii 

wf ?rf^ M*f- 

Tlt%iT »Iif:?5%if m 1 
ffwft aR?f 

sf \f 

inrrfir ini?l^ i r a n tf f g^ i ^ 5 ^ 1 

^(Wm #T?ft ifiJTSff^ f4 ^ iR 
if ^ ji?TT^rfw tii^n^^ 

H%5 ?pfi| ?Tf% *! ir ?7if t I 

l^mr f% II ^c: # 

IWT^ ^TfT^ 7t W 
w js^fwt WR II B 

f- a- A. b yBktarapa. A. c. krato. A. ga6 yan (yad api?), 

1, a, saia-rjeli fedag-fiiti gan-gi de4tar hjm^nm ci (=:tatiia kirtTS Mm 
yat kriAtmakam). T ; ‘ how much more then in doing hurt to creatures in 
sacrifice, -when seeking what m not perma;nent C. 

^ 86. a. dhanne, Bdhtlingk. ab, vidhi vatena, A ; brtul-zhugs-kyis . . . 
«ha-ga {{at cho-ga), T. b. manahsamena va, A ; sems zhi-ba-yis-sam, T. 
m. a. de-yi phyir (ato!), T ; ‘ therefore C. 
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^«ii = g<Tfr « ^ fera ttst^ n '&• r 

TO 5?TfH I 

^?TTltw5TOfrwwi% mj^\ r r 

^ETtTOHtg TO^rfror: I 
w(m ^ grcr gg Er mfi riTt 
TOfir wr^ HTO (TOnr* R R 
1^ wf?T?!T«r ^T r^% 

TO ^ ) 

T r f^awi ^ * 

TO5r ffr fi r f ? TO| i 'S^ i 


fiTi WfPffw iR - rai fl^rgqft *!TO?irRpK 3B»f: i ^ ^ « 


70. a. athendravad, A ; dban-po bzhin bsnms, T. b. ibo ca gam 
acab, A ; m bsrims l^dir ni • , . bsnins, T. c. ayair ava iSatantan, A ; |ipbaga* 
pa-yis bsrans dam-pa^ii bii-raams, T. 

71. €. e.c. ; ^kp^ya^atrogbatinas, A ; kbyim-gyi dgra bjotts imA (pro- 
bably— text, but imcertain), T. d. e.o. Cappelier ; Timocayau, A. 

72. b. avlgboyatab, A. o. bya-ba byas-pa - * . dos-sa 
krtakrtyatam iba, for ito?), T. 

, 73. c, samodlkiya, A ; de mtbon-nas, T. d. vaTiS paiiia gMirs^am 
(one pliable sbort}» A ; ri-yi-tsbogs-kyi gron-kbyer-nid-dn son, T* 
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BUDDHACARITA 


CANTO XII 

?Ifr: I 

^ ^f?T Tji?5rf%^ II I II 

^ f^rr: i 

ii ^ ii 

WTfiW- ^T ^n’^^TRf I 

^ II f II 

rWT#*r I 

^f??pr^fsrT^rT«Tt ^T«rf ii « ii 

fsrf^ ?r mi ^tTJT fsTG^T*^ I 

wn? irrsB iH ii ^ ii 

5HW irra I 

TO IITH5 simr mr ^ r 

##Rr# TO^: XTif^ H TO? I 

" '.vf ;. , , , ■ ■ N '" ' 

^Kwsri fm irsf^ h <a r 

1. a. samavihajrasya, A ; zhi-bar gnas-pahi, T. d. pujayaim, A ; 

gaA-ba, T. 

2. b. tena° (eorrectjed to tena°), A. d. samipam ujagmivan (oae syllable 
short), A ; dian-du ne-bar-g§egs-pa-bo, T. 

3. a. p?#(?n?)ya, A ; dris-nas, T. d. suco (corrected to giirol), A ; 
gtsah-bar, T. ni§idatub, A, 

7. b. vasam (corrected to yanam), A. 
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JfTR: ftsmt N c: n 

«rir ^=fT^ i 

'sftw TIT H e II 

mw «I11T^ t«nBrn ^SEra ’ron I 

5f TT^S^ II II 

ffff ^nwHOTi f^nBFT ^ i 
^ Htsn%¥nc^ ’w ii H 

vmi i 

iTrrnt HJifH II ^5^ n 

ff tfspp^ I 

fiffTlNHi 1T5^ ^ II H 

ft fRf# ?tf^ iT5®[t I 

H ^8 It 

8. c. abhukteva, A ; nid lons-ma-spyad-nas (pas, Weller), T. 

10. a. gad yan (yad api 1), T, b. bjug-ste (vartate or vartyate), T; 
‘ first one tests their abilities and thereafter one teaches them 0 ; vartate, 
Co. d. e.c. ; su( ?)panksyo, A ; yons-rtog khyod ma-yin (na pank^ito bhavan ? ), 
T ; " I know already yonr good firm settled purpose, certainly you will be 
equal to learning and in the end nothing will be hid from yon *, C. 

11. b. mi-yi dran-sron des (sa narar§ih), T. 

13. a. didiksnr, A ; blta-bar hdod-pas, T. c. tvaddar^aha (one syllable 
short), A ; khyed mthon-ba-Ia bdag-gis, T. 

14. e, rga dan hchi-bahi hjigs-mams-las (= 3 aramaranabhayeblly 0 ), 
T ; ‘ the troubles of birth (or, the troubles that produce), old age, disease and 
death 0. 
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-mmmmm ftriFfr: i 

w w?fw 5TOKr w II II 

ji§f^ w ^ I 

ffrrrwt^fw^ few^ ^ II ii 

m g JRif^ ^ ^ JI§5f?i^tf^ I 
w II II 

ijT^nTT^ ^ 'f xrr-^TO rTwr h ii 
iw 5Er^ 'w I 

ffh ’^IRJJFf II II 

Ufrr^f^r^f^ I 

H^TMfd II II 

15. d. ivasya, A. 

16. d. yatha vai parivarttate, A ; ji-ltar nes-par Idog-pa fiid (==text, 
omittiag ca), T ; ‘ the matter of the origin and destruction of the universe ’, C. 

17. d. paraihi nah, A ; de ges-mdzod, T. 

18. a. e.c. Bohtlingk ; prakrtir nnama (originally prakrtm nama ?), A. 

19. e. Tacam, Bohtlingk, 

20. d. kathayaty, A. 

21. b. pratibuddhi, A ; rab-tu-rtogs (pratibuddhir or ®buddha), T ; 
pratibuddha, Co. c, e.c. ; saputrali pratibuddhas tu, A ; bu dan bcas-paM 
rtogs-pa dan (=A, with oa for tu), T ; ‘ Kapila, the r§i, and his brothers, sons 
and dependants, on this important principle of the ego, practised learning 
and obtained salvation. This Kapila is now Prajapati ’ C 
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g f^^^rrn. 11 ft 

^srsN ^ 1^ ^ wi I 

fe?TtsMw% srrfh^ II II 

^d^%wrw*n^ WT^»iWH?rt II !?8 ^a 
m f^fliitr ^ f^ftH !H?T% I 
wmj Ti5rN Tr^s55sn!n; ii ^vi ii 

ifNrw? %% wmi^'wm ferr-* i 

^ n ft 

^ HT qT ci^T^jMi^<l1*4i^>i I 
«3f?TO«r^fr^ ^ '3[fr^% II 5^<s 11 

^ mii ^ WR ^ \ 

W #i'ffTirfl II H 

22, . b, vadhyate, A ; aa-ba, Tv; 0 omits, d. a¥yaktafi ca, A' i mi-gsal-ba' 
yaA-no, T. 

23. b. jfioya. A, c. stMto smi tritaye ^yaBtiis, A ; gsiim-pO’ Mir' .giias.v 
bgro-ba,T. 

24, a. log-pa-las (viparyayM ?), T; ‘ iiot beMeviiig ^ 0, . b. saiide 
a]pr{?bb?)isambbavi., A; tbe-tsbom-las ' dan mnon-l^lybyo-ias, T; ' doubt, 
oxoess *, C. " •■• 

25. a. log-pa (viparyayo ?), T ; ‘ not believing *, C. d. mantavya, A. 

27. a. bbavan asamdigdban, A ; tbe-i®bom*med daos-mams, T. c. tbe- 
tBbom-med-pas (asamdebah), T. 

28. 0 . e.e, ; ya4‘ caiveJia, A ; gan-JsMg gmns de de Sid ned (=syab sa gai^ai? 
sa eviliani)^ T. 
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BUDDHACARITA 


•fH 

^fq rr g » 

53^ ^ I 

r^^%e rq fir w i F #s6tw 

f»re^sw*m7f: ^ fWT^ tsT Tjmk m ^ ^ n 
f% fww I 

?RTt iihi ITfWtl ^ II II 

iTwraw ?wt wsw ’f I 

•* t1? Ti^TO^ll t f WT ??i«I WffT?^ 11 ^8 H 
^ ^iml^ 5FTf PWf^ I 

?TfMfr WITif ^ B II 

JTf^ H H 


20. b. rab-rgyas rab-rgyas ma-yiti-paj^i (prativi^dliapravrddliayoh), T. 

33. ab. pancaparwan, A : de-ltar mklias-kyis ma-rig-pa gnas-skabs Ma 
Bi mb-tbob-ste (i=evam vidvan paicaparvaiB ayidyaiii prapnoti), T ; 'all tbe 
ignorant men in the world are niodted in five classes C. 

34. b, moba, A. d. T omits eva ; ity avagamyatam^ Co. 

35. b. cben-por yan ni {mabaty api 1), T. c. e§a mabiho (one syllable 
sbort), A ; pbyag-cben hdi-dag ni, T. 

36. c. vi§ada, A. mim-las gyur-pa ni {ajnatamisrain), T. 
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WTW: I 

a r^ sW^f^r^fM^vr II ^(S it 

*N 0 •. 

^ wrr i7=rfT ^ i 

-=sj^f»^?tw-»I^ Wf^ II ^c: II 

XR<T% I 

^f?WrRIf*3RW»TTW ?Tff FIWgHlT^ II 11 

^ 3!raiH^r?R%w ii 8 « n 

^T^'wrt HT^fff It « I 11 

srrw^T ^ i 

ffw ggq t g T W ; I 

’W xr^%W » 8f « 

mr i 

ttFRW^ W*^WrgH-ffN N 88 B 

"SI. c, sdug-bsiial gyur-pa- ji (da^tkliabhSte t)^ T. cl, bab-par-byeci 
fabbinipatyate ?), T. 

38. a. srota^ A, b, bja-fea claii ni rgyii 'nid/ dag (karyaih karanam eva 
!»), T ; * I am that wbicb does C. 

39. ity ebM hetubbir, A ; rgyii hdi-rnams-kyis hdi (for hdir), T. b. 
jiwmasrotah, A ; skye-bahi igyim-ia, T,; ‘ the stream of birth aad death, ’, C. 
e. hetvabhava pJhaMbhSva, A ; rgyu med-pa-las^ hbras-bu med, T ; Mf this 
mam does not exist, the fruit also does not 'exist *, C ; hetvabMw, Co. (©.o.). 

40. a. yah-dag hgro-ba (samyaggatir), T ; * call this the^ right opmioo 
C. c. rab-rgyas rab-rgyas-inin (prativrddhipravrddhaii), T. 

4L c. "^JaYata, A. 



buddhacarita 


mrmi i 
^ivrTO II n 

^ II « 

^ aiHj?ir«l<^«ft II 8^ H 

rrm TFTTl^* ^ ^TT«m XR | 

^11 11 

fkfm 

fkmm. II Be « 

fTH WPI^ JTRaf ffrl^ tqfi<ted<^ 1 

fipi% II y^o ii 

sfiRR^fWiwr I 

9f^>^mid«Nia1fd ii *iX ii 

wm lR|:^TMld«IT^ I 

mk f!frll<ilf»S[fI3^ II II 
^flETT ^ f^* di xr^gfH I 
mrk w ^R d iat fi r w ii yi ^ ii 


45. a. ity arade yathasastra, A ; de-itar thub-paj5 bstan-bco3 Ita (evam 
miiiiir yathalastrara), T ; ‘ then that Arada spoke according to the sastras \ C, 

46. b. ligam, A, 

- .' 50. a. "^sukharii, A. 

5L d. gnas-pa-ho (vasitah), T. 

5*3. a. hriyamas tapa pritya (one syllable short), A ; dgah-ba de-yis 
phrogs-pa, T, 
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?3ifN ^ 1# tt «^8 I 

^ Wfft 5T I 

T^mm- ^ WTF?f iw Brmtfir n 

l^FrmF? ^ 5T ^JCSEjfS^??^: I 

HlFWratfH H 8 

?I^ ?[??rfWTf^£ I 

M M |»H ^oMR I <11 %fm: ft 8,'S » 
^ iaT5T^9 g W ^ 1 

Wrfsrf f!¥<ilis!m^W5 II ^tc: ft 

^WI^c^nJilri^WUlfT I 

5nf^‘ asQ<l%f»!«T|% II y^<!. 8 
f%tr% I 

^»r ^ mwr H li 


54. d. dgah-bahi bde dan brai-ba (sukhapritivivarjitam) T. 

55. Not in T. c. subhakrsnaih, A. 

56. b. e.c. ; yo na rajyaty upek^ate, A ; gan-zhig cbags-mia bton- 
snoms-sin (equivalent uncertain), T. 

57. b. ity api (rewritten and marked to show error) maninah, A ; zbes 
mnon-pahi na-rgyai-gyis, T. c. sdug-bsnal zM-phyir (MnhkhaprasamanM 1), 

T. 

5S. b. brhatphaleh, A. c. bpliatphalam, A ; ehen-pobi dus-su (hbras- 
bii, Weller e.c.), T ; ‘ because of life there being for a long time, it is called 
brkai.pkala \ C. 

59. b. do#ccharirinam, A: ius-skyesskj^on-rnams (domains charlmjan ?), 
T ; ‘ be sees that to have a body makes faults C. o. bsam-gtan-ia (dliyanam), 
T ; * advancing further, he practises prajBa and satiated separates himaelf 
from the fourth trance C. d. “vinivarttaye, A, 

. 69. c. satprajho, A ; ^g-rab*ldan de, T. 
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^iH4luia|ffff [( S ffl g T 1 

?r^^PMfT: xngrf^^inprfw^ ii » 

gsgnrf^%^ wof^l 

\ wi ^ §?ElfMfNm !t iH II 

wim ^ rmm: n i'i ii 

3itws? WIT 1 

31^ wm ^ II 11 

^j^5i3itsT? WT# n^ i 

^ wwTPErr?i ^ ipi ^ n ^'S ii 

stiT.?re!i ^ ^sfNr g i 

w ii ^c: ii 

61. ab, yajay asya tany, A; lus Mi-ia ni kha gau-dii de-la yons-su- 
rtog-pa-ste (= Harare *smin khani yatra tatra parikaipayaii), T. 

62. a. Sfca^g(1)atam, A ; nam-mkhar son-balii, T. l>. gzban-du bio- 
Idan-gyis (=:paxatra budhah), T. 

63. a. kE8ale(coiTected to la)svanyo, A ; T omits tu. b. iiivatya®. A, 

d. akimeinya, A. 

64. a. Mlkeva^ A. o. nisir^, A ; hthon-pa-ias (for la), T. 

66. c. e.o. Bohtlmgk ; ruei, A. d. rtogs-par mdzod (pratibudiiyatam ?). 
T ; ' be who deeply believes should learn C. 

08, a. de-yi dam-pahi tshig hdi (idam tasya ca sadvakyam), T. b. 

e. c: Bohtlmgk ; grhltvi. na vicirya ea, A ; rnam-par dpyod-pa yan bzun-iias 
jfeQuivalent uncertain), T. c. V^pta, A. 


CANTO XII 



69. a. suk^ma, A. c. k 9 ©trajya(?Bya or sva rowritt'en^yapafi^yao 
(oBe syllable short), A ; sin-ses yoos-sm ma-fotah-phyir, T ; ‘ fk>M Bon-abaudcwa- 
■meiit'of'the'eaose-kiiower G. 

7L fe. nimokta, A. 

72, a. e.e. ; ^atubEvibarlkl, A ; efeu me4as (for meci-pw), T ; * wb«a 
season, soli, water, beat, wind are separated from it C, 

, 7$.,: ■ ''fat kannma®,: A ■ las,, -T. 

74. 0 . Etmfeas tu stbiti yatra, A. 

75. ' a. ^akpnatvEe, A. c. tsfee ni . . . 
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mm II '3<s ii 

»rfW ff ^ ^ i 

w^[mrmf r^ff<fl ^ II ©c II 

H|l<f|i!l IIFJI%«Rri«ir »r# I 

NJJ Vj 

?TOT^ ^ Tpr: || ae. II 

^ m ^ m i 

tr lErfH h co k 

mmi ^ Wr wj ter^R^iT i 

fkmf^ 'iii?nsTrar*i nW « 

tRTIWPft gWfT ^IW^lRW: I 

v* \J> , ^ c 

?T^w4qRrt|MH««.i| m(t || c;? 11 

^ 5T grfN w i 

^iS«af«frl ?I?T: Ijfhaf»||+I W II c:^ || 

WcWilKW rfwf^ 3TO% ^ ^ II I) 

77. c. nairggunyai, A; de-phyir yon-tan-med gyur-na {=tasmat sati 
aaicganye), T ; * since this gu'^ remains C. 

79- c. kasmad, Co. (e.c.) ; de-phyir, T ; ‘ therefore \ C. 

8L c. bdag dan bral yah ses-pa ni (vinapy atmana jhanani), T ; " to 
have knowledge without the dinmn^ the dtman then, is the same as wood or 
stone C. 

82. T omits b, c and d. d. krtsnarh krtam (followed by faint traces of 
two characters, rthatam ?), A ; ‘ what one does is then hnaiity *, C. 

83. b. tutosa sa, A. c. akrtsna iti, Hultzsch. 

84. b- udrakasma® (originaiiy sya ?), A. e. atniagrahat tu, Cappelier. 


CANTO XII 


13d 




^ ww mt i 
^nTR# ^ w^ ii li 

^m ^ it 5iwf^‘ ^ ^fw H c:« » 

^5a?Tii ?7?[fq 

li or « 

^ mi IJrlfeR: I 


^ »PEre9 



II c:^, H 


^ I y W H o* II 


85. a. ®tvayo ddo^n, A. cd. A omits avagraha ; hdu-^s hdu-ses-med 
bdag-min . . . thob, T ; ‘ separating himself from abiding in reflection and 
non-refiection C. 

86. a. Mk§me, A. b. hdu-sea hi^u-iks-med-ias gzhan (=samjnasam- 
jhitvayoh param, omitting tatah), T. c. T omits iti. d. der ni re»hdod-med 
(tatra gatasprhah), T ; Co. divides like T. 

87. a. tatreva, A. c. e.c. ; suk§ma ’padvl, A ; phra-zhin mo-ldan 

(srikj^nia patvl), T. 

88. a. de^phyir (tasmac)* T. e.c. Bohtlingk ; tam apt, A. praptya, A. 
€. bodhlsatvam, A. 

ctl. rajar^e nagari®. A, , 

§0. d. *vih&iii(corrected to. ba A." ^ .; 
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* * * I 

fPi: * * H II 

N. 

>jwrf4 ? mg» T C ii ii 
HirstTf^rMw: raj«twf%45i ii <*:f ii 

TTtTO^ra#?! W II ^8 II 

’?WS5rr%f I" I 

^T?n;TiKwi<m^ ii e,^ ii 

91. A omits this verse and C puts it before verse 90. a. de-nas de m 
snar brten-zhih {=tatas tatpurviim asritan), T. b. dbaii-po iiia-yi dbaii-las 
khehs, T. e. mim-pas bshen-pahi brtul-zhugs-can { = taniahsam??irayavratiiiah), 
t, d, dge-sioh lha-mams nes (so Peking edition, des Weller) gzigs-so, T. 
* The five bhiksus had gone there before him. He saw the five bhiksus, vir- 
tnously restraining all the senses, holding to the prohibitions, practising Uipas, 
dwelling in that penance grove ^ C. 

9^, a. pahcopatastliur, A ; dge-slon de-mams . . . he-bar-gnas, T. b. 
T omits mnmuksavah and adds api (kyah) ; ‘ knowing him with diligent mind 
to be iseekmg C.'- : ■ 

a. °manas, A. ab. prahvai vvinayanatapurttibhilj, A; rab-tu (for 
rab-dnd or rab-btud) de-mams-kyis . . , mam-pur dul-las rjes-sn-hj ug, 1\; 

‘ in all hnmOity . . . never separating themselves ^ C. c. tadvam^a®, A ; 
dehi dfoah-gyl, T. d. ivaindriyaih, A. 

ito. c. e.c. ; vasani sat kamaprepsur, A ; iaa ni thob-bzhed lo drug-tu 
(vuisani $at karmaprepsur), T ; * tranquil {sdntc^) and meditating in trance, 
80 he passed six years C. 
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fr ^^mmm ?i?frsw[ n e's « 

?PC«piwf^55WP K « 

«»i. -s ON - t* __ ,.^__ .. * 

!^<!iti«i|5^1<!!»Tl*HT^‘ ^ «WFi; It II 

WWTOtWT ^ ^frSRiT^^ M ® ® 8 

■sm ^ wwra 5f ^[?ii% I 

Jmr HiHt fr 8 ^ ® ^ I 

3f ’^T#r iRsrafwmw^: I 

H It 

t aPum4<t^4t B tW - I 

HTWsnr^^^ TO it \ ^ ^ H 

f»lif?T: !TI^ ^RUaf «?T?rrsj^«lcr «!<!![?( I 

It ^ «» 8 « 

97. d. krto bhavet, A ; byas gyiir, T. 

98. ab. blMam, A, 

99. Not in C. b. mmedapiMtaionitaib, A. 

100. 0 * bbavabbxkar (very like nir) imafi, A ; srid-ias ]bjigs-pa, T. 

101. d. sa vidhir ddbruvamh (anxisvara added ia^r), A ; de nes-pa yin 
(» dbruva]^, omitting vidhir), T. 

102. a. na caso dtLrbbaienaptam, A. b. nus-pa med pbyir gos kohs- 
MA (=na . . . iakyam by agatadarah), T. 

103. a. akom-pas yons-bcer-zhin (®pipi«apanMiiitah), T. b. asvatth- 
(oorrected to stk)am,i«aiiak, A; ran-gnas med-patd senas, T. d, Mog-pa 
med-pa («amv|rfcfca4), T. 

104. a.' gnwhpa j^tkob-pa-st© (samstbitijh prapyate !), T. 
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frorr 

l?err I TTOgtaHM><^ 


107. ab. yam apS, iti (one syllable short), A ; hdi ni thabs zhes, T. o 
corrected to ha ?)rakarane dha(?I?)ralj, A ; bzah-ba byed-la brtan-pa 

108. a. nirafijana'’, A. d. tatamdramaih, A ; hgram-cyi lion-Sih T 

(see note in translatiort). * ^ ^ * 

109. b. devatair, A. 

110. ab. ""^amkhojvalabbuia Hla®, A ; snon-po, T. 

^ ‘'locanatpala^ A. c. sirasS pratapaty 

112. c, bodbiprSpto, A. 
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^[frfwir ii ii 

wm fWR ft STf: | 

pv^ W WR: II XXH B 
sSTWmfefhftfSI I 

#s3g?er?55 wdt m'wm ii \ n 

Ti^;53%5TT^Ti%Tr fiftRT: 1 
W^^TFTrRrfllf^^ 

wn^ ^iT^ ^WfW: II II 

^Ttelt B 


IIS. b. sarddha snyasasa, A ; ran-gi grags bcas, T. c. dhaiye kabbS- 
raikah, A ; brten-pa gcig-pos hzun, T. d. ^aiixhkar^aYadvardvayoh, A ; 
Bws-gyiir rgya-mtsbo giis-dag-gj (^aiakllmaYayor dvayob), T.. 

114. b. jabmb, A ; dor, T. d. grol-ba-la (nirmuktau ?), T. 

115. b. advaE®, A ; rtsva bjam bkram-pabi (iftdvaEkinja®), T. 

116. a. tadim (corrected to tadaaim), A. ab. padasTameni®, A ; 
Igros-mnab-baJbd dpe-med mbs-kyi sgra-yis (®vikramapadasvaiiettSBiipameBa), 
T ; * stepping like a lion (mygaraja®?), at every step tbe eartb was shaken and 
moved C. d. bbnjagottama, A. 

117. b. mmnhn nistanativa, A. o, rijani, A ; shan-ba-ste, T. d. 
dhriiva, A. ^idod-pabi go-hpban mkbyen-pa flid (i^taih padam eva bbotsya», 
or bhak§y«MB© !), T. 
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W I 

^SWT ^ flHIT WW ^9T^- 

mm |ft frof n % ^c: « 

ismri^ f5Twr^ 

'^t B ^ ^e. II 

?f?r: ?r 

wisj I 

•T ?rrf^ ^I^f<*<1^<i|«ilfiirrl II It 

^ ligfi r- 

mr^ B B 

i1^ 55P^ ifm ?fT^: ;04: tt ^ 1^ H 


118*,- a. oEya{v«cy like §a}paEktaya|i, A ; idiiig-rta^ plrea-ba-mams, 
T ; * five hundred blue kites in flocks C. cd. vanta vay(?v?}ayah t¥am, 
A ; rlun-mams . , . hgro-ba-ste khyod-kyis (yanti vayavas tvam), T. 

119. a. sa stutas, A ; yan-dag bstod-pa, T, b. Icr-ga-las (labakat), T. 

120. a. payankanu(o(HT©cted to ina)kainpyam, A. d. tayat, A ; ji- 
add, T. 

12L a. divokaso, A. b. vaTisiie ]p.a (eofieoted on maa^ to na), A ; 
gnaa-par ma-gyur (na yayasire, to vas, ‘ dwell M), T ; ' one and all the bewts 

Words were ijuiet asnd uttered no sound at all 0. d. krtatmane, A ; 
gdaamdmdjT. 
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1. a. tasfaaya krta® (tliree syEaM^ short). A; der m mam-par-thar- 
^phyir dam-bcah mdxad-pa-na, T ; ‘ <^^ta!>lished every irm vow that he woald 
accomplish the path of liberatioB *, G. b, rajar^vafe®. A* o, tratropa"*,^ A. 
d. der ni . , . gyiir-te (divide tatra=aaa), T. 

2. a. ya Mma®, A. d. moksadviyam, A ; thor-paM dgm-bo, T ; 
^ hating those who strive for liberation C. 

3. b, ©X- ; A, T and apparently C omit the ava^paha. c. papracchnr 
ena, A. d. vaoo bhyuthasa (meant for bhynvaca ?), A ; tehig mhon-par- 

smr&s, T. 

4* a. nniteyadharmina bibhrata, A ; hes-pahi 
T. b» bftio^-byaa-naa (* making ready \ ? vifajya), 
jiglfne fete, A. d. gah-phyir , , rnam-paar-lgyiir (yasm^ 

m 
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^ 'Wiit ^ i 

HTTTW « »( « 

^ firefir grr^ i 

snwfw di<<f^ ?T^gr ^ td 5!ft%»r ^ « 

<T?ft w « 

hwfifr »'S i 

^ srajpff ^ ^1WTO£r I 

IcN Wn'5>fra ?TP[: j{ c K 

Ht: ^^HfT fERT I 

f^%r #1 €i^w^ mmm i e. i 

wr fi 5?^ 

gfTtTOi Tr^Mf% fTO% 

wr^ n ^ « » 

5. a, yadi hy(?liya?)saii, A. c. sunyas vato ’yam. A, 

7. b. kan-tu rmoHS-par byed-paM mdah Ina-mams bzim-nas (—sainmo- 
bakaran liaraii pafica grhitva), T. 

8. a. rnmaim atmasamtbam, A ; tlmb-pa . . gdan-la bzimgs-pa-Ia, T. b. 
srid-pa jykbor-babi {==bba¥asamsarasya), T, c. saTja, A. brdiinB-nas 
(vibatya 1), T. 

W, a. iit%tba, A. c. baa^ ca (gap for three missing cbaraeters) viniya 
lok&a, A ; inda% dan mehod-sbyin*rnamS“kyis bjig-rten pbam-byas-nas(=textt 
but Ti^itya for viniya !), T. d, lokan paean prapntibi, A ; bjig-rten-dag-nM 
. . . go«|ipba6. tibolhpar mckod, T ; ^ practise fighting, aims, happiness and 
p€wrer(!) ; mcnlfiiratrag-snbdii^ (viniya) ever3rtMng in the world, thereafter 
oMain tbe Joys of a beavenly birtb C* 

10* a, jaaasyo, A. d. bbaik^Skam, A* 
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Hw fro wr I 

iT^r^ w 5^;: ^ ^ 

^g[q% ifNt^ u « ^ 

fT ^1% ^ ^ ^4^S55rt II H 

wm ^rwt wr ^f^ir-fiM 

ftRlW^ k 3Tt<^WI^ II R 

5:<i^ii^sftr «R[T f^ruw airsfsi^f^fl-^ i 

SIT rRftf# f^rraw »TTT- ^FSIT^ iif^ fTrfJ W^ 
rf^R^ TT%Sft[ H WT ^*TOt ^ I 

fTt^r f^wETT^ T fi Tf^n T iqC lf i^ s rM ^n ^ ii n 
irf?T ^ Wr ^sftr siw^af^Eil \ 

5T f^Srrotw TO ^ 51 SfTi ^ fir: R^^R 

TTWT^ 5TT^ fTOR5 5f ^4 ?Trft T%f4^4| I 

mm 5jrr»i%#|i$: ii \<s> r 


IL a. noti^tiiasi, A. d. 8urpp(?yy?)ak€, A ; surbaka-la, T. 

12. a. pri^tah, A ; reg-pa, T ; *|ti8t touched as by a breath of wind \ 

C, <;. chantanar, A. 

13. a. ntii^lha, A. d. eakravake^Fapi, A ; nan-pa-rnams-la bzbln-du, T* 

15. c. visa&da, A. 

16. b. deya§vi fembbiii, A ; bde-hbjun Iha yan, T» d. sarab sa em, 
GawrohsM. 

17 . a. ayam narhasi, A ; Mi hos-pa ma-yin-zhin, T. b. rato niyogam, 

A ; ... sbyor-ba (two syllables short, niyogam), T ; it is not by^ means of 
...these three Devi daughters of miae'^'O, c, asyai^l for saii)iiiya%. A; 
zhi-ba ma-yln, T. -'■■'■■ 
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HH:?? rr?i: 

fm 15% I 

?5’^»nmr3i^rftrwrrJ ii » 

11 ^e ii 

I 

^^4^d«J33 WilT^^lfT^ II ^0 II 

HWIW WTW^W I 

ail <<J! wiiu1^y*ll*««l<l^w H ^ ^ II 

^Hfw#T ffwN»RRap?ra ^ i 

5rr€tf(crw^^ratw ii ii 

18. , b. e.c.; Yiglmam same ^akyamime ciMr^an, A; iakya thiib-pa-b 
bgegs ni mHam-por byed hdod-po {vighnam same, or samam, ^akyamones 
cikir^aB), T. e. sna-tshogs bsam-pa (nanasaya^ ?), T. d. e.c. ; (panyuh) 
valadruma®, A ; ^in-rtse Ijon-^in-rtse gsum-mduti (two syllables in excess,™ 1). 
T ; ' grasping lances, holding knives and swords, grasping trees 0 ; sara°, Co. 

19. a. T omits asva (reading varahaminas ca 1). d. dangsus-pa che-ba- 
mams (mahodaras ca ?), T ; ‘ some with great bellies and long bodies \ 0; 
kiriodara^ ea, Windisch. 

20. a, e.c. Lhders and Kem; ajamusakthi., A; brla-mams piis*mohi 
bar-dll (ajanusaktha), T. b. drastra^ A. c. kabandhahasta, A ; ken-riis 
gdoh-can, T ; ' some with faces that had neither heads nor eyes ' (or ' without 
heads, eyes (var. breasts), or faces 0. 

21. a, tamrarunS, A ; thai-skya-mams, T ; ' some became ash-earth 
colour 0. c. bp^^ohs hphyah-mams (=lambasphico, Weller amends to 
bpto® hphyah-mams—text), T ; * some with mountainous lumps on their 
backs C. gkn-pobi ma-babi rna-ba-mams (varanakarnakarnif^), T. 

22. b, dhtimra, A. Ijan-khu dkar-po-mams (harayah sita§ ca), T. c. 
ibrubgyi iam-thabs-mams (vyaMntarasahga'' ?), T. 
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23. Hot in C- b, dram^tra®, A. c. vibamgamil^ oa, A ; bya-yi mig-can- 

■.maaiSj.T* , . ■ ■■ 

24. a. ral-pa dan byi-bo-rnams (^ikbino ’tfaa mn^da T. b. rajvam- 
barS, A ; goa dmar-mams, T. d. ‘ Some anatohiog men’s lives ’ (vayobarS^ 
cafbC. 

25. b. e.c. Cowell ; §pii|)lnttre, A ; 0 and T ambignons.' 

26. a. bbramayan trij§fiilam, A. b. e.c. Luders ; kfi^cld va (or dba) 
pnspburjaj A ; T ambiguous. 

27. b. e.c. Cowell ; tam bodMmulam, A ; byan-elmb sems-dpab de-la 
(tam bodhisattvam), T ; ' surrounded the bodbi tree C. c. ‘ Others again 
wisbal to eat him up ’ {jiglmtsavas cal), C. d. bharttu nniyogam, A. rab- 


pp 

iil 


ISO BUDDHAOARITA 

wrr i 

mt irfir ^ ii ii 

’fsrf^^rer 1 

Ti^wr ^ II 


rr^ ^ Iot 

n ^rrfq ^ 1 %^ wif^j ii^^ii 

¥irw<f^ WTRT mi * 

# 5^: 1W%^ ’ETO t^TT HfH WT II ^8 If 


^ II II 

%w> ^ dlJ'fq^: ^qr ^ ^r^%«r: I 

30. a. chos-dag hdzin-pahi (dbarmadharas, or °fohrtas), T, b. maha- 
munir, A. °manah, A. 

31. a. suddbaddhivasa, A. b. “arfcbam iva pravrttab, A ; don-du mnon* 
^ar-zbngs-pa-mams, T. c. °kampa, A. 

32. c, dbarmmatmabbi lloka®, A. d. antariksam (anasvara added 
later), A ; na-mkbab-dag-Ia, T. 

33. a. dbarmmavis tu (one syllable short), A ; cbos-kyi cbo-ga, T d. 
gSvam, A. 

34. cd. senan taddhairya®, A. 

35. a. calaiimnaika®^ A. ab. ®jihva txksnogradram§tra, A ; racbe-bahi 
rtse-mo-mams mo, T* 





CANTO XIII 


f5?^rrer^ 

%g: fraw* ufajWI'^t’ST 

5R f^RKRT^: It a 

5wr f^^gwTJ fsRrra iwra i 

^ ^eNtTW^ 5R H R 


E^tEl£KlECS;UEH 


^i4fN5i:^^<Rft wrpsi^ nfNfJ r 8 1 » 

I', ,, ■ . . IK' 

rl^fy4^ iiPl<S|4w|<yHiJ*|<^q g I 

^ ?:^t?’3rw?Rntj ti 8^ » 

5^^3pr ^sarfNtTPTir » 8| « 

37. a. rodci(possibiy corrected to dra)vivrttadrstis^ A ; khros-pavS ita- 
byed mamdigyur-zhm, T. b. tasmai miidara, A ; lidbia dbyng-pa, T. d. 

, ■ laiii^aMws^iva, A,- ' 

38. a. samoddamya, A ; gyen-du hphyar-ba, T. 

39. c. e.c. Cowell ; ca navapetuh, A. 

40. c. de ni bpbans-pa (tan mukta®), T. 

41. c. °kandarana, A. d. hjig-rten bjig-tslie (lokatyaye), T. 

42. a. pratikiryamanam, A ; rab-tu-mam4ipbans-pahi, T. d. *^varRam, 

Bobtingk. ^ r, '' ''' 

^ 43. b. nlpatyamanaib, A ; pbab-pa, T. 




WH d^fiplff ^ fT^ 

<ftr^4j|N irtoFT 
7^ srrfNsf^ ^ w 


44. a. rnam-par-skyugs-pa-ste (=vijaganik), T ; nirjagaruh, Boktlingk. 
d, aa sasvasu rmoteasriur, A ; son-ba ma-yin dbiigs-mia, T. 

45. a. viiidbara^, A ; cbu-hdzin cben-po . . . gyur-nas, T. 

46. a. vape, A ; gzbu-ia, T. nibato, A ; bkod-pa, T, d. durmmarsja- 
ijLaeyaiva, A. 

47. b. e.c. Kem and Bobtlingk ; tasthau nayaty eva, A ; nam-inkbar 
gnas-i§m (nabbasy, or viyaty)> T. 

48. c. so praptakaio, A ; des ni bdod-pa ma-tbob, T. 

49. b. keia mobacittam, A ; thugs ni rmons-par byed ces grags, T. 

50. b. Vad dbi (or vi)dbak§ub, A ;bzbmbsred Mod-pas, T. c. tatreva, 
A. d. ner-gnas dpal babin-dii {—Myam ivopastbitam), T. 
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^ 0 " 5rH l^irnwsit j 





JPJfT^ 1 

^^ T f g f %♦ HiFdTSSsrrWfTT ^dlfd 

mr wsp^ ^ i 

^ wr Wfi: |y^^| 

^ d«rrf^fWJ ^1 \ 

^gfM fTw 5 T ^Nf#^ utM * 

H^sngf^-t gr: MRqa i ^ w mr ^firf^^rra \ 
ma rm mmr wm> €iwi frwpi ?m:: ly^y^i 
^ ?m: f^farer^ wrisiJd i 

Sl§^ ^ TCITTr s R 

^ ^TT^ HTT ^ fwiwriHc^nr w^ apt i 

%w ^ ^ ^ WTf ^ ^^Tfi!%iT R *(0 R 

^wajj^rn IRW^ ftsiwi I 

'«r%«B?«Wrf^rr^«ig^ ^ ^ R *irz R 


51. a. g!inm, A. udjamayan taifaa®, A. 

..■'52. a. . tarak^Bsihir®, A. 

5S. a. cat(?bli?)i 2 ravaa, A : nam-thag skad, T, b. vidradraina^, A. 
^Mg-pa Md-dii ©^ur-pa-ste (er& Tililyire ?), T. 

55. a. ®gaaebbyo, A. d. sasara, A ; bdud-roams . . . byer-bs-^io f il» 
Maras disperaed ’,=?), T; ‘all the Maras were extmdmglj dejeoted ** €; 
' aroused in bis mind (or, tbek minds), meiancboiy increased and be (or ttiej) 
became angry FP ; mamara, Bobtiingk ; Sahara, Kem. 

56. c, distvarptye, A. 

5S. a. jvaiana, A. d. vyavasam e^ab (one syllable abort), A ; ni 
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mm 4t<g r <a f?r i yte: 8 

mi ^ i=r^ ’^n# fro 

fwr 

3i5|%5T ^ ’’f g<T ^ I B 
cfit^nTm ^4i<!8t4<iR[^ OTr% ^rIrpi^ t 
wfifwi^ *fF^f^ wr^t’PnRi TTfr^RnrpTJ • 
f% wl% fjw «-«i4hIh^% w 1 
M ^ ^ l^fsRP ^ vpfi B B 

iTRf 5it5 *?TO^ ipraf^i tiifswFi 1 

mm ^ jpqiwTRRrn#^ b b 

IfT ^ I 

JRtJ: ^ri%5fI%TO 1 MJMflr4j B ^8 B 
TOftrot M4P<^rK<i^^ir<^3R » ^f?!^1%^: I 
upfr^ TORtu^ ^TRRSf ’fnIfH mwmi 8 ^yt B 

Si. l>. jnd ja im daji^ A, e. nocchasyati, A ; Man ma-yin, T. d. 
teii^»y, A. ^lasmiii, A. 

©. ismpk sadii3^ {poeaWy meant for nasty asadhyan), A ; tegrab-pa 
»ifc-yiii . . . ined, T. 

62 - b. jfcnnma, A ; zlii»bas (iamena), T*, d. prana^le,- A. 

&L a. malioglie, A- c. peaTattab, A. d. ka^ cinna(rewritten)yet, A ;' 
sn-yi aems-pa byed, T. T omils tn ; tasya nn, Kem. 

a. A ; fertan-paM - . . brtaa-pa, T. c. dbaxmina- 

pxadirta (two sySbtbles short), A ; chos-kyi hbras-bn ster-pa-po, T. 
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m f%w?fT mx% 


66. c. nopapannam (anusvara added later), A. 

68. a. nabM vvasudha®, A. b. paramena, A. d. ve^ani samadbe 
vvi^a yo sya (gap for two missing characters), A ; gah-zhig hdi-yi tin-he-hdasm- 
gyi sngs bzod-paM, T ; ' able entirely to bear the wonderfhl resolution C, 

69. a. krtha (visarga added above line) sokam. A ; khro-bar (ro^m, 

krodham), T. c. visrambhitmh, A, d. kim padam at( ?bh?)ynpeo3i, A ; 
rgyags-par mhon-par-her-bgro-zhih (=:text, Weller conjectures hgro ci=Mm 
madam), ■ 

70. b. preksa, A. c, matodyamah, A ; hbad-pa bcom*zhih, T. d. 
e.c. Bohtlingk ; vihanyase, A ; T ambiguous. 

7L a. gatapaharsa, A. d. dgrar-gyur dgra-bohi dpuh (dv^ati dviptc- 
camuh, or amend to dgra-gyia dgra-bohi dpuh=text), T. 


m ihwrtw mf i 

dwrf«wf^ir v? ii « 

OT pnr \ 

tv ^ ^ ^wT%f^w%?r ^sm n^cru 

fn*rr swr- m <pr mK 1 

wSnWa 5T 5EJ*UTU«(T PreFRTRWfTW H I 

♦ 

fTrTl ^ ^^STfiT V 7f^ 

f*ra[^!wrrni5[ i 

wm HKT fwft 

It «So « 
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72. c. cakase, A. d. puspayarsa, A. A and T add the foilowing 
spurious verse : — 

Ta^pi papHyase nirjUe gate 

disah prasednfp prahabhau nimharafy | 

JDivo nipetur bhuvi ptLSpavrstayo 
rardja yoaem vikalmasd nUa || 
b. praseduh, A. c, “vrstaye, A. 

Coiophon : °kavye asva®, A. 
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CANTO XIV 

fRft ^ ^ I 

W^irn: ^ ^ » X i 

*SjP ^ *5^ 0 

wr»n^i^ iTTO I 

WWK 5n^ ^^i|SiHM<Mi^ N « 
^TOwf^fpm: I 

ffH ^»iHBWt% ^reiTW=»^f^ B ^ II 

m> ^iTW WT win^j I a b 

^ 1w: 1 

^IRTW: q-Rwrw ’^W[ B X B 

^ RRmT3I5i: I 
'^mK II ^ 11 

1. b. vairyena ca ^amana ca, A; brtan dan zbi-ba-yis, T. c. para- 
martbamin vi®, A. 

2. b. uttamah (corrected to nttamam), A. 

3. ab. lolma bbyutss, A ; che-ge-mo bdag min ]^di m * 

(amiikof!) %am ayam nSma cyufcas), T. d, a(originaily a?)asmari(?a!)iiii®, A. 

5, a. krtveham snjanotsajrggam, A ; nm-gi skye-bo bor»nas ni (omitting 
iba, or read |idlr for ni), T. b. krija, A ; bya-ba-mams, T. e. atiana, A, 

6, a, sm&wtas, A. 
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7. a. dviti tv agate (one syllable short), A ; gfiis-pa bytih-ba-na, T. 

8. d. iva rmmale (one syllable short), A ; dri-ma med-pa, T. 

10. a. dnskrfcakarmmani, A ; sdig-paM las-can-rnams, T ; ‘ the evil- 
livers ", C. c. ime nye, A. 

11. a. npapanna, A. c. duhkhai bahuvidheh, A. 

13. b. ayamkuinbhisv, A. cd. keci di(corrected to ddi 1)ptesv, A. 

14. ab. ayodraihstrair bhaksante darunaih svabhih, A. 

15. a. ked daha® (one syllable short), A. c, aiSipatravana, A. 
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5f ^Rffw<ir<ifuwi I I 

ig# mt^ m i 

l^T^TT^ Sw^ ^ ^ ggj ' ^l^c tr- I 
iSjmT^i w I I 

^ ^i^TOifw-* I 
<»d^f<: ij!% ^ ^tai^T=g^?i^ ji I 

wt iim^nlii i; irsi^ ni^ i 

d%5?N *44%lI*«frrT I 5?® I 

16. c. dofaiMie nipipadya (one eiiaaracter tan off, and one syllaMe dborl}, 
A ; aingrbsnai-na -yan mam mi-smin (so Fekiii^ edition, aEmiin Welleor), T. 
d. laynocimablita ¥a(cjorrected on maargin to t ddiiajrita^vali, A. ' 

17. 1>« dnydianivarttaye, A ; sdng-bsnal Iniog-paM doii*dbed-dii, T. 

18. c. a^vMafct, A. kam (top of tfeis ehaxaeta and all next mm torn 
off) siiMiaiii BUY api, A ; Me-fea pliia-mo (ma WdObr) yan byed-dam, T. 

19. i>. kalasatmabliib, A ; sdig-paJ^ bdag-nM, T. 

29. a, yady e¥a, A ; gai-te dedtar, T. . e. Ayrni-rmr kloag ni jigriig--pa 
fiM (Tauaeyiis tfiraam radlinyoti !), T. d. Half of pliable mmm tan off, A, 
A and T add tbe folowing spnrioiis vense bene : — 

^npebh^ dukMSl^ ‘mmkebhf& | 

Awdrymi^ mM, midmSm mmm krcchwd&mo ««f<# | 
d. lff<xsbii(!)tamo, A. 

21. a. iMe njeb. A, b. "Yiiyfor pjandm®, A ; mam-gfo4^ T* e. 
vidteayaiii, A. d. tapaaviniife, A. 
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22. a. ®dantartha, A. b. chags-pa-ias-sam (ragad api), T. c. krpa 
(gap for DoissiBg letter) yatra, A ; gan-du snin-brje-bar, T. 

24. d. ®pa§mbbib, A. 

25. a. satsu py, A. b. vi(one cbaraeter tom off)satali, A ; kbyad-par- 

ld«a T. 

2i. c. MasaabstbaiSj A ; skam-gnas-raams-kyis, T. d. e.c. ; prapya 
revaiftiiwe two characters marked for 0 rror)taretaraih, A ; phaE-tsbiiii-dii 
m rab-phrad-ims (=itaretaraih prapya), T ; prapyante cetaretaraib, Co. ; 
tipyaate, Cappeller. 

27. ab. tathE cse{two cbaracters tom off)tsarya°, A ; ser-snas . . . bdi- 
mams de-tehaii-dii, T. 

28. «i. **jaBitai dubkbailh pidyate, A. 
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^W3# 5f ir*f^ 8 

^ wr%T m<m^^ tu^ r 

fwsJii 5rn:incr^ t 

^WiST II 8 


29. A and T transpose this and the next verse, b. sukarmmabbih, A ; 
rah-gi ias-mams«kyis, T. d. pravrddhani, A ; bor-bahi, T ; ‘ Impure food 
and thrown away C. 

30. ab. jam(two characters tom off)at8arya(bottoms only of these 
letters preserved)sye°, A ; ser-snahi . . , ^s-na, T. 

31* ab. narakapakhye garbha(one character tom ofif)ifie, A ; dmya!-ba 
dan mtshuhs-paM mhal min, T. 





APPENDIX. 

The BwMhmarita and the Fo pen hsing cM cMng» 


' The following table gives the verses of the BvMhamrUa which are quoted 
in the Fo pen hmug cki ching, with references to volume HI of ihe Taisho 
Issalhyo* edition of the Chinese Tripitaka and to Beal's translation In The 
Mmmfdk legend of SM'ya Buddha : — 


Buddhacarita. 

Fo pen hsing 
cM ching. 

i, 82, 83, 84, S5ab 

701a, 12-19 

i, 2 

'702a, 10-11, 

h, llab 

702b,' 7-8 

i, 13ab 

,7C2b, 9-10 

i, 17 

692c, 1-2 

n, 26cd 

712c, 13-14 

fi, 27cd 

712o, 15-16 

ill , 30 

720b. 20-21 

ill, 55 

723b, 4-5 

ill, 57 

723b, 14-15 

iii, 59bcd 

723b, 22-23 

iv,9, 11, 12 

726a, 24-29 

iv, 64 

726c, 17-18 

iv,70 

727a, 1-2 

iv, 86 

727a, 13-14 

iv, 89 

727a, 19-20 

V, 18, 19 

724b, 16-19 

V, 38 

724c, 28-29 

V, 64, 65 

729a, 8-11 

v,7r 

731a, 14-15 

vi, 10 

733c, 25-26 

Vi, 11 

734a, 17-18 

Vi, I6cd, 17ab 

736a, 24-25 , 

vi, 27 

735b, 26-27 

vl, 46, 47, 48 

736a, 7-12 

Vi, 64,55 

736c, 17-22 

vi,61 

738a, 7-8 

vi, 2 

746a, 18-19 

vi, 7ab, 8ed 

746b, 14-15 


Beal. Eemabes. 


62 

64' The following g&M possibly 
reproduces ii, 5. 

omitted, 

omitted. 

54 

92 Correspondence not quite ' 
certain. 

92 

109 

118 

119 

119 

omitted. Correspondence incjomplete 

and uncertain. 

125 

m 

■ Gorrespondenee probable, 

not certain.' 

126 
121 

omitted. 

130 Different ver»on of 65d. 
134-35 

140 Correspondence of second 

line not clear, 

141 
143 

.omitted. ■ 

omitted. Different versicm of 4S«jd, ahd 
seven v«i8e«, mot found in 

BuddhacarUa, added. 

omitted, 

145 

153 FMa h oiaittad. 

154 


164 
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Buddliacarita. Fo pea iising 
cM ching. 


mi 18 

7466,20-11 

mi 21 

7466,20-21 

vil, 27 

746c, 9-10 

vii, ^ ^ . 

747c, 10-11 

vM, 58 

748a, 26-27 

viil, 2 

7386, 22-23 

yiii, llab 

■ 738e, 23 . 

'viii, 13ab . 

738c, 24 

TOi, 36 

^ 740e, 23-24 

viii, 42cd, 43ab 

7416, 11-12 

viii, 54 ■ 

7406,24-25 


^ 741c, 29 ; 742a, 1 

¥iil, 7l 

742a, 22-23 

viih 72 

7436, 22-23 

viii, 76 

7446, 16-17 

viii, 84 

744c, 11-12 

,ix, 6 - ■ 

7486, 24-25 

ix, 22 ■ 

7496,4-5 

ix, 4i 

750a, 7-8 

ix, 47 

750a, 28-29 

ix, 53 '. 

■. 7506, 25-26 

ix, 62 . 

750c, 18-19 

Ix, 71 

751a, 21-22 

ix,82-^" 

75le, 3-4 

X, 15 

760a, 18-19 

x:24 

760c, 6-7 

xi, 0 

761c, 14-15 

xl, 10 

761c, 16-17 

xi, m 

761c, 20-21 

xi 13 

761c, 18-19 

ad, 17 

762a, 11-14 

xi, 32 

7626, 15-16 

ad, 34 

7626, 21-22 

xi, 35 

7eb, 3-4 

3d, 57 

7636, 12-13 

ad, 5^bc 

7636, 21 

xiiST 

763c, 19-20 

xi,*72 

7646, 15-16 

xi, 73 

764c, 4-6 

xii, 3 

752a, 12-13 

xil, 16 

763a, 23-24 

xi, 65 

754c, 25-26 

xfi, 75 

7556, 16-17 

xi, 83 

7576, 9-10 


Beai. , 'Eemabes., 


omitted. ' 

156 

157 

omitted. 

161 

146 
. 147 

147 

omitted. ■■■ 

150 . 
omitted. 
omitted„ 

omitted. Correspondence probable, 
not certain. 

omitted. 

. , 151 . 

161 ■ Last 'pdda. differs. 

162 , 

163 First lm€> diffcs. 

■ 164 . 

165 
165-66 

166 

167- 68 

168- 69 
181 
182 

183 Correspondence exact for 

first faim only. 

omitted, 

omitted. 

omitted. 

omitted. 

omitted. 

omitted. 

omitted. 

183 

184 Following line in Cbinese 

entirely difierent from xi, 

59d. 

184 

omitted. Last mia differs slightly. 

186 
' ■170 
omitted. 

oinitt«i. Last jwdc differs sUghtIv. 

omitted. 

omitted. 
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Bii^Mhlcrarita . 

Fo pen hsing 
cM cMjag. 

Beal. 

xll, 120 , 

778l>, 22-23 : 

207 

xiii, 5, 6 

77§b, §-14 

omitted. 

xiiij 28cd, 29!iCfl 

787b, 26-27 ' 

222 

jMs 32 

787c, 8-9 

222 

xili, 36 . 

787e, 28-29 

223 

.xil#.,56 

7^e, 11-12 

omitted. 

3dli, 5S 

. 788e, 6-7 

224 

xiiij 61 j. §2s 63 

78Sc, 8-14a 

omitted. 

jdiij 64 

788c, 19-20 

omitted. 

jili, 65, 66 

■ 788c, 145-18 

omitted. 

sIM, §7 , 

788c, 21-22 . 

omitted. 


Remarks. 



THE BUDDHACARITA 

Or 

A^CTS OP THE BUDDHA 
PART II : 

Cantos i to !xiv translated from the original Sanskrit 
supplemented by the Tibetan version 

TOQBTHBB with an INTBOBtronON AHB NOTES 



FOEEWORD 


In accordance with the intention expressed in the preface 
to the first part I give here an explanation of the contents 
of this part. The translation covers the whole of the first 
fourteen cantos, supplying the lacunae of the Sanskrit text 
from the Tibetan translation, for whose correct interpreta- 
tion I rely on the Chinese paraphrase. For the understanding 
of these passages missing in the Sanskrit I am heavily indebted 
to Dr. Weller’s pioneer version and trust that in the few 
points where I differ from him my rendering is an improvement, 
not a darkening of counsel. ‘ The result probably reproduces 
A4vaghosa’s pieaning with a fair degree of accuracy, but would 
undoubtedly require modification in detail if the original were 
to come to light. My translation is a pedestrian affair, designed 
to be read with the text and to explain its meaning, not to 
transmute its spirit and literary quality into an alien tongue. 
Nor does it follow any rigid principles ; where the constitution 
of the text or its exact significance are open to doubt, I have 
preferred a literal rendering, but allow myself a freer hand 
where the going is firmer. Despite innumerable divergencies 
in detail, the greatness of the debt I owe to the late Professor 
Cowell’s translation, which still holds its own, will be apparent 
to anyone who cares to make the comparison. Of the other 
translations I have derived most help from that by Formichi ; 
though an occasional tendency to let ingenuity degenerate 
into fantasy has led to its being judged at times with unmerited 
harshness, its criticism of earlier attempts to elucidate difficul- 
ties are usually acute and deserving of care ul examination. Of 
the two Gterman translations, Cappeller’s is too free to be of 
much help in the task I set myself, and -Schmidt’s, though 

* The uumbeniig of the verses in Canto xiv differs from Dr. Weller, who 
includes the spurious verse after verse 20 and believes in the original existence 
of another verse between my verses 70 and 71. 
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schokrly, sufiers from inadequate study of the material. The 
four In dia, Ti editions of the first five cantos have provided me 
with useful hints in places, especially in those points -which 
often escape the ey^ of European scholars. 

In ohe notes I endeavour to mention all substantial 
difficulties of text and interpretation ; for, though regard for 
the expense involved in the printing of fuU discussions have 
often deterred me from dealing at the length I should have 
liked with many matters and have caused me to dispose sum- 
marily of the opinions of other scholars which were worthy 
of better treatment, it seemed to me that the best service 
I could render to future workers on the poem was by careful 
selection to focus attention on those points which really call 
for serious consideration. A number of references to parallel 
passage, drawn from all departments of Sanskrit and Pali 
literature, are given, partly because it is only by careful 'study 
of them that A^vagho^a’s exact place in the history of religion 
and literature can be determined, and partly because the 
translator must not only make sense of his text, but also give 
a. sense which conforms with Indian ideas of the first century 
A.D. ; particular care ha^ been devoted to choosing for mention 
only those passages w'hich are genuinely relevant. The index 
includes, besides proper names, all those words whose discussion 
in the notes might conceivably be of use to others. Under 
tlje abbreviations I have gathered together all the modern 
literature known to me which makes the Buddhacarita its 
main subject. 

Finally the introduction makes the first attempt to present 
a complete picture of Asvaghosa based on ail the sources open 
to us. As a first attempt its deficiencies are as patent to me 
^ they will be to everyone else, and difficulties-of finance have 
led me in many cases to allot only a few words or lines to problems 
which would have required many pages for comprehensive 
ffiscussion. On the question of the poet’s handling of legend 
my treatment is utterly inadequate ; on most traditional 
details of the Buddha’s life it will remain impossible to make 
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confident assertions, till the Chinese sources are made available 
to us on the lines which Professor Przyluski has adopted for 
the First Council and for the Asoka legend. The tliread is 
formed by two main ideas, neither of which has so far been 
fully accepted. Firstly, I can attribute but smad value to the 
traditions preserved in Chinese literature about the poet’s 
life. And secondly, I look on him as a very learned and con- 
scientious man, who was perfectly aware of what he was doing 
and who never knowingly made a wrong or fantastic statement 
about religion, philosophy or legend. If we cannot always 
explain his sayings, we should ascribe this rather to our own 
ignorance of the literature with which he was familiar, and 
it is absurd to expect from him either the attitude of modem 
higher criticism or a historical knowledge of events in the sixth 
and fifth centuries B.C., which is not to be found even in the 
oldest parts of the Pali canon. Let it at least be counted to 
me for merit, if despite many shortcomings I have been able 
by years of work to bring into clearer relief one of the greatest 
figures of Indian civilisation.* 

ADDEEBtritY, E. H. Johnston. 

August, 1935. 


^ As the introduction and notes contain a number of references to Cantos 
xv-XKviii of the BuddkxmTitky knovm to us only from the Tibetan and Chinese 
translations, I would add that I hope to publish shortly an English Tersion 
of them in a European journal 
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INTRODUCTION 

A^VAGHOSA 
i. Life and "Works 

One phenomenon recurs again and again in the history 
of Sanskrit literature, namely that we know nothing certain 
of the lives of its greatest figures beyond what they themselves 
choose to tell us and what is stated in the colophons of their 
works. Aivaghosa is no exception to the rule. While he is 
silent about himself, the colophons of the three works which 
we know to be his agree in describing liim as Saketaka, a native 
of Saketa, and as the son of SuvarnAksL* Before discussing 
the bearing of these facts, it is best to determine his date with 
such accuracy as is possible. The lower limit given by the 
Chinese translation of the Bvddhacarita made early in the fifth 
century A.D. can be set back by three hundred years ; for 
Professor Liiders holds that the handwriting of the -MS. frag- 
ments which contain aU that is left to us of the ^aripvtrar 
prakarana must belong to the times of the Kushan kings, 
probably to the reign of Kaniska or Huviska.® Dating by 
palaeography does not always give as assured r^ults. as is 
sometimes supposed, but the margin of error in the present 
case cannot be large ; for the MS. was corrected by a Central 
Asian hand, which equally on paheographical grounds may 
be as early as the end of the Kushan era,* and it shows signs 
of having been long in use before the overwriting took place, 
so that to impugn the first date means impugning the second 1 

^ Til© {SBFAWf 1911., 392) iias 

sliortemiig tli© i imtier vi. 3, 63 ; tiie name can only be that of Mb moliier, 

i.e. Swiyrpyc^. 

® H, Lfiders, BruckMmdce imdM^iMucker Dmrmn (Berlin, 1911), IL 

* Mders, cU., 15. 
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one also and it is hardly probable that both should be 
misleading. 

Two other points afford some indication, though of lesser 
probative value, that the reign of Kaniska should betaken as 
the lower limit. At B., xii. 115, Asvaghosa writes : — 

Vyavasdyadvitiyo HJia . . . so "svatthamiMam prayayau. 
Now the commentary on the Ndtnasamglti ‘ has preserved a 
line of Matrceta running 

Vyavasdyadvitlyena prdptam padam anuttaram. 

The connexion between the two is obvious, and the expression, 
vyavasdyadvitlya, is apt in Asvaghosa, because the Buddha 
has just been deserted by the five bhiksus and has nothing 
but his resolution to accompany him on the march to the 
bodhi tree; but Matycete’s version spoils the point, because 
a Buddha can have no companions in the process of obtaining 
Enlightenment. This view is enforced by JS., xiv. 99, where 
Indra and Brahma more appropriately find the Buddha with 
the dharrm he had seen as his best companion. Is it not 
clear then that Matyceta has borrowed a plirase from Asva- 
gho§a and turned it into a cliche ? That the former is some- 
what later in date seems to follow also from the style of the 
^atapanedsatka^ ; thus note the fanciful verbs, jaladdya, 
Vainateydya, rnadhyaThdindya, Bakrdyudhdya, of verses 74 and 
75, which suggest some advance on Asvaghosa in verbal tricks. 
He is moreover the author of an epistle to Kaniska, and if 
we accept the latter’s name as authentic, it would follow that 
Matyceta lived in his reign and Asvaghosa before it. I would 
not pr^ this piece of evidence, but, so far as it goes, it suggests 
that Liiders’ dating of the MS. of the dramas is at any rate 
not at odds with the probabilities. 

Our other evidence derives from Chinese tradition, which 

* AK., VI, 144, ad cli. ii, 205, a. 2 ; the line is partially preserved in verse 
no. 26 in Hoemle, Manuscript Bemains, 1, 61, the first line running : — IHj tribhir 
asa/mkhyeyair emm udyacchatd tmt/d. 

^ JBAS, 1911, 764-769. 
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associates Asvaghosa both with ICaniska and -with the composi- 
tion of the Vibhdsa, the great Sarvastivadin commentary on 
the Abhidharma, said to be the outcome of a general council 
held in the reign of the Kushan king For a later Buddhist 
writer such information would be of value, seeing that the 
Chinese with their more practical minds are intensely interested 
in the collection of historical and personal detail, and tliat the 
regular intercourse of pilgrims and monks between India 
and China provided sufficient opportunity for obtaining con- 
temporary information. But in this ease the traditions are 
far from contemporary and cannot at present be traced further 
back than the end of the fourth century A.D. ; they are at 
hopeless variance among themselves regarding the poet’s 
actual date and present him as a figure of romance, not as a 
sober historical personage. In considering the association 
with Kaniska we must allow for the tendency to couple the 
names of great writers with great kings. One Indian scholar, 
it is true, has seen in the mention of Atreya at B., i. 43, a 
reference and compliment to Caraka, the legendary physician 
of Kaniska; but little weight attaches to so problematic a 
suggestion. Moreover the internal evidence of the extant 
works makes it somewhat doubtful whether they could have 
been written in the Kushan kingdom. For while Brahmanical 
literature represents that dynasty as hostile to the Brahmans ®, 
Asvaghosa writes for a circle in which Brahmanical learning 
and ideas are supreme ; his references to Brahmans personally 
and to their institutions are always worded with the greatest 
respect, and his many mythological parallels are all drawn 


* The Chinese traditions have been discuased in a series of important 
papers by S. Levi in the JA spread over many years, of which the chief are 
1896, ii, 444 : 1008, ii, 57 : and 1928, ii, 103. Keferences to incidental mentions 
by other scholars will be found in these papers. For a list of the Chinese 
authorities on the Asvaghosa legend see JA, 1908, ii, 65, n. 2. 

- For this aee K. 1’. Jayaswal in JBOES, 1933. 41ff. ; though he does not 
allow sufficiently for Brahman bias in his appreciation of the passage, the 
evidence is too strong to be discounted altogether. 
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from Brahmanical sources’. Further we know nothing with 
certainty about the date of the Vihhasa, even if we could say 
that it was all composed at one time ; and the story, of the 
council in Kaniska’s reign at which it was drawn up is open 
to the grave suspicion of having been invented to secure 
authority for Sarvastivadin views. Nor, as I shall show in 
the next section, does the poet appear to know the doctrines 
of the gi’eat commentary. In valuing this evidence we shall 
do well to bear in mind Professor Demieville’s verdict that 
Chinese tradition, for all the mass of documents on which 
it rests, hardly affords, at least for the early period, more 
positiA-e historical information than Indian tradition with its 
complete absence (carence) of documents^. All we are entitled 
to say is that these traditions prove Asvaghosa to have lived 
long before the time at which they first appear in the fourth 
century A.D. ; the forms the legends took may have been 
determined by the popularity of the plays in the Kushan 
kingdom, as shown by the dilapidated state of the MS.® 

The evidence then leads to the conclusion that the poet 
lived not' later than the time of Kaniska and may have preceded 
him, and is thus consonant with what, as I show later, we know 
of his relation to classical Sanskrit literature. His style proves 
him to have lived several centuries before Kalidasa, he is 
imitated by Bhasa, and his vocabulary suggests a date not 
far removed from that of the ArthasaMra of Kautilya. The 
problem would have been much more complicated if the Kal- 
payiama'^itika * were really by Aivaghosa, since it is posterior 


> The only exceptions are the two verses, S., xi. 56 - 57 , which would be 
snspioiouB on that score alone, but their clumsy style and the impossibility 
of fitting them Ic^caUy into the argument of the esmto are decisive against 
their genuineness 

* BuOetin de la MaUm frcmco-j^xmaUe, fl, p. 76 of off^t. 

* And by confusion with the personality of Matrceta, if he really lived 
uncte Kaniska ? 

* H. Lfiders, Bntduttic&e der Kedpandmatf^iM des Kumaraldla, Leipzig, 
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to Kanislca and alludes also to the Vaiiesikasviras, a system 
unknown tb the genuine extant works. But as T reject the 
attribution to him of this collection of tales, I need not try to 
reconcile the irreconcilable. The further question remains of 
the date of Kaniska, and if agreement is not yet reached on 
this thorny point, the limits of variation are no longer large, 
most scholars accepting a date in the last quarter of the first 
century A.D. and none placing him later than the second, 
quarter of the second century. 

As the poet may have been earlier, though not much 
earlier, than Kaniska, it should be noted that the upper limit 
for his date is determined by the mention of the Asoka legend 
in the final canto of the Buddkacarita, a passage not discussed 
by Professor Przyliiski in his well-known book on the subject. 
According to that scholar the Asokdvaddna, some early form of 
which was evidently known to Asvaghosa, took shape between 
160 and 100 B.C.‘ Allowing a certain period for it to obtain 
recognition, we might set the upper limit at approximately 50 
B.C., and can therefore not be much in error if we say that the 
poet flourished between 50 B.C. and 100 A.D., with a pre- 
ference for the first half of the first century A.D. 

Turning back now to the colophons we can obtain a few 
hints of value. As belonging to Saketa, ASvagho§a is an 
Easterner, and his origin has left its traces in his work. While 
the absence of relevant texts prevents us from ascertaining 
if the divergencies of his grammar from the Paninean system 
are to be accounted for by his having studied one of the prdcya 
treatises, the sect of Buddhism, to which he. seems to have 
belonged according to the views set out in the next section, 
was the one most pnwalent in Eastern India at this period, 
and tlie lasting impression which the historical associations 
of kSaketa made on him is apparent both in the influence of the 
Ramnyaim displayed by his works and also in the emphasis 
which he lays from the very start of both poems on the descent 


‘ La l^ende de VEmpereur lti6. 





of the Sakyas from the Iksvaku dynasty. The style Suvar- 
naksiputra is significant; for, though that type of nomen- 
clature was not confined to Brahmans, it was used by them 
more than by any other class. As I show in detail later, he 
had an acquaintance, so wide that no parallel can be found 
to it among other Buddhist writers, with aU departments 
of Brahmanical learning, including some knowledge of the 
Veda arid ritual literature as well as mastery of all the sciences 
a kavi was expected to have studied. The deduction is ines- 
capable .that he was born a Brahman and given a Brahman’s 
education, and as Chinese tradition is insistent to the same 
effect, we can for once accept its testimony without reserve 
as in accord with the evidence of the works. As to how he 
became a Buddhist nothing can be said beyond the fact that 
the choice of theme for his three works indicates much pre- 
occupation with the phenomena of conversion. The story 
told in the Chinese sources is legendary in character and at 
variance vjith the evidence I adduce below to determine the 
question to what sect he gave his adherence. Nor do we know 
anything definite of his later life, though the general outline 
of his character and mental endowments will emerge with 
some degree of clearness in the subsequent discussions. 

Next let us consider the works he wrote ; those known 
for certain to be his are three in number, the Buddhacarita, 
the Sauvdarammda and the Sdriputraprakaraim. The first, 
the subject of the present edition, is a life of the Buddha in 
28 cantos, of which only numbers two to thirteen are extant 
in their entirety in Sanskrit, together with three quarters 
of the first canto and the first quarter of the fourteenth. It 
begins with the conception of the Buddha and, after narrating 
his life and Parinirvana, closes with an account of the war over 
the relics, the first council and the reign of Asoka. The textual 
tradition of the extant portion is bad and a sound edition is 
only made possible by comparison with the Tibetan and Chinese 
transktiGns. The Saundarananda has for its subject the 
«»n version of the Buddha’s half-brother, Nanda, in the course 
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of which the opportunity is taken to set out at length the 
author’s \iew of the Path to Enlightenment. It consists of 
18 cantos, preserved in full, and the text tradition for the 
two thirds of the work found in the older MS. is far superior 
to that of the other poem, but the remainder, dependent on 
one incon’ect modern MS. only, requires much conjectural 
emendation to restore it to something like the original. Wlien 
first studying these poems, I naturally took the ordinary view 
that the last-mentioned is the earlier one, seeing that the 
other is the more interesting to read as a whole and that its 
verses have a richer content. But these advantages are due 
to the subject, not to greater experience in authorship ; for the 
handlmg of the Saundarananda is altogether more mature 
and assured than that of the Bvddhacarita, whose eflfect is often 
marred by repetitions of the same words or phrases, or even 
of a ■whole pada, in a way that the kams of the classical age 
sedulously avoided, and the poet’s technique reaches its high- 
water mark in passages such as 8., iv. 1-11, or X..8-13, while 
the latter’s metrical system is more elaborate and includes 
faultless manipulation of such diflScult schemes as Upasthila- 
pracupita and Udgata. The third work is a nine-act play, 
with tiie conversion of Sariputra and fliaudgaiyayana for its 
theme ; only a few passage are extant, restored by the acumen 
of Professor Liiders from the Central Asian finds. 

These three works are bound together in a way that would 
be convincing proof of the identity of their authorship, if the 
colophons left us in any doubt of it. Thus the -play us^ again 
B., xii. 75, and the preceding passage contains reminisceneee 
of the argument ib., 72 ^ The celebrated verse, 8,, xi. 50, 
is to he found again in the Tibetan of B., xiv. 41, The same 
ideas and expressions recur with such constancy in the two 
poems that I was unable to edit the Buddhaairita till I had 
determined as accurately as I could the readings of the Saun- 
darmianda. Thus compare R.. xi. 10, 12, with 8., xi. 32, 37, 
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or the use of the simile of the hamndava bird standing on a 
lotus, B., V. 53, and *?., iv. 23; or notice how two different 
twists are given to the same three ideas in the description of 
a hermitage at B., vii. 33, and 8 ., i. 11. So JS., xxviii. 63, 
in describing Asoka, has the same play on words as 8., vii. 5, 
and more appropriately. If I insist here on this tendency, 
it is because I regard it as the point to which most attention 
should be paid in considering Asvaghosa’s authorship of other 
works. 

The Chinese and Tibetan translations attribute to him 
a number of works S about which certainty is impossible in the 
absence of the Sanskrit texts ; but it is improbable that any 
of them, which deal mainly with pliilosophy or belong to the 
fully developed Mahayana, are rightly given to him, seeing 
that he is a poet and preacher, not an original philosopher, 
and that his date is too early for anything but primitive 
Mahayana, even if it be admitted as a bare possibility that he 
may have gone over to that branch of Buddhism in later life. 
There are however several Sanskrit works on which an opinion 
must be expressed. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

First come the fragments of two plays found by Professor 
Liidem with the remains of the Sdriputraprahara'm. One of 
these is a Buddhist allegory, of which nearly a whole leaf is 
preserved including a large part of three verses*. The first 
one contains rh 3 nnes much in Asvaghosa’s style, paramam, 
amrtd/ih durlabham rtam and tasminn aham ahhiravne santi- 
parame ; for the latter cp. 8., xii. 16, tvaddharme parame rame. 
The next verse addr-essed by Imddhi to hlrti consists of three 
similar pddas of the form, nityam sa supta iva yasya na huddhir 
ash, and the fourth supplies the contrast, ending tisthati yasya 
klrtih ; the-construction of the verse is like the poet’s, and the 
idea of the fiifet line quoted above is closely connected with 


' Listed in F. W. Thomas, KaviTidravacaTiasiWiucccit/ci (Bibl. Ind., no. 
I.‘i09), Introduction, 36j5. 

* Fragment I in Ludeis, op, dt., 66. 
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8., xviii. 35, 36. The last verse describes the Buddha’s displaj 
of miraculous powers on the lines of 22£P., and I would 

invite attention to the parallelism, which extends even to the 
simile, of the line, 

KTie varsaiy amhvdliaram jmlati ca yugapat samdhydmbuda 
with 8., iii. 24, \im | 

Yv^apaj jvcdan gvdkmamx, ca jalam amsrjami ca meghavat i 
Taptakarutkasadrmprabhayd sa habhau pradipta iva 

samdhyayd ghanahw 

Is it possible that anyone else could have imitated so closely 
the specialities of Asvaghosa’s style ? 

The other play concerns a young voluptuary, probably 
named Somadatta, who keeps a mistress named Magadhavatl 
and apparently becomes a convert to Buddhism. No frag- 
ments have been put together to hold as long a consecutive 
piece as in the allegorical play and it is more difficult to detect 
similarities. The following however are worth consideration. 
In fragment 8 is mentioned the motif of the lover holding his 
mistress’s mirror, which is the central point of 8., iv, aijd 
fragment 13, line a2, seems to contain the rare word saMyd 
(B., X. 26). 8., xiv. 15, may be compared with line o3 of 
fragment 17, but the subject is a commonplace. In fragment 
59 hulavyasanam adrstvd recalls 8., vi. 43, vyamndny adrstvd. 
Occasional words suggest that the phrases to which they 
belonged may have had analogies with Asvagho^a’s usage, 
but are inconclusive as they stand. Against -his authorship 
is the fact that Professor Liiders reckons the occurrence of thr^ 
verses in the Sragdhara metre, which, popular as it was with 
later Buddhists, especially in Kashmir, is" not found in the 
poet’s extant work. Of the two in fragment 27 the first can 
only be fitted into this metre by emending the MS.’s °dvesam 
to °do8am, and from the number of characters it apparently 
contained is far more probably a SaJini verse, presuming the 
amendment to be correct. The other admittedly may be in 
Sikharini, which Asvaghosa uses several times. The third 
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in fragment 79 may belong to the ^dnpmmprakaraim wnd 
is too short for definite identification. But, if thts point is 
open to argument, Professor Liiders also traces the occurrence 
of two TTa,r inT and one Srya verse in the play, which equally 
have not yet been found in work that certainly belongs to 
A^aghosa. The evidence altogether is uncertain and the 
prudent man will reserve his judgement about the authorship 
of the play. 

Three other works, known to us wholly or in part in Sanskrit, 
have also been attributed to him. Of these the Vajrasim, 
a clever piece of polemics arguing agaaiist Brahman claims, 
shows no trace of Asvaghosa’s style or mentality, and the 
Chinese translation gives it to Dharmakirti, who, as also a 
converted Brahman, would have been in possession of the 
Brahmanical learning displayed in the tract. I see no reason 
for doubting the correctness of the latter ascription and in 
any case would exclude it from the coitus of Asvaghosa’s works. 
Next comes, the OavdlMra, a collection of 29 stanzas, mostly 
in the Sragdhara metre, in praise of the Buddha and the monas- 
tery gong, the text of which was successfully restored from 
a Chinese transliteration by Baron A. von Stael-Holstein *• 
Verse 20 shows that it was written in Kashmir during one 
of the periods of misrule to which that land was subject ; the 
style has no aflinities with that of A^vagliosa and we have 
here clearly a work that is several centuries later in date. 
Finally I Tsing mentions a work by the poet the name of which 
was taken to stand for Svirdlamkara, and in 1908 E. Huber 
published imder this name an admirable translation of a 
Chinese work, which was ascribed to ASvaghosa by the Chinese 
translator. Subsequently fragments of a MB. of the Sanskrit 
original were identMed among the Central Asian finds by 
Professor Liiders, who established that the author was there 
cteseribed as KumSralata and the name of the work as Kalpa- 

^ Bibl. Buddli. XV . For its autiuHidiip and an attempt at improving 
the leconstnintiaa see Ind, Amt., 1933, pp. 61-70, in which the last fotirteea 
words of the note on verse 29 shonld be omitted as mistaken. 
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namw^itikd. This gave rise to much cotruroversy eminent 
scholars maintaining that this collection of moral tales was 
really hy A^vaghosa or else a refashioning by Kumaralata of 
the older writer’s work. Now that the dust of warfare has 
settled and it is generally agreed that A^vaghosa had no hand 
in its composition, it will be sufficient to observe that the age 
of the MS. is such that its evidence outweighs all other points, 
that the Tibetan translation supports the statement of the 
MS., that the Chinese translation is probably not by Kumara- 
Jlva, whose testimony would have had some value, but by 
a later writer®, and that the style of the Sanskrit fragments 
and the internal evidence of the work itself put Aivaghosa’s 
authorship entirely out of court ; it need not be further considered 
here. 

A few verses, not one of which occurs in his works, as 
brought to light so far, are also attributed to Asvaghosa in the 
anthologi^*; that in the KavindmmcaTmsam'uccaya is certainly 
not by him but show's some likeness to the Oandistotra, though 
more elaborate than anything found there. Of the five in the 
SubkdsitavaR none definitely bear his sign manual or need 
even be by a Buddhist ; but, if the attribution is improbable, 
it cannot be prononnced absolutely impossible. 

As is well known, late Tibetan tradition confused Asvaghosa 
with several quite different w'riters, including a certain Subhuti, 
on which it would have been mmecessary to say anything here, 
if Professor S. Levi had not recently urged that some connexion 
exists between the two. A verse specifically attributed to 
the Dharmika Subhuti is quoted by Vasubandhu in the AK,. 
and has been found in a recently discovered Ii^., entitled the 
SadgatikdrikdJi, of which a Pali version named Paneagatidlpam 

^ The literature on the subject is described by Tomomatsu m JA, 1931, 
ii, 135ff. ; to his references add Ija Vallee "Poussin, VijnaptimatratasiddM, 
221-224, and Przyluski, Btdl. of the M. Ac, of Bdg., 1930, 425 -434, and 
Roeznik 0rier>ialigt}fcsny, ¥111, 14-24. 

® Tomomatsu, toe. cti., 10£ 

® Kamndramcanammweat/a, Introduction, p. 29. 
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is also known \ The promised edition of this work has not 
yet appeared, but on the face of the information at present 
available it will be very surprising if we receive here an anthentic 
work bj Asvaghosa ; among other points the latter belongs 
to those who recognise five gatis only, not six, as appears 
from jB., xiv, and /S., xi. 62 , 

ii. The Buddhist 

Having stated so much as is Known of the life of Alvaghosa, 
I now proceed to discuss him from the three aspects under 
which his achievements naturally fall, as Buddhist, as scholar 
and as poet, and start with that one which he himself would 
have held to be alone of significance. Our first task is obviously 
to determine the sect or school to which he belonged. That 
he was a follower of the Hinayana is certain, and to him perhaps 
any further enquiry would have savoured of impertinence ; 
he is not a fanatical adherent of any school and avoids, as if 
of set purpose, all mention of those disciplinary details and 
philosophic subtleties wdiicli had split the community into 
sections, so that it is hard to detA^ct in Vasumitra’s treatise 
on the sects any slogan which luis left definite traces on the 
poet’s works. To modern scholars equally the question %yill 
appear otiose, since Chinese traditions, assigning him to the 
Sarvastivadins and naming a Vibhdsd doctor, Parsva (or 
Pmna or Purna^a), as having converted him, have always 
been held to decide the matter once for all. Yet their stories 
are on the face of them incredible ; for Asvaghosa kno’ws none 
of the Vibhdsd doctrines, and, if he was a Sarvastivadio, must 
have lived before its special principles were worked out. The 
later predominance of this sect among the Hinayana schools 
of Northern India and Central Asia is enough of itself to account 
for the statements of the. Chinese Buddhists, who would hold 
that a writer of such outetanding eminenoe could only have 
belonged to the most important sect. 


t.-.-'ifc 
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* S. Levi, Id, ii, 204ff. 
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Unfofrttmately few Sarvastivadin texts are available to 
tliose Saii^kritists who like cannot find their way easily 

in the Chinese and Tibetan translations ; but these are sufficient 
to make it improbable that, despite a considerable measure of 
agreement in matters of general interest, Asvagliosa was a 
member of this school. The Divyavadana, it is true, appro- 
priates an occasional verse or phrase from his poems % and 
as a canonical work naturally does not mention -his name. 
But the only trace of the special tenets of the Barvasti vada 
is to be found in the quotation of the rule governing the use 
of (isti as a particle (iS., xii 10), which may be an allusion to 
the famous controversy about the reality of the past and future ; 
it does not, however, illuminate his position in the matter. 
On tlie other hand in two points he seems to reject the standard 
doctrines of the school. Thus /S., xvii. 18a?>, runs: — 

Yasmdd abhutvd bhamtlha sarvam 
hhiUvd cabhuyo nabhavaty avasyam i 

This idea is based on canonical authority (Majjkima, III, 25), 
but was strenuously denied by the Sarvastivadins and as 
strenuously upheld by the Saiitraiitikas to which school 
no one would suggest that Asvaghosa belonged. The entire 
passage is significant, because the exegesis of the four terms, 
anitya^ duhlcJia^ sunya and nirdtmakay cannot be reconciled 
with any of Vasubandhu’s alternative explanations and seems 
to be based on a scheme of dkdras for the supermundane path 
which differs from the sixteen of the Vaibhasika doctors^. 

Again the twelftli canto of the Saundaranandfi contains 
a remarkable eulogy of sraddhd^ for which the only complete 
parallel is in an early Mahayana sutra ; faith is not iperely 
desire for the Buddha^s dharma. Itvaddharme parame rame^ 



^ See notes on B., iii. 3, 5, 23 and 26, and S., xi. 50 and xviii. 1. 
2 AK,, I, 228-9. 


^ AE„ V, 30fi. Other passages see p. x;;!:xiv, n. 1) give dogmatic views 
not traceable in the Sarvfetivadin Abhidharma at present, but cannot be 
proved to be definitely opposed to its teachings m far as yet known. 
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S., xii. 16, dharmacchanda, ib., 31), but personal devotion to the 
Buddha (S., xvii. 34, 63-73, xviii. 41, 48, 50 and 61, and canto 

xxvii of the Bvddhacarita), and we seem to feel blowdng tf rough 
these passages the breath of the bJtakti religions, which for 
Buddliism reached their apogee in the Mahayana. It is no 
doubt true that, if we go through the Pali canon and tlie Sar- 
vastivadin texts and extract the passages relating to faith, 
tliey make an imposing show’, but consider each passage in its 
context and the glowing fervour that animates Asvaghosa 
is not to be foimd ; there seems instead to be a subtle tendency 
to belittle faith, as though it were only a matter for brethren 
not strong enough to enter the Path under their own power. 
Unless the suggestion I make below is really the key to the 
significance of A^vaghosa’s views *, it is more a matter of emphasis 
than of definite statement ; yet till recently no one would have 
thought it necessary to give more than a passing word to the 
question of faith in any description of Hinayana beliefs, so 
little obvious is its importance in the Pali and Sarvastivadia 
texts, while Aivaghosa’s insistence on it could not escape the 
most casual glance. 

The attitude of Vasubandhu and his commentator Ya4o- 
mitra is also significant ; when they make a quotation, one or 
other of them takes care to teU us who was the author, and 
they do this notably with regard to tliree writers whom later 
tradition confused with Asvaghosa, pamely-Bubhuti, Kumara- 
lala and Matrcete. Yet when Vasubandhu quotes 8., xiii. 
18, to illustrate his explanation of a kivotty dogmatic point 
in the hhd%ya on kdrikd iv. 86, neither he nor Ya4omitra gives 
the author’s name ; and Yasomitra makes the same omission 
in citing 8; xii. 2M Surely if A4vaghop, had been a leading 
fight of the Sarvastivadins, they would have hastened to claim 
the support of- his authority, 

* See p. xxxi V below. That ordinarily in t he HinaySna 4raddM omits Afiva- 
ghosa’e leaning to bhaMi is eJcar enough from such excellent statements of 
the general position as B. M. Barua in Buddhistic Studies (od. by B. C. Law), 
pp. 329ff., and N. Butt, Bom aspects of Mahdijdna Buddhism, pu. ;J01-303. 
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In legendary matters further research by specialists must 
be awaited, as the only source open to me, Rockliill’s summary 
of the Dulva, does not give the Sarvastivadin tales in sufficimt 
detail. Of obvious differences I note that at the birtli-of the 
Buddha the poet makes Maya lie on a couch instead of grasping 
the bough of a tree and that after the Enlightenment Indra 
joins Brahma at B., xiv. 98ff., in imploring the Buddha to preach 
the dharma k The Dulva also assigns a different name to Nanda’a 
wife and adds a visit to hell 

More however can be extracted from the list of 62 chief 
disciples at S., xvi. 871f., all the names in which should be 
forthcoming in the canonical lists of the school to which the 
poet belonged. I have examined the two lists in the Chinese 
translations each of wliich contains 100 names. Allowing 
for corruptions and difficulties of transliteration, I estimate 
that the SarvastivUdin catalogue in the Ekottardgama* has 
about 37 names in common with the Saundarananda, not as 
many as there should be, if this was the poet’s authority. The 
other text, whose affinities are unknown, is in the A lo han 
cjiil ti cheng^, which was translated by Fa Hsien in the last 
quarter of the tenth century A.D., and, having soine 47 or 
more of the names given by Asvaghosa, stands much closer to 
the authority used by him. Of the names themsel ve.s several 
are significant. The doubling of the epithet 7)ia}id before 
Kasyapa’s name proved that this saint was specially revered 
by Asvaghosa’s sect ', a conclusion supported by the story 


^ Life of the Buddha, 16 and 35, ^ 

^ Ib., 55. Saripiitra took Nanda to hell according to AAA,, 61. To the 
Pali versions of the Nanda legend given in the introduction to my tTanslation 
of tlie Saundarananda add the commentary on AnguMara, 1, 25, which confirms 
iny eritieism of the Uddm sentence about the monkey. 

® For the references I am indebted to jProfessor Bemievilie. 

^ fl, Xio. 125, II, 557 -6. I note that it gives l^ivala. for the J^aivala 
of S., xvi. 91c, and the latter should-^ probably be amended accordingly, as 
the older M8. confuses ai and i. 

5 Ti no. 126, If, m-:i 


^ For the Ijearing of this see p. xxix. 
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of hm conversion in J?., xvi, which is evidently intended to place 
him on an equality with Saripiitra and Manclgalyayana. One 
of the first five bhiksns is called Bhadrajit, a form unknown 
elsewh re, and Suda.r&inaj who is omitted by the Ehottamgama 
but named by Fa Hsien, is otherwise only reported from fche 
Vinaya of the Mahasanghikash Again the Pali form of Kiintha- 
dhana is Kiindadhana, but the calls him Purna 

Kundopadhanlyaka and the form Kiindopadhtoa seems to be 
that known to the Ekottamgama other Cliinese works 
The list therefore seems to diverge in a number of points from 
the Sarvastivadin sources. 

The evidence thus consists of a number of small items, 
none conclusive in themselves, but their cumulative effect 
is definitely against the view that A^vaghosa adhered to the 
Sarvastivada. Is there a more plausible case for any other 
sect ? The extent to which the Fo pen hsing chi ching borrows 
from the Buddhacarita suggests a possible line of enquiry. 
That work quotes the canon of many sects, but never that 
of the Dharmaguptas, and in view of its closing statement it 
may tlierefore well belong to the latter. It can be proved 
however to draw material from so many unnamed sources 
that its frequent reliance on the Buddhacarita proves nothing 
about the affinities of the latter. 

Another alternative is to investigate the position of the 
Mahasanghikas, who, as a sect prevailing largely in Eastern 
India at that time®, might well have claimed Asvaghosa’s 
allegiance. Here again w^e are impeded by lack of material 
The Mahdvastu^ which gives us the traditions of the Lokot- 
taravadiiis, disagrees with the Buddhacarita about Maya's 
position at the time of the Buddha’s birth and about the place 
where Arada taught, but alone of the Hinayana sources it makes 
Indra accompany Brahma on the visit to the Buddha after Ms 

^ J. Frzyliiski, Le Candle de Eajagrka, 206. 

® See S. Levi and E. Obarvannes, lA, 19X6, ii, 197IX., for a discussion of 
Idw imd a traasktlon ai tlie IHnif, passages. 

^ Brxyfuski, op, di,yWih . ■ ■ ^ ■ 
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Enlightenment, and it alone calls Nanda by the style Sundara- 
nanda which the poet gives liim *. The Mahasahghikas also 
are known to share with Asvaghosa a knowledge of the saint 
Sudarsana, a special veneration for Kasyapa and an insistence 
on the connexion of the asterism Pusya with the Buddha®, 
all points apparently peculiar to them. 

Some light also can be obtained from the Mahayana. One 
of its two chief schools, the Vijnanavada, is affiliated by its 
dogmatics to the Sarvastivadins and the schools deriving 
from them, and it is precisely this school which shows hardly 
a trace in its works of the poet’s influence and very few parallels. 
It is possible that Asahga in Abhisamaydlamkara, i. 58, is 
imitating B., ii. 10, but even so this work belongs rather to the 
Madhyaraika section of the treatises attributed to that author. 
Again A'., xv, describes a group of five vitarkas which arc not 
known in this form in any of the Hinayana sources, but w Inch 
are mentioned by Asahga in exactly similar fashion And 
this is ail that I can find. The Madhyamikas on the other haud, 
who are an offshoot of a Mahasahghika sect, have many points 
of connexion with the poet’s works. Nagarjuna lifts 
xiii. iiubc, and adds a new conclusion, hhutadarsl vimucyate, 
in which form the verse is repeatedly quoted in Madhyaniika 
literature ^ j and verse 26 of his recently published RatndvaU * 
may owe something to S,, xviii. 26. A certain Vasu, com- 
menting on Aryadeva’s iSatasdstra, cites 8., xi. 25, 30, and the 
former verse is paraphrased by Candrakirti on Aryadeva’s 

^ Himdarananda at AK, I, 227, is a mistake for Kanda, sec Index s, Nanda. 
The Madhyamikas use the name Simdarananda alse, e.g. SJ\ and AAA* 
Z/F., also makes Indra accompany Brahma, but is presumably to be 

treated as a Mahayana version. 

® Frzyluski, op. cit, 302-3. 

* Brayiuski, op. 88, and 9, and.ii. 30.^ 

* BodkimUvabkumi, ed Wogihara (Tokyo, 1930), 14o, agfdnst AK., HI, 
24S, and Vibkawja, 356. 

® i'or refereiii« Vallee Poussin, Mdmgm eMmis ei ihJuMhipm, 
1, 394. The term bkSMeiMrMjb also occurs in Aivaghosa {B., xmiL 43). 

« JMAS, 1934, 313. 
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Catiihsainka'^. The remarkable t)arallol bet, ween' an <‘arly 
Madhyaniika sutra quoted in the i'^ikfdmni amt tja and the 
eulogy of sraddhd in 8., xii, has already been tneiitfonc^d, and 
there is another curious little sutra®, apparenily td Madhyaniika, 
origin, which was translated by Kiunarajna, and which seems 
to have been put together out of Asvaghosa’,s A'('rses oji the 
subject of sub<luing the passions ; i t is in prose and dot's not quote 
any actual verses, as 1 at first supposed. Tlit're is furtiier, as 
will appear from my notes on the two poems. irtHpii at paral- 
lelisms in vocabulary and phraseology between Asvaghosa and 
the sutras used by the Madhyamikas ; for instuace, but for the 
existence of his poems, we might have supposetl that the words 
dmukha and djammjava were first introduced t he Mahayana 
and subsequently adopted by the Hinayaiiti. This common 
use of rare words extends to non-cauonical iin raiure anti non- 
technical terms. Thus the remarkable ahhuii,^ic a!. B., xii. 
37, has its only parallels in the occurrence of iiisit' tmet^ in the. 
MBk and once in tho MiUamadhyanmkakdrik-dt,, x.\vi. 2, and 
similarly Candrakirti’s use of nirbhukta, ib., 318, 3, is our only 
means of explaining the same word at B., iv. 47. ’Clic inllueuce 
can also be seen in Madhyamika art ; for at their headquarters, 
Nagarjunikonda, a series of bas-reliefs have been recently 
discovered, which give the fullest sculptural representation 
extant of the story of Nanda and which seem to be based on 
the Samdarananda, though in view of the following this might 
be accounted for by the presence of Bahusrutikas at that spot, 
as shown by the imeriptions®. 


' Mem. As. Soc. of Bengal, III, 471, 1. 19. 

* The Pu sa ho se yu fa eking {BodhimltvakiinnvighS.Unm.vdra *), TI, 
6] 1. My attention was first drawn to it by an extract in rtie uf the Lung 
cave insciriptions, quoted by Dr. Spruyt in Miiawjts cldium U b&uddhu 
1. He very kindly supplied me with a translation ol iliu text. 

8ee Bibl. of ltd. Archaohgy, 19:(0, !>!. Ha ; Pi off»s(*r \'ogel ki; 
^ve me photographs of them. The first, partly destroyed. .se«)«is to t 
the Buddha in oraaversation with Nanda and Simdari. Tfie next dej 
Nanda .having his head shaved with apparently Ananda in the backgre 
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It appears tlieii' that, if we take Asvaghosa to have heen a 
Mahasahgilika, we are in a position, to understand 'certain 
otlierwise inexplicable points in his poems as well as bis relation- 
ship to one section of the Mahay ana. But more is required 
for^ cogent proof and this I would' look for in a recent discovery. 
The Chinese Tripitaka has a work by one HarivarmaE on the 
subject ' of the four Truths and their dkams^ 'which is usually 
called the but to which Professor de- la' Vallee 

Po'ussiii would give the in some ways more appropriate title 
of TaUvmiddhi^. Little is known of this treatise, which at 
one tini€’5 rivalled the Ahhidharmakosa as an authority on 
Buddhist dogmatics and was followed by a school of its own 
in Japan. Professor Demieville has however lately discovered 
fraginents of Para-martha’s lost commentary on Vasumitra^s 
treatise on the Buddhist sects, in which ihc Satyadddhi is said 

holding Ms headdress. The third represents the visit to Indra^s Paradise ; 
the Buddha and Nanda’s robes are so disposed as to recall the simile S., x. 4, 
aarai^praklrndv iva calcravdkauj and the two Apsarases in the trees are perhaps 
due to a misunderstanding or vaTWMtarebhyak at f6., 38. The final scene seems 
to show Nanda as an Arhat going forth to preach as in 8,, xviii. 58, 62 ;-the 
street is indicated by cMldren playing and by adoring people in the background. 
The gartida brackets below the reliefs show their date to be not earlier than 
the second half of the second century A.]>. Of about this date also is 
a jamt) from Amaravati (best illustration, Bachhofer, Earlp Indian 
Sculpture, Pi, 128), showing in the bottom panel Handa and Sundari, and Nanda 
following the Buddha with his aimsbowl. The next panel above has the 
Buddha giving orders for Nanda/s forcible admission to the order, andr above 
that appears the visit to Indra’s Paradise. Of the fourth panel there are only 
scanty remains wMch suggest a street scene like that in the last of the other 
series. These reliefs too are probably intended to illustrate Aivagho^a’s poem, 
but that the Gandhara relief, fig. 234 in Foucher, Jj’Art grico-b&uddhiqm du 
Gandhara, I, is based on it is proved by the solitary maidservant at the side 
spying the Buddha's arrival (S., iv. 28). The Nanda legend was so modem 
that naturally sculptors took the Smndarananda as their*source for details, 
at least in the schools wMch held him to be a standard authority ; but this 
would not apply to the Buddha-legend with its wealth of canonical 
description available and I cannot tri.ce with certainty Aivagho^ia's iniuence 
on the details of any extant sculptures dealing with it, 

^ Vijm^Hmdtrcddsiddhiy 223. 
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to be a work of the Bahu&utika section of the Mahasanghikash 
Now while Paramartha’s statements oir matters of history 
are justly open to doubt, it seems to me incredible that he should 
be mistaken about the dogmatic tendencies of a work well- 
known and much studied in his day; surely therefore his 
evidence on this point should be accepted This book quotes 
8., xvi. 15cd and 14 in the following way ; “ As the gaiJid of 

the Bodhfeattva Asvaghosa runs, ‘ As one sees fire to be hot 
in the present, so it has been hot in the past and will be in the 
future ; similarly, as one sees the five skandhas to be suffering 
in the present, so they have been suffering in the past and will 
be so in the future’ ” The terms of this passage prove that, 
unlike Vasubandhu, Harivarman treats Asvaghosa as a great 
authority, whose words add weight to any argument. While 
in the absence of a translation of the work into a European 
language I cannot say how far its view's agree with the poet’s 
dogmatic position, two passages at least are closely related 
to certain statements of Asvaghosa, for which I can find no 
parallel in the AK. In chapter 173 -dealing with anitya, it 
points out that the dharmas are transitory because their causes 
are subject to decay ; tins corresponds exactly to the argument 
of 8., xvii. 18cd, for which previously I had been doubtful 
both of the reading and of my translation, feeling that it was 
worded in a way hardly compatible with the Rosa's views on 
causality *. Again in chapter 14 it says, ‘ There are only the 

* Melanges ckimis et bouddhiques, I, 49. 

^ There had previously been much discussion in China and Japan, which 
is not accessible to me, about the tendencies of this work. That it was abortive 
in the absence of Paramartha’s commentary is not surprising, as Vasiimitra*s 
account of the Bahusrutikas iiieiitioned below shows how hard it would be 
to identify any work on internal evidence as belonging to that school. 

® TJ, XXXIIi J72, al5-10 ; I am indebted to Professor Bemieville for 
the reference. The form of the quotation suggests that possibly we have a 
verse taken from a lost work by A^vagho§a and modelled on the passage 
m 5, 

* Cp. also JRabmvaMf 46, which I understand somewhat differently to 

Tuoci, 1934, 318, so as to be based on this argument. 
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smndhas, the dhatus and the dyatanas, and the complex of 
CBX\ms (hetupratyayasaniagn), but there is no person who acts 
or who experiences sensations tlms putting in a single sentence 
the three arguments similarly brought together in 8., xvii. 
20oi>'c*. 

As the natural inference is that Asvaghosa was either a 
Bahusrutika or an adherent of the school from winch the 
Bahusrutikas issued, we must examine the little that is known 
of that sect. For the present our only authority is Vasumitra’s 
treatise®, which states that the Bahusrutikas followed Sar- 
vastivadin doctrines generally except on two points®. Firstly 
they held that the Buddha’s teaching on the subject of anitya, 
duhkha, sunya, andtmaka and muta (Nirvana) is supermundane, 
because it leads to the way of ascape {nihsammtmnja)*. Is it 
merely a coincidence that in 8., xvii, verse 17 describes Nanda as 
shaking the tree of the Mesas by the mundane path with regard 
to the first four of these terms, that the next four verses give 
an exegesis of them, which departs from all the alternative 
Sarvastivadin explanations but is, so far as is known, in accord 
with the NafyasiddAi’s views, and that the following verse 
records that by examination of these points Nanda attained 
the supermundane path? Further the word nihsamna occurs 
in verse 15 at the beginning of the passage. This is the most 


* I am much indebted to Mr. Lin Li-Kouang, who kindly examined this 
work for me and brought these important passages to my notice. The refer- 
ences are TI, XXXII, 346, c27, and 248, bd. In my translation of 8., xvii. 
20, ‘ knower ’ for vedaka is not accurate ; it means ‘ one who experiences 
sensations’. 

® Translated by Masuda, Origin and Doclrities of early Indian, Buddhist 
Schools, in Asia Major, 1925, Ifi. For Paramartha’s commentary sr e Milanges 
chinois et bouddhiques, I, and for recent discussions, Przyluski, Condle de 
Rdjagjha, 310£f., and Demieviile, BEFEO, 1924, 48ff. 

* This fact no doubt accounts for the MahavyutpatU (216) reckoning the 
Bahnkrutiyas among the sects connected with tne Sarvastivada ; no other 
authority supports this classification. 

* Masuda, loc. cit., 33. 





important of the four places S in which Asvagliosa gives me 
the impression of setting out the dogmas of some special school 
of Abhidharma teaching, and its correct valuation has long 
been a puzzle to me ; I would suggest that the proper interpreta- 
tion is to see in it the raising of the banner of his school by 
the poet, in which case the coincidence with Vasumitra’s state- 
Hient should surely lead us to the conclusion that the school in 
question was the Bahusrutika. 

Besides this doctrine, the Bahusrutikas, as a section of the 
Mahfeanghikas, accepted the five points of Mahadeva^. It 
is unfortunately hard to say how these tenets should be under- 
stood and probably interpretation varied from school to school 
and from age to age. The third point regarding ‘ doubt ’ is 
of uncertain meaning and may or may not be in accord with 
Asvaghosa’s teaching*. The fourth however lays down that 
Arhats gain spiritual perception by the help of othefs. The 
meaning of this is made clear by 8.^ v. which divides 

religious aspirants into two classes, those who obtain salvation 
of themselves by virtue of the hetu (see p. xlii) working within 
them, and those who can only act in reliance on others {para- 
pratyaya ) ; the Buddha is an instance of the former category 
{B.y ii. 5())^ Nanda of the latter, but it is nowhere explicitly 
stated that all Arhats fail into the second class as held by 
MahMeva, though perhaps hinted at in /S., xviii. 51. Evidently 
however for a man who is parapratyaya a firm hold on faith 
is an absolute prerequisite to salvation ; in the terms of the 
Kosa he is sraddhanusarin^ because he needs the help of others 


^ The other them are xvi. 20-24, and 38, and xvii. 28-29. 

preceding references see La Valiee Poussin, JMAS, 

1910, 4l3ff.- 

Contrast Demieville, Manges chinoie et bovddhiqmB, /, p. 35, with 
p. 32 and 39. The latter seem to me consistent with A^vaghosa’s views at 
xvii. 28-29, the former hardly so. 

k passage is important as illuminating the exact jaature 

of to diterence between to views of the Sarv^tivMa and those of Mahadeva 
m t ' matter. The same dUbrenoe, corresponding to their difierent attitude 
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Here I would suggest we have the explanation of the poet’s 
insistence on faith ; for, if he accepted. Mahadeva’s fourth 
point, he could not do otherwise, and his positiott is certainly 
more intelligible, if we take the view that he did so accept it. 
Farther we cannot go at present in discussing whetiier the poet 
believed in the five points in some form or other, but it is worth 
noting that one of the three original sections of the Mahasahghi- 
kas, the Kaukulikas, are recorded by Paramartha as stressing 
the necessity of mrya^ and that the closing passage of the 
Buddha’s instructions to Nanda, S., xvi. 92—98, is devoted to 
this very matter, its position suggesting its extreme importance 
in the struggle for salvation. 

To sum up a difficult enquiry, I would hold, till further 
light is shed on the dark places, that the best opinion is to 
consider Asvaghosa as having been either a Baha&*utika or an 
adherent of the school (the Kaukulikas ?) from wiiich the 
Bahu^rutikas issued. 

The foregoing discussion has had the incidental advantage 
of explaining in some degree the nature of the reputation which 
Asvaghosa enjoyed among his co-religionists ; he vras revered 
not as an original teacher nor as a philosopher of distinction, 
but as a writer with an unequalled power for stating the details 
of the Buddhist faith. In later times he ranked as a great 
saint, but the emphasis lay, if we can trust Chinese tradition, 
on the greatness of his magical powers, which was held by 
ordinary persons to be convincing proof of sanctity. Thus all 
that Hiuan Tsang, himself steeped in the works of the Sarvasti- 
vada and the ViJfi^avMa and consequently perhaps a little _ 
cold towards the great men of other schools, considers worthy 
of mention about him is a story of his prowess in dealing with 
evil spirits at Pataliputra. But if the greatest of Chinese 
pilgrims did not value his poems, another saw more justly ; 

I Tsing’s judgement has often been quoted, but is too important 

to religion, appears to persist between the tenets of the Yo^Sja school and 
those of the Madhyamikas. 

* Demieville, loc. cit., 47. 
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not to be given in his actual words. The BuddhacarUa,^ he says. 

* is widely read or sung throughout the five divisions of India 
and the countries of the Southern Sea. He (i.e. Asvaghosa) 
clothes manifold meanings and ideas in a few words^, which 
rejoice the heart of the reader, so that he never feels tired 
from reading the poem. Besides it should be counted as 
meritorious for one to read this book, inasmuch as it contains 
the noble doctrine given in a concise form’b This surely 
gets the emphasis exactly right ; A^vaghosa’^ popularity in 
India was as a poet and as explaining the doctrine in simple 
terms. In the former aspect he exercised a determining 
influence . on later kdvya work by Buddhists ; while Matrceta 
has already been mentioned, every page of Sura’s JdtakamdM 
bears witness to prolonged study of his predecessor’s writings. 
Similarly in a fragment of another kdvya life of the Buddha, 
wliich has been discovered in Central Asia, the passage preserved, 
dealing with the subject of the second half of B., vii, is clearly 
modelled on it both in general scheme and in detail while 
another metrical life, only extant in Chinese, the Fo pen hdng 
ching {TI no. 193), which I have not been able to examine 
in detail, certainly shows at times a definite connexion with 
the Buddhacarita 


^ Tr. Takakusu, 166. I Tsmg’s notice of the poet is curious in some 
respects- He is unaware that this poem had been translated into Chinese 
two centuries previously, and besides a passing allusion to minor works he 
only names in addition a work whose title is given by Takakusu as iS-Bim- 
la/mlcaraMUra, which has usually been understood to refer to the work now 
knovTi to be the KalpaTmmaT^itiM of Kumaraiata, an author whom he does 
not mention. The omission of the Bau7ida>rananda is so curious that it seems 
permissible to speculate w'hether, in view of the frequent corruptness of 
Chincise w’orks where Indian proper names are concerned, the original name 
th^t stood in this passage was not that of this poem. 

® See JMA8, 1911, Verse 84 k in the puspitdgm metre and wrongly 
described there. 

® See notes on B., i. 10 ahd 31 ; the general scheme of the work (WoMge- 
laiith, p. 6i) is also obviously a|fecied by the B’uMImpanta^ and mote Ebbe 
Tuneld, Mech^rdw bw hs imdMious bomddk^ms (Lund, 1910), p. 15. 
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Yet le’amed monfe-did not concur whole-heartedly in the 
■ popular verdict, and §o it happened that 'of the known works 
only the 'Buddhacarita was translated into Chinese and Tibetan' 
and that no coininentary was ever written either on it or on 
tlie :'. Satmdam7mndu^ whereas two exist for the ^JaimkamMS^v 
which offers ' far fewer difficulties of interpretation. ■ Alvaghosa ' 
in fact, by writing for the general public and by introducing, 
BO much Hindu learning, offended against the Puritan moment 
in Buddhism, which finds expr^sion in Pali.at A%#ll5ara, 
III, 107, and Samyuita^ II, 267, opposing the Buddlia^'s sutras 
iO' stiMmnid kmihaid Mveyyd cittaJckhara hahimkd sdmkahMsitd^, 
The poet proves himself to be conscious that his methods 
required justification ; for the final verse of the BudMmmrita 
states that, in his devotion to the Buddha, he studied the 
scriptures and wrote the work, not to display his learning or 
his skill ill hdvya^ but for the benefit and happiness of the world. 
This did not go far enough to obviate criticism, and in the last 
two verses of the later epic he sets up a reasoned defence of his 
procedure, explaining that his object was to hold the attention 
of the worldly-minded and the non-believer {anyamanas covers 
botli these), for ivhose benefit he had coated the medicinal 
powder of sound doctrine with the jam of kdvya method and that 
his hearers were to reject the superficially attractive dross 
and to pick out the grains of pure gold from his poem. 

These points govern our attitude in determining Asvaghosa’s 
position as a Buddhist ; that is, we are to expect statements 
irhich make no innovation in legend or doctrine, but which 
reproduce in a manner intelligible to the ordinary man of some- 
education, whether Buddhist or Hindu, the principles of the 
Buddhist religion as understood in his day. His works therefore 
are invaluable to us, not for their originality of thought, but 
as giving us a complete and coherent -picture of the faith of a 
typical Buddhist at a particular epoch. If I call it invaluable, 
it is because the earlier Buddhist documents have undergone 


^ Cp. also A8FP,^ 328, on hmAkfimk 
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interpolation and manipulation to such an extent that the 
exact state of belief at any given moment till we reach the works 
of well-defined personalities such as Nagarjuna, Asanga, Vasu- 
bandhu or Buddhaghosa, who are all later than AiSvaghosa, 
is more a matter of subjective deduction than of objective fact. 

Three sides of his religion in particular merit examination, 
his devotion to the Buddha, his handling of legend and his 
exposition of doctrine. Of the first I have already said some- 
thing in treating of draddha and need only add that, if the 
earlier accounts have left us many striking records of the 
Buddha’s gracious personality, in none do we find such glowing 
fervour, such ardent faith as in these poems, and it is a grievous 
loss that we do not possess the Sanskrit text of th'e noble 
eulogy in B., xxvii. In sincerity and depth of religious feeling 
A^vaghosa stands closer to the author of the BJiagamdgitd 
than to the great poets of the classical period, just as in Italian 
painting we find truer ma n ifestations of religion in the produc- 
tions of the Trecento and Quattrocento with their imperfect 
strivings after power of expression than in the technically 
incomparable pictures of the Cinquecento. 

But devotional feeling is not always, or even often, accom- 
panied by the historical sense and in any case we have no right 
to expect in a writer of the first century A.D. an account of 
the Buddha as he really lived. It is not yet possible how^ever 
to discuss critically his handling of legend, which must wait 
for the full exploitation of the Chinese and Tibetan sources. 
StiU we can see that his claim to have studied the scriptures 
for the story is justified. Except for one or two minor points, 
no incidents or details are included for which, few as our means 
of knowledge are, we cannot find authority elsewhere, and his 
additions are limited to d^eriptions in the style, such m 
of Suddhodana in canto ii of both poems, of the progress through 
the streets of KapilavUstn in B., iii, or of the women’s tempta- 
tions in B., iv, and to- the speeches put into the mouths of his 
characters. When the Buddha speaks, the matter is some- 
times taken from his sermons such as B,, xi. 22—31, an embroi- 
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dery on a frequently recurring series of simile, or the still 
untranslated sermon to Prasenajit, R., xx. 12-51, into which 
the cliief themes of the Eosalaaamyutta are workedi, or sometimes 
from current Buddhist apologetic against Brahmanical doctrines. 
If the speaker is not a Buddhist, he is represented as setting 
out the arguments of the learned men of the day, e.g. the 
minister in B., ix, or Arada describing a prevalent form of 
Samkhya-Yoga teaching. In some cases he seems to have 
used sutras in a more original form than we have them in 
to-day, as for instance in his versions of the A^oka legend 
and of the first council. In the latter he omits the two regular 
later interpolations, the humiliating treatment meted out to 
Ananda and the promulgation of the Vinaya by Upali, and 
follows the account of our oldest source, the verses of the Ohia 
yeh ckieh ching *, omitting the legend of Gavaihpati’s end. In 
general the miraculous element is not stressed, and many well- 
known marvels, such as the removal of the elephant’s body, 
the shade of the jambu tree that did not move, etc., are absent ; 
A4vaghdsa wishes all through to display the moral and spiritual 
grandeur of the Buddha, an aim which would have been impeded 
by the thaumaturgy of the later legends. On the other hand 
he frequently hints at the existence of legends which he does 
not tell' in detail ; a demonstrable instance occurs at B., i. 11, 
where the phrase cyubih hhad suggests a reference to the 
descent from the Tusita heavens, not otherwise mentioned, 
but which he is proved to know by R., ii. 48. Similar suggestions 
are vratasamsMa of MSya at B., i. 9, the hint that the Buddha 
was bom free of the impurities of the womb at tb., 16, mya- 
syavat of KanthaSka, vi. 54, and Bimbisara’s svamyah, x. 22, 
all explained in the notes ; afeid of the same order is the in- 
sinuation at B-., ii. 32, of what is never explicitly stated, that 
Suddhodana was a cakravartin monarch. Perhaps we should 
infer that the Buddha legend had already developed a good 
deal beyond the form it takes in the Buddhacariia, but that 


^ Translated Brs^hiski, Le Gcndk de. Ba^ogfha, 3S. 
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Aivaghosa considered the innovations to be lacldng in authority 
and therefore not fit for specific mention. Occasionally on 
the other hand he takes a point from an earUer work and elabo- 
rates it, as in the description of Mara’s army in the guise 
of Hindu ascetics at B., xiii. 21-24, suggested by the Padhana- 
' sum, but dropped from the later versions of the story. 

Altogether the impression left on my mind is that the poet 
was careful to use the most authoritative sources open to him 
and that the BuMhacanta gives us the Buddha-story in the 
shape which a pious Buddhist of the first century A.D., actuated 
more by devotion to the Buddh^i and respect for scripture than 
by love for the marvellous, would have accepted. The general 
framework of the plot is apparently dependent on two sources. 
Cantos i-xx give a continuous narrative of the Buddha’s life 
and mission up to the dedication of the Jetavana vihara and 
thus cover the exact period of the story of the present in 
the Pali NiMmhatha ; the latter, as now extant, is late and the 
poet may be presumed to have used an earlier version, no longer 
in existence. Canto xxi contains a digvijaya of the Buddha, 
recounting his conversions of beings of every kind all over 
northern India and not probably taken from any one source, 
and ends with the story of Devadatta and the elephant. Cantos 
xxii— xxviii reproduce the full extent of the 31(ihS^(iTiniT'Vttn4i~ 
svtra, including the story of the First Council, which in the 
Pali canon has been severed from the version in the Digha 
and inserted in the Yvuciyu. In the SuundciTctiicindci also much 
of the teaching can be traced back to specific sutras still extant 
in one form or another, as can be seen from the notes to my 
translation or from cantos xiii and xiv, whose framework 
seems to be modelled on the sutra at AnguttaTa, IV, 166—168, 
though the- version of the story, on which the poem is based, 
has still to be discovered. 

The conclusion that Aivaghosa had a preference for, 
or at least mainly used* the earlier sources, is strengthened 
by an examination of his doctrinal position. We are now 
able to grasp the Abhidharma system as a whole and to estimate 
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how far it had travelled from the earlier dogmatism, thanks 
to Professor de la Vallee Poussin’s richly annotated translation 
of Vasubandhu’s AhMdharmahoSa. Even though the Vihhasa 
is almost certainly substantially later in the main than the 
poet, its special views must have been taking shape in his day. 
The new school arose out of a new angle of vision, the philo- 
sophical approach replacing the moral standpomt from which 
the earlier teachers developed their system. The mechanism 
of the act, harman, is worked out in connexion with an elaborate 
theory of causation and the older dissection of the individual 
iniiO skandhas, dyaUtnas and is politely put on one side 

for the conception of an individual flux of consciousness 
{samtdna), the elements of which consist of ultimates called 
dharmas of a fixed number of varieties; the momentary ap- 
pearance of the latter in the individual sequence is explained 
by the special forces prdpti and the sarhshHaluksanas, which 
determine what dharmas can appear in any given samtdna at 
any given moment and how they appear and disappear. By 
the ksa'^ikavdda the individual is seen as a series of moments 
and this analysis of time into its minutest possible division 
inevitably brings in its train the atomic conception of matter 
(rupa). In correspondence with these changes the path to 
enlightenment undergoes a metamorphosis which makes it 
almost unrecognisable to those accustomed to the older ter- 
minology. Definite traces of even the beginnings of these 
theories are hard to find in A4vaghosa, except that it is not 
impossible to read the ksanikavdda into one or two phrases 
(such as sama§anmanistha, which I may have rendered wrongly 
at 8,,. xviii. 17). He knows nothing of the atomic system, 
of the samtdna, or of the new form of the Path, and Ms stand- 
point remains purely moral, free from any attempt at meta- 
physical speculation. 

To give a full outline of his beliefs would involve going 
over much ground well known to us from other schools of the 
Hinayana, and I limit myself therefore to a few outstanding 
points. He accepts the orthodox Buddhist conception of the 
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individual as consisting of the five skandkas and as being without 
a ‘ soul and the individual existence is inevitably and always 
bound up with suffering (duhkha) by reason of its being subject 
to the power of the act (S., xvii. 19) ; how then does the act 
work ? The answer seems to be, by reason of the hetu,'the 
cause. This hetu is primarily made up of three factors, rdga, 
dvesa and moka, and according as the individual’s acts cause 
these tliree factors to increase or dwindle, so are the nature 
of his rebirths determined, just as in early Samkhya the sphere 
of rebirth is determined by the relative proportion of the three 
guTim ; and he is only released from rebirth by their disappear- 
ance {8., xvi. 20-24). These three factors are called the 
ahidalam^ani, the roots of evil, and are recognised in the Pali 
Abhidhamma as the hetu par excellence. Schematism requires 
to correspond to them a group of their opposites, the 
hiSalamuldni, and though Asvaghosa never mentions such 
a trio, its existence is perhaps to be inferred from the fact that 
the hetu can work for good as well as for evil {B., ii. 66, and 
xii. 68, and 8., v. 17). The above theory is in fact that of the 
Pali Nikayas, which habitually describe Nirvana as attained by 
the disappearance (khaya) of the roots of evil. In the later 
Abhidbarma the belief in the roots of good and evil persists, 
but has been allotted so subordinate a position in the analysis 
of the causal system which governs the individual that it has 
lost its fundamental significance * 

Since to obtain salvation the individual must bring about 
the disappearance of the three factors, through which karman 
works, he is first, we are told, to train his body by the discipline 
of Ma and next his mind by smrti, constant awareness of the 
process of his thoughts, and then tolgive himself up to yoga, 
selecting for meditation according to 8., xvi. 53ff., those subjects 
which are specially adapted for overcoming that one of the 
three factors which is mcmt active in him. Thus he rids himself 


■ ^ The gotra theory of the IbbhsySiia, however, appears to owe something 
to this doctrine. 
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of them and obtains Nirvana, the deathless statw. It is generally 
acknowledged now that Buddhism teaches salvation by means 
of yoga, but there is no extant treatise till we reach the Yogaeara 
school which lays so much stress on it as the SaundaranuTida ; 
it is not clear, however, whether this was a speciality of the 
sect to which its author belonged^, or whether, in the desire 
to appeal to non-Buddhists, he was striving to show how similar 
in respect of yoga Buddhism was to the corresponding Brah- 
manical doctrine. 

The evolutionary process of yogic practice in Buddhism 
is not yet clear to us. The original term was samadhi, which 
perhaps did not indicate any of the phenomena associated with 
the trances of yoga but merely some kind of mental concen- 
tration. That the interrelated terms of dhydim, trance, and 
prajnd, the form of Imowledge obtained by trance, came into 
use later, is shown by their omission from the eightfold path 
and the consequent difficulty of finding a place for them in that 
scheme*. Bhdvand, which is closely connected with prajnd, 
is possibly of still later origin and su^ests the gradual elabora- 
tion of transic methods, such as we find in the Saundarananda. 
Alvaghosa’s account is not easy to follow, because we have to 
reconcile the descriptions of method in cantos xv and xvi 
with those of the application in xvii. He makes three important, 
distinctions, the first between praiisamhhydna and bhdvand 
at 8., XV. 4-5 ; the former corresponds more or less to the 
darianamdrga of the Abhidharma, but whether it is produced 
by yoga or not is not specifically stated. The other distinctions 
are between smrti and samadhi in xv and bhdvand in xvi, and 
between the mundane and supermundane paths in xvii. For 
the last the mundane path consists in preparation of the mind 
(eetahpariJearrilan, xvii. 6) by means of yoga (xviL- 10, 11) and 
is transformed into the supermundane path by a thoroughgoing 


* See Deini^ville, op. cit, 47, a passage which suggests that the Kaukulikas 
laid great str^ m yegio practii»s. 

* See note in translation <ai 8., xvi. 31-^- 
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examination of the phenomenal world {ib., 16-21). In practice 
the three may perhaps coincide, the first* of each pair being 
devoted to suppressing the outward manifestations of the 
kleSas and the second to rooting out the amdayas, the latent 
tendencies to the The last pair may also explain a 

puzzle, which has defeated wiser heads than mine. In canto 
xvii, after the aspirant has reached the supermundane path, 
he acquires successively the three stages of srotaapanna., 
saJrddgamin and andgamin, axid it is only thereafter that the 
four trances are described and they are said to be the immediate 
precursors of Arhatship. But xvi. 1, in accordance with the 
view generally prevailing in the schools, shows that the trances 
are mastered in a preliminary stage befolfe the process of 
bhdvand begins; and that they are even accessible to non- 
Buddhists is the regular belief, which B., xii, shows A4vaghosa 
to share. Now B., v. 10, proves the poet to know the distinction 
between sdsrava and andsram ( =in practice laukika and lokoUara) 
trances, and it may be therefore that Nanda was unable to 
obtain the andsram trances necessary to Arhatship till he 
became an Anagamin. But the point remains obscure. 

To sum up, we may say that A4vaghosa took his stand 
on the older dogmatism and was very little affected by the 
developments of the fullblown Abhidharma, and that to him 
the kernel of Buddhism lay in personal devotion to the Buddha 
and in the practice of yoga. 

iii. The Scholae. 

The traditions of Indian literature require that a poet 
should have mastered the general principles of all sciences 
and should -display his knowledge of them with accuracy; 
safvatodikkd hi- hamyah. Asvaghosa observed this rule fer- 
vently, not to say pedantically. It is accuracy, not original 
thought, that is prescribed, and any lapse from correctitude 
evoked without fail the censure of the critics ; we are therefore 
bound to assume that his learned references are strictly in 
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accordance with the authorities he used. Since too these 
authorities are for the most part no longer extant, enquiry 
into the nature of his knowledge is of considerable interest 
for the light it throws on the history of Indian thought. 

To start with the literature known to the poet, as a Brahman 
he was presumably taught some portion at least of the Veda, 
and, leaving aside for the moment the question whether he 
was influenced by the poetic methods of the Vedic writers, 
we observ'e occasionally in his vocabulary unmistakeable 
signs of his knowledge, such as dvija for Agni at B., xi. 71, 
ox sri in the sense of ‘ emit (heat) ’ at 8., i. 2. The phrase 
randhrair ndomudad hhrtydn, 8., ii. 27, seems to be a reminis- 
cence of the Rigvedic epithet radhracodana, and very ingenious 
is the hint in B., xiii. 68, of the application of nabM to Agni 
and Soma by using the word dhdnmn with its Vedic sense to 
be understood secondarily. An allusion to a Vedic legend 
that was forgotten by the classic age is provided by the name 
Aurvaseya, B., ix. 9, for Vasi§tha. Similarly acquaintance 
with the ritual literature is shown at a few places. The ceremony 
of measuring out soma is referred to at 8., i. 15, and ii. 36, 
at the latter of which the occurrence of the plain root md, 
instead of compounded with vi or ttd, suggests the possibility 
that he knew the 8aUipathabrahvia'tia, which is apparently 
alone in using the verb thus. A knowledge of the finer points 
of ritual can be inferred from the employment of prok§ana 
and ahhyuksana at B., xii. 30, for the latter of which in this 
sense PW and PWK can only quote two Srautasutras. The 
words nivarta, 8., xv. 44, and vitmd, ‘grow sober ’, 8., ix. 30, are 
only elsewhtere substantiated by the BrdJimaifas, to which 
stratum of literature mmdruh at B., iv. 24, seems also to belong ; 
and the reference to Prajapati’s act of creation by fapas at B., 
ii. 51, may be to any one of a hundred passages in the same 
class of literature. For the Upanisads, besides a number 
of possible parallels, the chief piece of evidence is 8., xvi. 17, 
whose resemblance to 8vd>. Up., i. 2, can hardly be fortuitous ; 
and, taking into account the remarkable coincidence between 
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B., xii. 21, and ^vet. Up., v. 2, 1 think it probable that the poet 
was well acquainted with this work. 

When we come to the epics, the wealth of the material 
is overwhelming and yet uncertain in its bearing ; for, if my 
notes are crammed with references to them for explaining 
difiScuities or giving parallels, we cannot as a rule say that the 
poet must have known the particular passage quoted and that 
he might not have taken the phrase from literature no longer 
available to us. This applies with especial force to the Makd- 
hh&rala ; thus I have shown in the notes to B. xii, that much 
of Axada’s exposition of the Sanikhya system has close parallels 
in the Jf ofood&ama, the connexion in one case extending 
over several verses of the same passage. But it is more natural 
to suppose that the common matter goes back to a single 
original, possibly a textbook of the Varsaganya school. The 
two portions of the epic of which we might most surely expect 
the poet to show knowledge are the story of Nala, which is 
told in a primitive style, and the Bhagavctd0d. In 

the former the most striking parallels -are i. 30, to 8., iv. 5, 
X. *26-7, to 8., iv. 42-4 (extending even to the common use 
of the verb krs), and xxi. 3, 6 and 7, to B., viii. 18-9 ; but 
similar motife may have occurred in poems intermediate between 
the two writers and we cannot presume direct influence. As 
regards the latter I am not among those who attribute a great 
age to it, but see no conclusive reason why, at least as regards 
the older parts, it shouldnot have been in existence in Aivaghosa’s 
day. In any case it is not far apart from him in thought and 
phraseology, and sometimes the parallelism is close, as between 
8., xvi. 38, and Giid, xiii. 10. In one passage, Gita, ii. 66, has 
a verse built up just like 8., xi. 33, one of the pddas being 
almost iderjtical ; but unfortunately the former verse is omitted 
in the E^hmiri recension and may be an interpolation, so that 
no conclusion can safely be drawn from it. We cannot there- 
foTO eithmr assert <w deny that the poet was acquainted with 

As for proper' to tlio m am ejiaractore 
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are very lew, namely to the entire destruction of the Kurus 
at B., xi. 31, and ix. 20, to Arjuna once only and that for 
the sake of alliteration at JS., x. 17, to Bhisnia for a story known 
to Harivamsa but not to the epic, at R., xi. 18, and 8., 
vii.' 44, and to Pandu as an illustration of fatal attachment 
to women at B., iv. 79, and 8., vii. 45. Many legends are 
cited, which are to be found in the MJSA., but not always in 
quite the same form. Thus Asvaghosa is fond of the story 
of Santanu’s love for Gahga (B., xiii. 12, 8., vii. 41, and x. 56) 
which is told in the Adiparvan, but it is apparent that he knew 
a version which enlarged on Santanu’s grief when Gahga left 
him, a point not dwelt on in the epic. Many of the stories 
he alludes to are not to be found in the MBh. and despite the 
many parallels we cannot establish that Asvaghosa knew any 
portion of the epic in the form in which we now have it. But 
it does seem certain that he knew much literature dealing 
with the legends he quotes, possibly often in kdvya form, which 
is now irretrievably lost to us; besides a poem on Santanu, 
which has perhaps left its impress on the MBh. version, and 
another on the love-story of Surpaka, the fisherman, and the 
princess Kumudvatl, discussed in the note on B., xiii. 11, 
I surmise also the existence of a poem or cycle dealing with 
the legends of Kpsna and Baiarama, and there is some reason 
to think he used sources also exploited by the Harivamia, 
presumably a collection of legends such as we have in a later 
form in the still unedited Bengali recension of the Padmapvird'm, 
Svargakhavda. 

The case is entirely diff erent with the Bdmayami, for 
which an inhabitant of Saketa, the scene of its most poignant 
episodes and the capital of its dynasty, cordd not but keep ,a 
warm place in his heart, however his religious beliefs had 
changed. A^vagho§a never wearies of reminding us that the 
Buddha belonged to the dynasty of his home and strikes this 
note in the very fii-st verse of the Buddhacarita. He acknow- 
ledges Valmiki as the adikavi {B., i. 43) and calls him ‘ inspired ’ 
(dUimn, 8., i. 26). We may therefore expect to find, and we 
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do find, that he has been strongly influenced by 't. In so 
far as this affects his poetic style, I reserve consideration for the 
next section, but here it is in place to enquire to what extent 
he knew the poem in its present form * 

The late Professor Gawroaski proved, conclusively as I 
hold, that Asvaghosa knew certain portions of the second 
book, the AyodhySkanda, in very much the condition that 
we have them in to-day and that he took pleasure in drawing 
a comparison between the Buddha quitting his home and 
Rama leaving for the forest. That he knew the continuation 
of the story appears from a reference in B., xxviii. 31, but 
whether in the present form or not is not clear to me from 
the wording It certainly does seem that there are many 
fewer passages in the later books likely to have influenced the 
Buddhist poet and those mostly of a commonplace order, 
which might have been found elsewhere. The question really 
turns on whether Mvagho§a knew some or all of the three 
passages in the Barn., describing how Hanuman visited Ravana’s 
palace and saw the women asleep \ and, till the epic is critically 
edited from the best survivhig MSS, of all recensions, I would 
refrain from giving a definite answer. 

More definite statements can be made on other points. 
Jacobi took the view that the original epic started with a 
passage descriptive of Ayodhya and of Dafe.ratha and his court, 
which survives with additions in the first book ■*. That Asva- 


^ Cowell raised tiie question of the relation of the Buddhacarltii to the ^ 
Mam, in the introduction to Ms edition. For later handling of it see especially 
Walter, Uebereinstimmtmgm bci dai indischen Kunsidichtm% Leipzig, 1905 ; 
Gawmmki^ Bitidies about the Banskrli Buddhist Literature, pp. 27-40 j Guriier^ 
JABB, 1927, ; Diwekar, Les Fleurs de MMtorique dam rinde^ Paris, 

1930. 

^ The passage ran in Sanskrit more or less thus : — 

SlMbhidhdTiam parigrhja mrtffum 
alyuikafo "pi pmipmdm \ 

^ See OuOTor, ol., 352. 

* M, tTacohi, £km JMmdgam (Bmm, 1893), 50i. 
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ghosa knew such a description and in a more extended form 
than Jacobi allowed in his reconstruction seems probable from 
the many echoes of it in his poems, and it is to be inferred 
horn S., i. 26, that the story of Valnuki’s having taught the poem 
to Ku4a and Lava was familiar to him. But there is a curious 
proof that he did not know the BaktTca'ndct as we now have it. 
At J5., iv. 20, and 8., vii. 35, he quotes the tale of the disturbance 
of Vi^vamitra’s austerities by the Apsaras, Ghytaci ; our only 
other authority for this is a verse in almost identical terms 
at Bam., iv. 36, 7, where it has every appearance of being an 
interpolation^. The story is told at length in the Bdlakdiida, 
substituting Menaka for Ghrtaci and betraying its late date 
by the unusual agreement between the versions of the different 
recensions. But the Fo pen hsing chi chirvg {TI, III, 7266) takes 
up in its prose the various comparisons of the Budihacarita 
passage, replacing Ghrtaci by Mekaya. As the Chinese characters 
transliterating yd and nM are easily confused, we have evidently 
a case of corruption combined with transposition and should 
read Menaka. Why then should the compiler of this work 
substitute Menaka for GhitacI, unless he knew the BSlahanda, 
which contains the standard version of the tale ? Hence 
we should presumably infer that the story- of Visvamitra and 
Menaka was introduced into the Bamayam, between the time 
of Alvaghosa and that of the compiler of the BP. As regards 
the UUarakdndct, I can find no reason to suppose that the 
poet knew any portion of it. 

Finally there is another point from which we may deduce 
an important inference. At B., ix. 9, the poet compares the 
visit of 6uddhodana’s purohita and minister to the future 
Buddha with the visit of Vasistha and Vamadeva, Da&.ratha’s 
purohita and minister, to Rama in the forest. The epic contains 
no such episode, but tells at length of Bharata’s visit to his 

* Interpolations in the epic may easily be later than Asvaghosa and show 
his influence ; thus iii. 1, 35, with its application of nistxma and iumya to a 
hermitage, is probably inspired by-'S., i. 10, 11, the omission of the verse from 
the Bombay edition suggesting that it is not authentic. 
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brother.. Vamadeva’s name occurs very rarely in the epic 
as we have it, but he is mentioned coupled with Vasistha 
precisely in connexion with Bharata’s journey to the forest 
in the MEh. version, iii. 16981. It is incredible that Aivaghosa 
should invent such an incident, when he shows knowledge of 
the existing text of the AyodhyahaT^da, and only one explanation 
holds water, namely that the entire passage recounting Bharata’s 
visit to Rama was not in the text the poet knew, that it had 
in its place an account of a mission headed by Vasistha and 
Vamadeva with the object of inducing Rama to return to 
Ayodhya, and that in the process of gradual sentimentalising, 
to which the epic was subject for many generations, this passage 
was deliberately replaced by one which it was thought would 
do more honour to Bharata’s character, leaving as its sole 
trace thd MBh.’s mention of the purohita and minister. 

Next we may consider what knowledge Asvaghosa had 
of the various sciences, bearing in mind that, as he used 
treatises no longer in existence, we cannot hope to be able 
always to explain his statements or to trace their source. 

References to secular law are rare in kavya generally and 
none are to be found in these poems, so far as I can see, except 
at xxii. 47, to the principle that women are always under 
guardianship. Of the ecclesiastical law, if I may call it so, 
governing the relation of guru and pupil, Asvaghosa alludes 
at S., i. 22-23, to the rule that a pupil of ksatriya descent 
a^umes the gotra of his guru, and the argument of canto xviii 
of the same poem, as we may see particularly from verses 
1-3 and 48, is based on the principle that a pupil on the successful 
completion of his studies should give his guru a present. The 
rules of polity for kings, which were originally a branch of the 
same science, are repeatedly mentioned, mostly in similes ^ 
At B., i. 41, he treats as the standard authorities the works 
of USanas, or Sukra, and Byhaspati, which, though not extant, 
are equally called the fundamental treatises in the MBh. He 


* Brie% dboussed by me at JRAS, 1929, 77-81. 
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uses the term mjasdstra iox the s^cience of politics, while mti 
at R, iv« 62, means the principles of worldly conduct, and 
dmn^mti ■ dA ii. 28, the preservation of order; the classifi- 
cations of treasure and horses at 5., ii, 2ab and 44 presumably 
derive from the categories of some work on vurtd. The details 
contain little worth mention and the ojoe point of general 
interest is the question whether he was acquainted with the 
Arthaidstra of Kautilya. The latter presupposes that the 
formal study of political science must have been in progress 
for centuries previously, and it is marked by the use of special 
terms whose occurrence in the rajadharma mG\iion of the MBh* 
is very rare. Its attitude is realistic in contrast to the idealistic, 
often impractical, views of the dharmasdstra, but the only trace 
of such a standjjoint in these poems is to be found in R., ii. 55, 
which is capable of a sinister interpretation in the light of t|i6 
Arthaidstra I it is improbable however that Kautilya was the 
first writer to stress the necessity for kings of keeping their 
sons under guards The political riddle at jB., ii. 42, though 
soluble under the teaching of the MBh,^ cannot be plausibly 
interpreted from the Arthaidsim, and the use of anaya at 
ii, 42, is contrary to Kautiiya’s vocabulary, who pronounces 
for apamya in this sense {KA,^ vi. 2, 6ff.) ; the technical terms 
introduced by Kautilya, such as vijiglsu^ upajdpa and atismridhd^ 
are missing in the poems, though regularly taken up by later 
writers. It seems hardly possible then that Asvaghosa knew 
this work. On the other hand he uses several terms, not of a 
technical nature but unknown to the classical language, in the 
same way that Kautilya does, such as vigana, ‘ faithless ’ 
(6^, ii. 18), rdtrisattra (^6., 28) \ and iakyasdmmita {ib.y 45) etc. 
To suppose that no great interval separate the two writers 
seems therefore natural. 

Subsidiary to the science of politics according to the 
^ukramti was the laiowledge of the points of a horse, and, 
as we have nothing early at all on this subject, the description 


^ For tkm word me Cbarpeaitiar, JMA8, 1934, 113. 
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of an ideal horse according to Indian views at B., v. 73, is of 
great interest. Unfortunately the readings of the verse are 
iincertahi and could not he settled, though I consulted the 
only known MS. of the Sdlihotrasdstra, the best treatise on the 
subject ; the tradition that Salihotra was the standard authority 
for horses goes back at least to the story of Nala, but the extant 
work is apparently much later. So far as I can see, later writers 
show no advance on Asvaghosa’s day in the judgement of horses, 
except in the irrelevant matter of lucky signs (curtly referred 
to at B., ii. 4). On the kindred subject of elephants the poet 
is well acquainted with the methods of catching, training and 
riding them, but I can identify no technical terms such as 
would prove the existence of a formal hastividyd. 

I have referred above to the statement at B., iv. 64, that 
Udayiu was learned in niti, the science of worldly conduct, 
which may indicate some collection of sayings or a manual 
of etiquette, prescribing the rules for behaviour in society and 
for conducting affairs of gallantry. In this connexion I observe 
that the poet seems to know the principles laid down in the 
first book of the KamasiUra, for which the original authority 
is there said to be Carayana. The passages in question arc 
detailed in the notes to 8., iv arid vi, in my translation. Whetlier 
he knew the original authorities for other sections of that 
work is open to question, but the savildsarata of B., v. 56, 
certainly suggests the citraratdni of the KamasiUra, though 
I would hesitate to see a technical term of erotics in karithasutra 
at ib., 58. 

Of all the sciences medicine was the one most studied by 
Buddhists, and Asvagho^a repeatedly refers to it in similes, 
notably to the three humours and their sircciai treatment 
{8., xvi. 59ff., B., xi. 40). But the allusions are too general 
in wording to add to our knowledge or to bo capable of attri- 
bution to any knowir source. Magic is nrentioired a few times, 
thus with reference to snakebite {8., v. 31, and ix. 13), to the 
discovery of treasure (S., i. 39), and to indtajala {8., v. 45). 
The only aspect of astronomy or astrology with wliich the poet 
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shows acquaintance is that relating to the lunar asterisms and 
their regents {B,, ii. 36; xvi. 2, xvii. 41 ; see also note on ix. 11). 
But I find no allusions to the minor sciences, such as the Mlpa- 
smfrcts (except for the technique of goldsmiths, 8., xv. 66-69, 
and xvi. 65-66), the testing of jewels, the methods of theft etc. 

The poems reflect at times the high level to which contem- 
porary art had reached j several references {B., viii. 25, 8., 
vii. 48 and XV. 39) imply the existence of painters with great 
representational powers, and occasional descriptions are based 
either explicitly (B., v. 52) or implicitly (B., iii. 19-22) on the 
sculpture of the day, while a standardised architec^tural practice, 
mstuvidya, is guaranteed by 8., i. 41ff, Chinese tradition has 
also a legend suggesting that A^vaghosa was a great musician ‘ 
but this is not borne but by the poems which, unlike later 
hdvya works, contain no technical terms of music and suggest 
only a general knowledge of the subject, such as of the four 
kinds of musical instruments (B., x. 25). 

Not much light is thrown by these works on the state of 
contemporary religion. For the older forms of worship we 
have repeated mention of oblations to Agni, and references 
to the soma ceremonial (B., ii. 37, 8., i. 15, ii. 36) and to animal 
sacrifices (B., x, 39, xi. 64-67). Brahmanical asceticism is 
described in general terms at 8., i. 1-16, and in detail in B., 
vii, and the existence of Saiva ascetics is to be inferred from 
B., vii. 51, and xiii. 21, and possibly of Vaisnavas, if cakradhara 
at B., vii. 3, is to be understood as ‘ bearing the imprint of 
Visnu’.s discus ’. Of the more x>op«lar forms of religion 8., 
iv. 2, takes it as natural that the chief gods for a ksatriya to 
worship were Indra and Kubera, and besides numerous references 
to the former, attention has been drawn by many scholars 
from Cowell onwards to the allusions to his flag festival (B., 
i. 58, viii. 73, xxvii. 56, 8., iv. 46). The Maruts are his atten- 
dants (B., V. 27, 8., i. 62), and Jayanta his son (B., ix. 5), for 
whom B., V. 27, seems to indicate Sanatljuraara as an alternative 
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name. We also find SuddHodaiia worshipping the' lunar asterism. 
Pusya {B., iL 36). Of the- newer religions the ■ references to 
Krfna and Balarama contain no hint that they were treated 
as gods, though the inscriptions prove the cult in Western 
India for a couple of centuries previously; and besides B., 
xxviL 79, where C has ^ the mighty golden-winged bird ’ and 
T Wisnii’s Oaruda ^' the only mention of Visnu is 'under the 
.name of Upendra as a satellite of Indra (B., xi. 49). Siva on 
the other hand, to whose worship according to Chinese tradition, 
which on this point receives some support from the knowledge 
these poems show of the &vet Up. ^ A^vaghosa was addicted 
before his conversion, is referred to several times in the BtiMha- 
carita, but not at all in the Samidarmianda. The verse B., 
X. 3, implies a knowledge of his ascetic practices and xiii. 16 
quotes the story immortalised by Kalidasa in the Kumdra-^ 
sambhava, but in a variant form, by which Kama succeeds in 
his mission and was not burnt up by the fire of the god’s eye h 
At B., i. 88, we have an allusion to the birth of Skanda, who 
is possibly also the Senapati of B., vii. 43. Perhaps also the 
belief in a Creator (B., ix. 63) shoald come under the head 
of Saivism, Altogether it is very much the picture to be 
expected except for omission of the newer forms of worship. 

Turning next to philosophy, we note that, like most 
Buddhist writers, he refers to the heterodox systems, for which 
our knowledge is confined to casual remarks scattered over 
Sanskrit literature ; he alludes incidentally to the fatalists, 
whether believers in Time or Destiny (B., xvi. 17), but more 
^ fully to the materialists (B., ix. 56-57) and to the Svabhava- 
vadins (i6., 58-62), the latter being one of the fullest statements 
of their position that we have. Jainism is ignored^, but the 

^ Fcsr tbe significance of this see Sten Konow on the name Anaiiga m 
I'eM&hnft Wmhemugd, pp. in which he does not refer to this verse, 
f was wtong in suggesting in my translation that the crux at 8,, x. 53, could 
he solved by seeing in it an aHnsion to the burning up of Kama. 

® The only allusions are to the conversion of Jains by the Buddha at 
VaMIi ami 8m vast!, Z^,,'xxi. 16, 28, . 
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ismravada is also given a verse (JS., ix. 63). None of these 
however can be discussed in detail, till the important but 
difficult passage at B., xviii. 20-66, refuting these heretical 
systems is disentangled, though it may be remarked in' passing 
that the nature of the arguments there argues philosophy to 
have been still at a primitive stage. Of the orthodox systems, 
while there is no specific reference to the Purmmlmdmsasulras, 
unless Yaiodhara’s arguments at JB., viii. 61fE., are held to refer 
to vi. 1, 6-21, of Jaimini’s sutras, vidM is used in the technical 
sense of this school at B., ix. 66, and the Vedic scheme of 
worship is referred to several tiroes and formally rejected at 
B., xi. 64ff., as regards the efficacy of animal sacrifice. Nor 
could we expect any suggestion of the Uttaramimamsa, but 
more important is the fact that the Vaisesika system, whose 
outstanding position is freely recognised in later Buddhist 
literature, was entirely un k nown to Asvaghosa. The argument 
ex silentio for once has cogent force, because in later Buddhist 
lists corresponding to 8., xvi. 17 (e.g. Lanhdvatam and Visuddhi- 
magga), reference to the Vaifiesikas is included by the addition 
of the word anu^. With regard to the NydyasiUras, my view 
may not be found acceptable ; for I hold that after deduction 
of certain interpolations the first adhyaya is much older than the 
rest of the sutras and that, unlike them, it is unaffected by 
Vaisesika tenets and could not have originated in a milieu 
subject to their influence. And it is precisely this section 
of the sutras, of which ASvaghosa to my mind has knowledge, 
though in that case he may have known it in a form more 
primitive than that which has reached us. He seems at times 
to delight in expressing Buddhist views in a way that would 
remind Hindu readers of their own authorities, and I still 
can find no reason for resiling from the opinion that the wording 
of 8., xvi. 18, lokasya dosebhya iti pmvrUih, is deliberately taken 
from Nydyasutra, i. 1, 18, pramrtandlaksa'im dosah, all the more 
so that the preceding verses 14 and 15 suggest an early theory 


^ Cp. also the table ia Liebeathal, SatMrya, 31. 
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oiammdna. There is also a clear reference to Nyaya principles 
at S., i. 14, however we explain, the verse. 

I have kept to the last the most important case, the 
Sariikhya as set out by ArMa in canto xii of the Buddhaearita. 
The standard treatise on this philosop'hy, Isvarakrsna’s 
SdrhlchyaMnkas, is several centuries later than this poem; 
and, though it was so successful in imposing its views on later 
generations that we have no authoritative statement of any 
diverging system, there were according to Chinese sources 
eighteen Sariikhya schools, one of which, the best knowm 
apparently, passed under the name of Varsaganyah It is 
therefore hardly reasonable to suppose that Isvarakrsna’s 
explanations of the twentyfive tattvas would hold good for 
preceding periods, and I was able some years ago to point to 
some important matters in which his views are fairly recent 
innovations ®. Much reflection since then and repeated exam- 
ination of the relevant passages in the MBh., which are our 
chief, almost our sole, source for early Sariikhya, have brought 
me to views on its nature, which differ in several respects 
from those generally held. This is not the place to set them 
out in detail with the necessary proofs, but I must explain 
them briefly in the course of discussing Asvaghosa’s statements. 

In the first place the notes to my translation show that, 
except for the eight reasons which bring the motive causes 
of the sarhsdra into action, only found elsewhere in Caraka, 
and also to some extent for the definition of the sattva, the 
exposition of the system is closely related to certain passages 
of the MBh., so closely in fact that a common authority must 
have been used. Further xii. 33 quotes a sutra, which is as 
old as the &vet. Up. and which we know from Vacaspati Mi&a’s 
commentary on the karikm to belong to the Varsaganyas ; 

^ Takakusu, 3EFE0, 1904, 68. 

® JMAS, 1930, 855fi. See also W. Liebenthal, Satharya in der Darstdlv/ng 
^iner buddhistiscJien Oegner {Stattgart, 1934), where the doctrine of mtkarya 
is shown to be nnknown to Na^juna ; I would not however accept all the 
author’s conclumons about the development of early Samkhya. 
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it is not improbable then that we have here a resume of the 
teachings of that school. The first point of Arada’s exposition 
is the division of the 24 material tattvas into two groups, one 
of eight called prakrti, and one of sixteen derived from the 
first and called mhdra. Tlie MBh. affords ample proof of the 
prevalence of a school which made this division, and the classical 
age preserved traces of it in the explanation of prahrlilaya 
in the hhdsyas on the Icdrihds and the Yogasutms. Moreover 
its predominance at one period over alternative schemes may 
be deduced from the fact that, if we add dtman to the prakrti 
group, we have in essence the nine Vaisesika dmvyas, did and 
kdla being included in the prakrti of classical Samkhya, and 
hvddhi and ahamkdra coUlescing into manas. 

Further the object of investigation in early Samkhya, 
as in early Buddhism, is the individual, not the cosmos, wliich 
is treated in the MBh., as in B., xii. 21, on mythical rather 
than philosophical lines. If then the system analyses the 
individual into eight primary constituents, what view does 
it take of the nature of the first one, to which alone Isvarakrsna 
allowed the name of prahrti ? In his teaching the univense 
consisted in the last resort of a single ‘ stuff ’ in a state of 
perpetual flux under the mutual interaction of three gunas. 
which are more forces than qualities and which, entering in 
different proportions into aU the evolutes of prahrti, determined 
their various natures. In fact just as Buddhist philosophy 
in its later stages posited the existence of qualities without 
subjects, an idea to be seen in germ, but not yet fully developed, 
in B., xii. 78-79, so classical Samkhya posits the existence of 
subjects without qualities. This conception is not at all 
primitive and consorts ill with such crude ideas as are incor- 
porated, for instance, in the group of the organs of action. 
Seeing that Isvarakrsna finds the essence of prakrti to lie in the 
action of the guims, it seems best to put the question asked 
above in a different form ; why does eanto xii of the BvddJia- 
carita make no mention of the guyds ? Not merely do the 
works extant m, Sanskrit prove Asvaghosa’s knowledge of 
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them {8., iii. 39, note in translation, and B., vii. 53), but in the 
still untranslated portion of the Buddhacarita at xxvL 10-14, 
the doctrine of the guifas is formally refuted. Tlie answer 
is to be found in the epic, which uses gv/m in its Samkhya 
passages in a variety of meanings, sometimes as ‘ quality ' 
generally, sometimes for the objects of the senses, sometimes 
for anything evolved which is described as a guna of that from 
which it is evolved, sometimes for the qualities which serve 
to distinguish the varieties of the tliree gwms of prakrii, some- 
times, mainly in later passages, for the gunas themselves. 
While it is thus often difficult to determine the exact meaning 
in pre-classieal passages, the principle, so far as I can see, holds 
good in practice that the use of the word begins to be restricted 
to the classical sense at the time when prakrii begins to denote 
the first of the 24 tattms only, that is, when the movement 
of thought td which I^varakpsna gave final expression is taking 
shape. In ekrlier passages the three gwms do not enter into 
the composition of the e volutes of the first principle, as in 
liivarakrsna’s system ; they are often called the three hhdvas, 

‘ states of being ’, each subdivided into a number of varieties 
according to the possession of particular moral attributes, 
and, as we are often told, the form of rebirth is determined 
by these attributes. Here then we have a very close parallel 
to the action of the Buddhist roots of evil as described above 
(p. xlii) and this doctrine enables us to explain the original 
idea, of the first taMva ; for like A4vaghosa, aU the early autho- 
rities call it avyakta, which should be understood, not as the 
‘ unmanifested ’, but as the ‘ unseen Avyakta was in reality 
the early Saihkhya equivalent of the unseen force, attaching 
the individual to the wheel of the samsdra and operating in 
accordance with the way in which the three ‘ states of being ’ 
were intermingled in him, that is, in accordance with the state 
of his moral character. That this conception is of a purely 
moral order is shown by the view taken of the nature of salva- 
tion ; for at B., xxvi. 10-14, it is described as being effected 
by the growth of sattm and the annihilation of rajas and tamos. 
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not by the transcendence of all three, as in classical Samkhya. 
This, the older view, is to be found also, for instance, in Caraka, 
and MBh., xii. 7737, 12288 and 12913, and xiv. 1449, and has 
left traces on the older theories. Tlius we see that the expo- 
nents of earlier Samkhya, like the earlier Buddhist dogmatists? 
are more concerned with the moral, than the philosophic, 
side of religion, and the answer to the question put above is 
that the gu-ms or bhdms merely explain the mechanism of the 
unseen force, so that the poet, like the authors of many other 
early Samkhya passages, did hot consider it necessary to describe 
them. 

It is further to be noted that A^vaghosa, like Caraka 
and other authorities, uses prakrti in the singular to denote 
the group of the eight primary material (corporeal would express 
the idea more correctly) constituents ; that is, he sees a unity 
underlying the group, just as the Vai4esikas similarly endea- 
voured to avoid the difficulties of pluralism by bringing their 
categories under the single head of sattd. The nature of this 
unity is fortunately explained in B., xviii. 29-40, a passage 
refuting the false views, which argues that Nature {ran-bzMn, 
which translates both prakrti and svahJidm, and stands foi 
svahhdm in this passage) cannot be the cause of the world. 
This svabhdm, which represents the principle of prakrti as a 
cosmic force, is known to the epic, whose references I cannot 
discuss here, and a relic of the theory is to be found in 
Gau^pada’s odd statement in his hhdsya on Sdmkhyakdnkd, 
27, that the Samkhyas postulate a principle called smbMva. 
Its characteristics according to A6vaghosa are that it is a 
single entity, all-pervading, having the quality of producing 
things, without attribute, eternal, unmanifested, and un- 
conscious {sems-med, acetana). When we compare this with 
classical Samkhya, particularly with the description of prakrti 
in Sdmkhyakdrikd, 10-11, we see that the school which cul- 
minated in l^varakpsna transferred the conception of prakrti 
as thus defined together with the name to the first tattm, the 
avyakta, and in doing so, gave it an entirely new content by 
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a transformation of the guna theory; they then handed over 
the functions of the original avyaJcta as determining rebirth 
to a new group, the eightfold buddM, and used the principle 
of avabhava to explain the connection between the soul and the 
24 tattvas (as opposed to the naimittiha theory of the TS.). 

This teaching about avyakta and prahHi is the fimdamental 
position of early Samkhya, but certain other points of Arab’s 
exposition require brief notice. That in place of the tanmdtras 
and gross elements of the classical period he shoTild reckon 
the elements and the objects of the senses respectively among 
the 24 principles is normal, and the reason for it has been ex- 
plained by me elsewhere’- The explanation of the samsdra 
is involved and hard to follow ; xii. 2.3 gives as its causes karrmn, 
trmd and agnana, and the passage goes on to enumerate eight 
factors by which these causes work. Then it proceeds to 
attribute the implication of the individual in the cycle of 
existence to the fivefold avidyd (xii. 37), and ends by putting 
the cause down as the identification of the person with the 
corporeal individual (xii. 38). At present I am unable exactly 
to -correlate these statements, which suggest that Samkhya 
thinking was in a muddled state, due to the imperfect assimi- 
lation of new ideas. On the nature of the soul Alvaghosa 
tells us nothing that we ought not already to know from other 
sources. Obviously he regards it as an individual, not a uni- 
versal, soul', and he distmguishes, following the views taken 
in thp epic, between the dtman which is ajm and the kseirajna 
which is jna. In emphasising the difficulties of this doctrine 
he hits upon the point which Samkhya thought of every age 
fmled to explain, and which llvarakisna tried to evade by 
taking the soul as neither precisely one nor the other, but it 
is not necessary to my purpose to trace the development of 
thought in this respect. 

This discussion does not exhaust the value, of canto xii 
to us ; for to the jncmamdrga of the Samkhya is appended an 
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alternative method of action by yoga. In itself there is nothing 
strange in 'this, the -Yogasiitras being based on the Samkhya 
philosophy, and traces of the use of yoga being still visible 
in the karikds. The system set out is said to be that which 
was followed by Paueasikha, who is treated as the gi-eat authority 
on the philosophic side of Yoga in Vyasa’s bhasya, together 
with Jaigisavya, also known as a teacher of Yoga, and Janaka. 
But actually it is a description of the first seven dhydnas of 
Buddhist dogma, substituting atrmn for vijMna in the second 
drwpya. I have already pointed out (p. xliii) that the dhydnas 
and prajnd do not belong to the original Buddhism, and, as 
many scholars have observed, there is an extraordinary paral- 
lelism between the Yogasutras and the Buddhist doctrine 
of trance so marked in both phraseology and ideas that the 
two can hardly have arisen independently but must have had 
a common origin. Now a prominent feature of the Buddhist 
teaching is that each trance is connected with certain divine 
spheres, and A^vaghosa mentions these same spheres as gained 
by the trances of his Yoga system. The corresponding scheme 
for the classical Yoga is set forth by Vyasa on YS., iii. 25 ; 
this statement is separated by five or more centuries from 
that we are considering, yet the two coincide m such a remark- 
able way that, unexpected as it may seem, the poet’s descrip- 
tion may be accepted as accurate for the Yoga of his day. 
This conclusion may appear less surprising, if we reflect that 
no parallels to Vyasa’s cosmology are to be found in Brahmaft- 
ical source outside the Yoga school, and it is fortified by the 
fact that in two points analogies can be found in canto xii to 
the older Yoga teaching. Firstly, the passage starts in verses 
46 and 47 with a description of the dlla required of the aspirant, 
which might well be a summary of the teaching on the subject 
attributed to Jaigisavya at MBh.., xii. 8431ii. Secondly, the 

* The telations between jBuddMsm and the Yo^ system call for a fresh 
full-length study in the light of the Buddhist materials made available of recent 
years ; for a preliminary sketch of the important points see La Vallte Poussin, 
Notes Bouddhiques, UI. 
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expression nigrhmnn ind/nyagramam in 48 is significant ; for 
the hhasya on Y8., ii. 55, quotes a sutra of Jai^sa'vya to the 
effect that in yoga the functioning of the senses is altogether 
suppressed. Not only is this doctrine to be read into this 
passage and to be found in various passages of the SdriMparvan 
and the Oltd, but we have a reference to it in the Pali canon 
at Majjhima, III, 298, where the Buddha refutes the similar 
views held by a Parasariya Brahman (i.e. a follower of Panca- 
siklia) ^ ; the Hinayana at least took the view that in yoga 
the senses were under control {indnyasammra% not suppressed. 
The poet’s description of the Yoga system of his day should 
therefore be treated, Mke the preceding account of Sariikhya, 
as fully authoritative. 

Lastly, this sketch of Asvaghosa’s scholarship would be 
incomplete, if it omitted to describe to what extent his works 
illuminate the development of the poetic profession from 
the technical side in his day. For the theatre the fragments 
of the plays prove that the principles of dramatic technique 
then observed did not differ materially from those of the classical 
drama, but the matter has been so thoroughly explored by 
Professor Liiders that I am exempted from entering into details. 
The Bvddhacarita several times uses terms of the theatre, 
rasdntara, iii. 51, and the dramatic forms of address, ayusmai, 
iii. 33, tatrahhavat, ix. 37, Mid drya, xiii. 63, and of words whose 
use later was practically confined to the stage we find sddhaya 
in the sense of gam in the SdripvtrapraJcara‘na’‘. Curious is 
the parallel between 8., iv. 39, and the description of iunyd 
drsti at BhN$., viii. 63 ; for, while much of that work is old, 
we have no reason to think any of it as old as these poems. 
Though with the exception of a brief notice of a few rhetorical 


^ The corresponding passage in the Sarvlwitivadin canon is taken up in 
the Vibhd§d, TJ, XXVn, 729, (see AK., VI, 121, s. Para^i), where 
the view is attributed to a PaTaiari UriMka, For the references and a trans- 
lation of the Vibhd§d passage I am indebted to Professor de la Vall4e Poussin. 

1911, 405. 
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figures in the same treatise we have nothing earlier than Dan^n 
and Bhamalia for the laws of Jcavya poetry, the reference to 
hdvyadharma in the closing verses of the 8aundarananda proves 
the poet to have loiown and used some regular work on poetics, 
and it is interesting therefore to observe how the contents 
of the two poems correspond almost exactly to Dandin’s defi- 
nition of a typical kdvya in Kdvyadaria, i. 14-19. For the 
Buddhacarita the battle and the hero’s victory are to be found 
in canto xiii, and we should no doubt see the same motif |i.t 
work in 8., xvii, in which the illusion of a combat is maintained 
by constant comparisons with a king on a campaign and with 
a battle against enemies. Asvaghosa’s use of rhetorical figures 
A\"as presumably determined by his authorities, but does not 
conform to the strictest classical standards in respect of wpamd. 
The gender fails to correspond in B., ii. 45, v. 62, and vi. 26, 
8., ii. 6, ix. 17, 18, and 43, x. 9, xiv. 15, 39 etc., and both gender 
and number at B., viii. 26, and 8., xi. 29. Not aU of these 
cases would have been considered faulty by Dandin 'under the 
ruling of Kdvyadarda, ii. 51, and that the poet knew the rule 
prescribing identity of genders appears from the otherwise 
pointless insertion of prabhd at 8., x. 39 (contrast the wording 
of the same simile at B., iii. 45), and xii. 29. His handling 
of rhetoric generally is best reserved to the subsequent dis- 
cussion on style. 

Closely connected with these points is the poet’s knowledge 
of prosody, and the following list enumerates all the metres 
used by him in the two poems so far as preserved to us : — 
i. Samavrttas : — 

Anustubh (679). B., iv. 1-96; vi. 1-55; xii. 1-115; 
xiv. 1-31. 8., i. 1-58; ii. 1-62; xi. 1-58; xii. 1-42; xiii. 
1-54 ; xiv. 1-45 ; xv. 1-65. 

Upajati (936). B., i. 8-24, and 40-79 ; ii. 1-55 ; iii. 
1-62 ; vi. 56-66 ; vii. 1-57 ; ix. 1-71 ; x. 1-39 ; xi. 1-57 ; xii. 
1-69. 8 ., i. 59-60 ; ii. 63 ; iv. 1-44 ; v. 1-52 ; vi. 1-48 ; 
vii. 1-47 ; x. 1-53 ; xi. 59 ; xiv. 46-49 ; xvi. 1-94 ; xvii. 
1-70 ; xviii. 1-43. 
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Vamsastha (201). B., iii. 63; iv. 97-102; vi. 66-68; 
viii. 1-80; ix. 72-80; x. 40; xi. 58-73; xii. ir6-120; xiii. 
70-71. S., iv. 45; ix. 1-49; x. 54-63; xv. 66-67; xviii. 

44-59. 

Rucira. (4). B., iii. 64-65 ; xii. 121. 8., x. 64. 
PraJ)ar.smI (7). B., ix. 81-82; x. 41. 8., i. 61; 

xyii. 71-73. 

Vasantatiluka (10). S.. i. 62; v. 53; vii. 48-51; 
viii. 58-59 ; ix. 51 ; xviii. 61. 

Sarablia (2). 8., xii. 43 ; xiii. 72. 

Malini (2). B., ii. 56 ; xiii. 72. 

Sikhariiii (11). B., iv. 103. 8., viii. 60-61 ; xiv. 
50-52 ; XV. 68-69 ; xvi. 95-97. 

Kasuiiialcvtavellita (1). 8., vii. 52. 

Sardulavikiidita (6). 8., viii. 62 ; xi. 60-61 ; xvi. 98 ; 
xviii-. 62 t63. 

Suvadana (2). 8., xi. 62 ; xviii. 64. 

ii. Ardhasainavrfetas : — 

Viyogijii or Siindari (56). 8., viii. 1-56. 
Aupacaliaiidasika (78). B., v. 1-78. 

Aparavaktra or Vaitaliya (2). B., vii. 58. 8., viii. 57. 

Puspitagra (31). B., i. 80-89; v. 79-87; viii. 81-87. 
8., iii. 42 ; iv. 46 ; vi. 49 ; ix. 50 ; xviii. 60. 

iii. Visamavrttas : — 

Udgata (41). 8., iii. 1-41. 

Upastliitapracupita, variety vardhamana (2). 8., ii. 

64-65. 

Considering that the continuity of narration in epics does 
not allow atj many varieties of metro as in plays or prose stories 
intenspereed with veme, this is an imposing list, to wliich must 
be added an example of Salini in the SuriiJiitraprakamm, and, 
if the third play belongs to Asvaghosa, verses in the Harini and 
possibly in the Sragdhara and Aryfi metres. It should also be 
noted that 8., xiii. 55, which 1 hold to be spurious, is in an 
unknown ardliosanmvrUa of very curious type, the fiist and third 
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padas consisting of seven trochees and a long syllable each 
and the second and fourth of eight iambi each. The metre 
&rabba is otherwise unlcnown except for its description in the 
BhN&., and according to Sukuraar Sen ^ tliis is the only occur- 
rence in literature of Kusumalatavellita (called Citralekha 
in the BhNS.); it gave way perhaps, as he suggests, to 
Mandakranta, from which it differs only by the addition of a 
long syllable at the beginning. The poet’s use of Udgata and 
Upastliitapraeupita proves great skill in the handling of difficult 
metres. 

The vipvlds employed in the slokas deserve some attention, 
and the following table gives the number of their occurrences : — 

a. Buddlmcarita. 


xiv Total 


Total 


b. S(m7i4aranmidri 


Total 
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The second of these, though common enough in epic verse, 
is apparently not used in classical Mvya, and the proportion 
of vipuUs to pathya^, about 11-7 per cent, is much lower than 
in the Nah and slightly less than the general average of the 
MBh. as calculated by Profesor Hopkins S and more than 
half as much again as the corresponding figure for the Eaghu- 
varhda. In the first four forms the pdda is never allowed 
to close on a brevis and so strongly does the poet’s ear demand 
support for the phrase after two or three short syllables that 
it is quite exceptional when at S., xii. 37, the ending consists 
of a short vowel (iti) lengthened by the next word beginning 
with a compound character. 

For the other metres, the strikuig fact is the preponderance 
of Upajati, particularly in the Bvddhacarita. The monotonous 
effect of its trochaic cadence makes it difficult to handle for 
continuous narrative, and that A^vaghosa was alive to this 
danger is shown by the way he rings the changes on the possible 
variations of rhythm. The scheme of the verse having no 
fixed caesura, the break occurs most often at the fifth syllable, 
but division at the fourth is also frequent and in a certain 
proportion of cases a break is found at the third syllable with 
a secondary one at the sixth or seventh. Words of course are 
not allowed to straddle the pada, except for one faulty verse, 
S., iv. 7, where the first syllable of d includes by samdM the 
last syllable of the word at the end of c, na 4dl)hetdnyonyaMndv ; 
but- this could be cured by amending in accordance with epic 
practice to Tia sobhed anyonyaMndv. Vam&istha is handled 
in the same manner, and for the longer metres the classical 
rules of cs^ura are observed. For Vasantatilaka, as in the 
treatise of Pingala there is no fixed caesura ; Professor Hopkin.s 
gives as the rule for the MBh. a caesura at the fourth and again at 
the seventh syllable *, but this does not hold good for the classical 

1 Great Epic of India, 223-224. * Indische Stmlien, VIII, 387. 

® Qnxit Epic of India, 1S3. The mel.rical scheme at the end of Apte’s 
diotitmary givea a caesura few Vasanthtilaka at the eighth syllable, hut Kalidasa 
does not follow this rule. 
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period. In the metres which require a long syllable at the end 
other thaii U^ajati, the'poet does not hesitate to use occasionally 
a short syEable at the end of the even-numbered padas, but 
for padas a and c the only instance is 8., vii. 48c, a Vasanta- 
tilaka verse; in Upajati verses, however, a short syllable 
occurs frequently at the end of any pada. It appears then 
that, -wMe the prosodical system of kdv^a was fully developed 
in Asmghosa’s day, it was still capable of growth, and that 
a certain licence was allowed in minor matters which was to be 
absolutely barred in later practice. 

From this point I pass to the grammar of the poems, a 
detailed study of winch is necessary, seeing that its exact 
comprehension determines the handling of many textual 
problems and that in the absence of any other hdvya works 
of equal age it is our only means of estimating what usages 
were considered by strict writers of this epoch to be permissible'. 
Buddhism, we now Imow, had its own special grammars, 
though the earliest one of which any fragments are extant* 
is later in date than these poems. But assuming, as I do, 
that Asvaghosa was born a Brahman, he \voiiid naturally 
not have been taught from one of them in his scliooldays. We 
do not know on what grammar he relied, but- if it is not surpri- 
,sing to find that as an Easterner he does not adhere strictly 
to the principles of Panini, different grammars can only differ 
in minor matters, such as whether certain variant forms or 
constructions are allowable or not, and consequently when 
he parades his knowledge of abstruse rules of grammar, we 
can often find them in the Astadkydyl. Thu.s S., vii. 8, slista 
with the accusative is based on Pan., iii. 4, 72, and ahhagint, 
B., viii. 54, in a future .sense with the same case, is covered by 
ii. .8, 70, and iii. 3, 3, chough not included in the Paninean 

' The grammatical material has been analysed by Sukumar Ken, for the 
Buddhacarifa ia IHQ, 193(5, tf/IS., and for the Saundctmiumlu in JASB, 1930, 
iSlff. : see also Lia Outiine BynUct of Buddhistic Ba>iskrit. Calcuita, I!13H. His 
collections are useful, if soinelimos o|)eii to criticism in detail. 

‘ H. LOders, Kulanlni imd Kmvmdraidta, SBPA W, 1930, 
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gana in question (gatnyadayah, no. 70). Similarly iii. 2, 135^ 
accounts for the agental form, pravestr, at B., v. 84, to indicate 
habitual action, while B., ii. 34, with its contrast between 
vijigye and jigdya, illustrates i. 3, 19, prescribing the Atmane- 
pada for ji compounded with vi. The most illuminating* case 
is that of S., xii. 9-10 ; the former not only refers to the rule 
in vi. 1, 89, which lays down that the root edh takes vrddhi 
in exception to the general rule, but seems also to allude to the 
Dhdtupdthas which explain this root as used in the meaning 
vrddhau^. That the poet knew a Dhdtupdtha is rendered 
probable by B., xi. 70, illustrating nine senses of the root av, 
and by B., v. 81, where T shows cak to be used in a meaning 
known only to those works. The following verse on the other 
hand refers to the threefold use of asti as a particle for the past, 
present and future ; this rule played a part in the famous 
Buddhist controversy over the reality of the past and future, 
but is not to be found in Panini or the orthodox grammars. 

Where Panini’s rules are not complied with, we can usually 
find parallels to odd forms or constructions in the epics, but a 
few usages, which are peculiar to Buddhism, so far as we Imow 
at present, may conveniently be grouped together here. The 
method of comparison by relatives, 8., xi. 54, sithham utpadyaie 
yac ca . . yac ca duhkJmm . . duhkham eva visisyate, 

occurs not infrequently in the Mahayana sutras. The con- 
struction of vijugupsa with the accusative, B., v. 12, is known 
only to Pali, and the use of prstha at the end of compounds 
with the force only of a preposition, B., ii. 32, v. 7, and x. 39, 
is common in that language also. Similarly udiksya'ind'mrvpa, 
B., i. 80, is a form of compound of which Pali has several 
examples and which occurs also in the A8PP. 8acet, 8., 
X. 60, xv^ 3, and xvi. 70, and prdg em, equivalent to kim punar, 
at B., iv. 10, and xi. 7, and 8., ii. 24, are also primarily Buddhist, 
though the latter occurs several times in Vacaspati Milra’s 
commentary on the But there is only one instance 
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of a form of expression much beloved of Buddhist canonical 
authors in y&naSramas iena at B., vi. 65. With these exceptions 
Asvaghosa’s departures from classical usage are almost always 
either archaisms or to be found in the epics. 

In going into details, it must be borne in mind that the 
textual tradition of both poems is bad and that a single occur- 
rence of an abnormal usage, if not guaranteed by the metre, 
should be regarded as uncertain and possibly a copyist’s 
mistake. 

In the accidence of nouns the only points for comment 
are the genders ; varm, n., B., xiii. 45, 72, and S., ii. 53, gavdJcsa, 
n., B., viii. 14, praJcostha, n., 8., vi. 27, kalusa, m., B., ii. 16, 
and ratha, n., B., iii. 62, may aU be due to errors in the MSS., 
and so m&j mitra, m., at 8., xvii. 56, where rmitra seems 
indicated by 8., ii. 18, though instances of this last do occur 
sporadically. In the comparison of adjectives the form anvi- 
tama, B., v. 61, 83, and 8.. xviii. 49, which is recorded else- 
where, should be classed with the use of the superlative for 
the comparative, dealt with below under the syntax of the 
ablative. The curious purmtama, B., xiii. 10, may be a mistake 
for purmtana. For the pronouns the use of asmi for aham, 
B., i. 67, and of smh for tmu, ib., viii. 43, the latter unparalleled, 
should be noted. The enclitics, me and te, are undoubtedly 
used occasionally as instrumentals, a practice known to the 
epics but not generally sanctioned ; cp. 8., xiv. 22, te agreeing 
with bddhyamdnena, for an absolutely certain ease. Unusually 
large use is also made of the pronominal adverbs instead of the 
corresponding cases of the pronouns, sometimes in agreement 
with a noun. 

Both works are peculiarly rich in verbal forms. The dis- 
tinction of voice is in accord with general usage and at 8., 
ii. 26, and B., ii. 33, 34, we have verses illustrating the different 
employment of certain verbs in the Parasmaipada and Atmane- 
pada, being references perhaps to rules in the grammar used 
by the poet. Prdrthayanti, B . , ii. 10, though occurring elsewhere, 
and samraranja, 8., ii. 63, are probably to be accounted for 
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by faulty copying. For past tenses the use of the perfect 
predominates except in tbe second canto of each poem, /wMch 
deliberately illustrate the rules governing the formation of 
aorists. In the conjugation of the former the strong stem 
occurs in three cases, which, though not allowable in oldissical 
Sanskrit, can be paralleled in the MBh., viz., B., i. 41, sasar- 
jatuh, and viii. 26, sisiUcire, and 8.,- x. 39, mvepe ; nimdatuh 
at B., ix. 11, and xii. 3, is probably a copyist’s error, and B., 
xiii. 44, nirjigiluh is formed from the rare present stem gil 
of the root gf. For the periphrastic perfect the verb is separated 
from its auxiliary by an intervening word at B., ii. 19, vi. 58, 
and vii. 9, a practice authorised by Kalidasa. Viivaset at B., 
xi. 16, and 8., xv. 59, belongs to the language of the epics, 
and whatever we read at B., iv, 59, iayed, svaped or suped, 
we have a formation not recognised in classic literature. The 
periphrastic future has a passive sense at B., i. 64, the earliest 
j^own instance of this use. The rules for the formation of 
feminine present participles would not allow, outside the epics, 
rudantl, B., ix. 26, and 8., vi. 5, 35, and sramtlm, 8., viii. 52. 
Of the past participles drosita, 8., vi. 25, is a solecism, as are 
the gerundives grJiya, 8., i. 28, and vimrdhayitm and pari~ 
pdlayitm at B., xi» 30 ; this latter irregularity occurs elsewhere, 
but only as here with the compounds of causative verbs. 
A^vaghosa is peculiarly fond of desiderative formations, and 
unusual are ciknmvii, 8., xi. 26, the desiderative of this verb 
not being known except for viciknm quoted in Schmidt’s 
Nachtrdge from the Tamstilaha, and hhiksu, B., iv. 17, if I 
am right in taking it as a desiderative of bhaj. Of the various 
intensives used, that of hn, 8., vii. 1, and x, 41, seems only 
known to Buddhists, and the PW quotes for that of bhid, B., 
ii. 40, only the Bhattihdvya, and for that of chid, ib., the gram- 
marians. 

So far as we can tell, the ordinary rules of sarhdhi are 
observed. The reading goto 'ryapviro at J5„ viii. 34, shows 
that we have here the word dryaputra, not drya°, and at ix, 21, 
A is eofrupt and the correct reading cannot be determined. 
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The syntax offers much of interest and some usages that 
are new. In the matter of concord a singular noun is several 
times employed where the sense requires a plural; thus B., 
i. 66, sndiam sute vetsi M handhavamim, and like cases at ih., 

viii. * 11, ix. 31, xiiL 7. A singular verb is occasionally used 

with two subjects joined by ccs or ca . . ca, thus participles 

at B., vi. 47 (a copyist’s error ?), and viii. 32, a finite verb at 
B., V. 87, and ix. 28, and so of two subjects not fitting to- 
gether at B,, viii. 33, and B., viii. 2. At B., ii. 13, the dual 
verb after two subjects disjoined by m is questionable. 

The use of the nominative is regular enough, but the idioms 
with sahya and the like deserve a word as sometimes affecting 
the reading adopted. Ordinarily mhya agrees with the gram- 
matical subject in gender and number, when followed by an 
motive in a passive sense, but twice the neuter singular is 
used, B., ii. 3, and xii. 102, once causa and once to avoid 
a hiatus. This latter construction is observed with kmnwim 
(only in R.), sddhu, B., xiii. 63, and suhham, 8 ., xviii. 2 ; but 
kmrmm is also coupled with an intransitive infinitive, R., vii. 
41, or with an infinitive understood actively and governing the 
accusative, R., xi. 20, and in that ease the logical subject or 
agent is placed in the instrumental, or else in the genitive, R., 

ix. 39, like the genitive after sMhu and sukha in the above 
quoted cases ydth an infinitive understood passively. 

A^vaghosa’s fondness for the cognate accusative, which 
belongs more properly to the earlier and epic stages of the 
language, is repeatedly displayed, particularly after verbs 
of speaking, also after nad, R., v. 84, and pranad, R., xiii. 52, 
and tap. The idionos with verbs of speaking are also pre- 
classical in the main ; in the sense of ‘ address ’ they take the 
accusative of the person spoken to as well as the accusative 
of the object spoken, and the latter remains in the accusative 
when the verb goes into the passive. But if the sense is 
‘ explain ’, the- person addressed is invariably put into the 
dative, and a further extension of this construction with a second 
accusative in apposition is at R., ix. 77, yac ca me, Vhamn 
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uvaca RamaprciblirMn nidarsanam. The accusatives after 
ahMgin, slista and vijugupsa have abeady been referred to, 
and I may note one example after abhimukha, B., viii. 4. The 
verb smr governs this case only, but unusual are accusatives 
after vigrah (S., ii. 10, cp. MBk, xv. 220) and vinirgam {B., 
V. 67, identical phrase MBk., ii. 82). Bhumim gam, B., viii. 
.55, is natural enough but has apparently no analogies elsewhere ; 
and for the accusative after desiderative nouns, prayiydsa, 
'8., viii. 13, and virnksa, 8., xi. 18, see 88., §52, Rem. 3. Hard 
to explain is a kind of accusative absolute of the time up to 
which an action took place, arum.partisatdram antanksam, 
B., V. 87. 

The solitary instance of the Buddhist idiom yena . . . 

tena has already been mentioned and the instrumental of the 
direction taken is employed at B., ix. 7, and x. 4, 35 ; but 
otherwise this case is not used in any way for which there is 
not ample authority. A^vaghosa does not seem to have any 
decided preference for either the accusative or the instrumental 
of the active agent after the causative of a transitive verb, 
but for impersonal instruments he uses the latter case only. 
The dative with verbs of speaking has abeady been explained 
under the accusative. Its use with aZam, B., ix. 77, and 8., 
i. 40, is common in the Brahmanas but survived into the 
classical language, and the dative regularly employed with 
aprh and sprha is also an older use in the main. But tliis case 
with the rare verb virm, 8., ii. 14, and with utsuka, 8'., xii. 
21, seems to have no paraUels, and ydvad eva vimuktaye, 8., 
xiii. 16, is hard to comprehend (or is the text corrupt and should 
We read tdvad and understand a dative of aim ?), while the 
explanation of the curious bhakiaye, 8., xiv. 19, coupled with 
an instrumental, depends on the meaning to be given to bhakti, 
which is uncertain. The dative in tasmai gadam udyamaydm- 
cakdra, B., xiii. 37, is by analogy with the construction of druh 
(ib., 56). 

For the next case th€ most remarkable point is the ablative 
of comparison after superlatives or them equivalents. arestM- 
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tma and dufyk;natarm, S., v. 24, also pramra, ib., 25, and 
f aroma, ib.- and iii. 32, nihsdrcetama, ix. 11, para, xvii. 51. 
Parebhyah sarhsargam, 8., xiv. 50, is probably a MS. corruption, 
and there are a number of cases in which an ablative of cause 
is joined with a similar instrumental, e.g. B., ix. 46. As in all 
Buddhist writers the poet’s addiction to the case-ending tah 
jn place of the ablative or instrumental is marked ; e.g. as 
ablative joined with an ordinary ablative at 8., xvii, 15, but 
more commonly equivalent to an instrumental, thus manastah 
at JS., i. 47, or joined with instrumentals, B., iii. 11, and 8., 
xvi. 48. A frequent use is with a verb meaning directly or 
metaphorically ‘ understand ’, iubhcdo gacchasi, 8., viii. 48- 
rulcmto naiti, ib., xi. 15, drastavyam bhutatah, ib., xiii. 44, et 
dosato gam, B., viii. 49, and dosato ga, 8., vi. 22. 

The employment of the genitive after verbs is mostly 
normal, such as after anukr, 8., i. 36, and xviii. 59, nihan, 8., 
iv. 14, and sraddha, 8., vi. 19, and similarly after gerundives, 
manya, 8., vi. 38, darsamya, 8., xviii. 33 ; less usual is the 
objective genitive after vancayitavya, B., iv. 94, and after 
rdjyam hr, 8., xi. 44. While the propriety of an objective 
genitive after the dative of aim of a transitive verbal noun 
is weU established, those after smrtaye, B., .v. 20, and bhaydya, 
B., xiii. 34, are odd and hard to explain. The genitives at JS., 
ij. 7, and in dariayantyo ’sya, B., iv. 34, and mama dhdrayitm, 
8., vi. 18 (this last might be a genitive absolute), come under 
the dative-like genitive explained 88., §131. The objective 
genitives after didrhsd at B., i. 68, and xi. 69, and 8., iv. 40, 
are remarkable, all the more so in view of the alternative con- 
struction noted under the locative below. The only certain 
instances of a genitive absolute are at B., v. 20, and xiv. 22. 

The case which receives the greatest extension in these 
poems is the locative, but most of them can be classed under 
the sphere in which, or under the object (very often a person) 
in respect of which, an action takes place, frequently in lieu 
of a dative. Thus for instance, ifcr^ rmyi torn prati^dm 
8., vi 13 (see 88., | 145), and similar uses ib., 16 and 17 ; ^ 
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too after idsrj, B., xi. 33, and after vimm, B., xiii. 38 (contrast 
the dative in the previous verse). It can also be- substituted 
for a dative of aim after verbs of striving, determining etc., 
an option taken much advantage of and extended rather far 
in the phrase, pntiksaye yogam uparurolui, <S., xvii. 49. - The 
alternative is clearly put with praiibhu at ^., v. 34, and 8., 
X. 63, as compared with 8 ., xii. 13. Similarly the locative 
of the person addressed after vdjCya,. B., vi. 24, and 8., viii. 6, 
after vivahsa, B., iv. 63, pramvaksd, 8., viii. 11, and vivaksita, 
a., xriii. 53. The extreme case" is perhaps the locative after 
mm, 8., iii. 7, and v. 1, and pramrm, ib., iv. 32 ; the dative 
is used in other passage and the accusative in 8,, xvii. 73, 
Sanskrit normally allowing these two eases and the genitive. 
It is frequently employed after substantives, adjectives and 
verbs, but the only further instances worth noting are after desi- 
deratives to denote the object, jigrMjjm, B., xiii. 66, druruksd, 8., 
V. 40, and didrksd, ib., xviii. 2, 33 *. In the last two cases the sub- 
ject is in the genitive, though elsewhere, as already pointed out, 
didrksd takes the genitive of the object. The locative after 
pramad, ‘ enjoy ’, 8., ii. 63, is a Vedic use, and the same sense 
can be read into ib., v. 41. 

In the comparison of adjectives I have already drawn 
attention to the use of superlatives as comparatives ; the 
latter similarly are employed to express, not comparison, but 
simply enhancement of the simple adjective, thus sphitatara, 
JS.,4ii. 10, ‘ very widely opened’, udbhdsitara, 8., iv. 17, ‘shining 
very brightly’. Among the pronouns a curious use is that 
of the indefinite kaScit in the plural with a negativeriio express 
‘ none ’, B., iii. 52, and 8., iv. 27, which is apparently unknown 
elsewhere and should be noted for its bearing on the inter- 
pretation of B., xi. 36. Nor have I anywhere else, except 
for a passage in the Berndyam, quoted by Gawronski® and 


^ My tiaxislatiaa of xriii, 2d, is wrong and should nm, ‘ and therefore 
ha was desirous of seeing the Seer’. 

* Studies about As Sanskrit Buddhist Ltieralure, 13. 
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rrS^thl idea for ’ ; it ooeura S.. v. 69 vji. 67 and ^ 
59'^and S., Vi i^■ itlro relative is also nsod pleonsBtioafly in 

tf.; „y that the AvoBte *ows » »”|7j 

e„ Mnotionl made between the perfect imperfect and 
aorist, though the first is by far the eommone^ for narea i - 
The particle ha is used three times, B., vm. ^ 

S but only with the perfect, not with the 

by Panini. The periphrastic future at S., ’ ’ 

dL not imply action in the remoter •’ 2e ’e^ 

as it ought to, and probably retains a good deal o 
of the agental noun. The use of the gerunds is lax according 
to ctaical prinojdes, agreeing with - ^n^ aUe^t 
20 instances, and in one case, S., xvx. , „o„4rmalW 

cnderstood, net expressed; KaBdasa does the 
tc the ^nfnsicn of his — 

the construction is logical and free toua J ri8 ix 54 

seem to be joined with ya as an auxiliary a ., • . ■ ^ 

and xiii. 6, and v. 43, in order to m^cate an ^ 

may take place in the natural course of even 
does so, but that ya is to be so treated as an g_p. 

only of B, xiii. 6 of toe passage 

parently sumte oenstruetopn at S. ^ 

satisfiuitory explarmtion m ^ ^ 

catmg a ^"tc, Ure ‘ke fLuIlation, but admittedly 

cases quoted m the note to ‘6® ^ ^ of the 

I c^ quote no parallels except tto so P^^ 

modem Indo-Aryan ver^culars. At , ^ participle, 

rentlyanexampleof asfousedasa pa^i 1 ^ ha^ already been 

and the agentel nonn praveMr, frequently in 

mentioned. TJe desideratives, ^ intention or desire 

these poems, have often lost aH f haupen, e.s. nmmirm, 
and indicate merely what is about t PP® 
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‘ at the point of death ’ ; and the same remark applies at times 
to infinitive compounded "with feawMi. 

Of the prepositions praM is used repeatedly vsith the 
accusative in the sense of ‘with respect to ‘concerning’, 
‘towards’, but others are very rate. Possibly arm is to* be 
understood as governing tarn at 8., vi. 36, and there is only 
one occurrence of a, namely at B., ii. 1, with the ablative. 
The latter is used in compounds to expr^s ‘ somewhat ’ with 
pingcda at B., vii. 51, and with Idkaya, ife., iv. 33, the latter 
ambiguous word being imitated by Dan^. A point of style 
which is not to be commended is the fusion of d with the augment 
in verbal compounds in adhdrayan, B., i. 18, rbdmhsat, 8., ii. 
20, and possibly nadidasU, ib., 18, and I have already alluded 
to ydval with the dative at 8., xiii. 16. 

Much that is interesting is to be found in the conjunctions 
and interjections. The odd habit of placing ca and hi towards 
the end of a sentence has been frequently commented on ; it 
then often emphasises by its position an important word or 
else shows the predicate in cases of ambiguity, for instance 
hi in 8., xv. 8, distinguishing the predicate from the epithets 
in the verse. A favourite use is the doubling of ca, which 
invariably denotes "’multaneity (the translation of 8., xvi. 
45cd, being therefore wrong), and an excellent instance, which 
previous tianslators have not fully appreciated, is at B., xiii. 
18, where it brings out the poim that Mara has only to think 
of- his army for it to appear. Yatah is used several times to 
introduce a clause in the last pdda of a verse, giving the action 
whose motive has been stated in the previous pddas ; it is thus 
really equivalent to tatas ca and means ‘and accordingly’. 
Twice oratio recta is not marked by an Hi or its equivalent 
at the beginning or end, B., iv. 29, and 8., iv. 37. 8acet and 
prog em have already been mentioned, and the use of ndrna 
in the sense of ‘ as if ’, ‘ pretending to be ’, at B., iv. 29, and 8., 
iv. 15, 17, is foimd in the KammHira and elsewhere. At 8., 
■W. 9, and B., vi. 64, aJu is used as an expletive entirely devoid 
of . any suggestion of quickness, a practice not unknown to 
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Brahmanical works of the epic period. Iva is wrongly placed 
at B., iii. 64, and at vii. 17 ^ It is further curious that in the 
one instance that yadi is followed by na ca, JS., viii. 41 the 
verb is in the conditional ; for this is the case with the only 
parallel quoted by, the PW, viz., MBh., xiii. 479,7. Finally 
I am inclined to think that Urh vd is used in an unrecorded 
fashion with astu, ‘ Just let there be % ‘ why should there not 
be at B., iv. 71. 

The works of A^vaghosa are pleasantly free from overgrown 
compounds, and of few other Sanskrit poets can it be said as 
of him that the compounds are never filled out with padding, 
such as the insertion of vara and the like. Some of them 
nevertheless are not quite regular. For dvandvas the MBS. 
show a curious variance about number, ndakagnyoh at B., 
ix. 49, against jaldgneh at 8., xi. 5, and Icdyavacasoh at 8., xiii. 
11, against kayanumasah at 8., xiii. 24 ; in all four cases according 
to Panini the dual is the proper form. The order of the mem- 
bers is hardly correct in vtgradhrtdyvMaf R., ad. 18, and hodhy- 
angasitoMdsastra, 8., xvii. 24, which offend also against 88., 
§ 224, Rem. 3. Desiderative substantives are twice compounded 
with their objects in a way that is not strictly according to rule, 
though occurring elsewhere, vandbhumididrlcsayd; B., v. 2, 
and paumpriticiMrsayd, 8., i. 49, and the compound hrahma- 
vidbrahmavid at B., i. 50, is of a kind found only in the ritual 
literature. According to C and T we have an instance of the 
rare compounds with na in nanyakarya, B., xi. 17, and I have 
already referred to the example of the Buddhist practice of 
compounding a present participle with rnpa at B., i. 80 (an 
extension of Pay,., v. 3, 66 ?). At B., iv. 89, and v. 12, A 
shows dharma instead of dharman at the end of a bahuvrihi, 
but I have corrected both passages in view of the proper form 
being found elsewhere in the BnMkaawUa protected by the 


* C^. the SamSyava’a pakairS^ wa parvafa^, quoted by XMwekar, op. dt,, 
p. SO ; the earlier Upanisada aleo ocoasiomally laake wa precede the object 
CMumrisoai. 
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metre. Two examples of the rare adjective compounds with 
alam occiir at 8., i. 48, 56, and reduplicated adjectives are used 
to express (1) a high degree, sunyaiunya, 8., i. 10, and utmhot- 
mka, ib., viii. 1, (2) ‘rather’, ‘ somewhat B., iv. 
26. At jB., xii. imhamumr agatabodhinUcayah, we have 
a genitive dependent on a compound, a use found sporadically 
in Kalidasa and other standard writers, and in several cases 
the last member of a compound is understood to apply also 
to another word contrasted with- the first member, viz., B., 
vii. 48, Vhinndh pravrtbya (for pravrUidharmdd) hi nivrttidhar- 
mah, 8., xviii. 8, tvouxkdsanai . . mdeUTcasyeva (sc. ddsandt), 
and ib., ix. 51, bhamrn . . grhamhhSbhimuleham na dkarme 
(for dharmabhimukham), which last is puzzling. For abhi- 
muhha elsewhere in these poems only takes the accusative or 
the genitive, not the locative, following normal practice ; the 
locative is perhaps due to the fact that the genitive would not 
fit in and that the accusative would be ambiguous. 

These grammatical details may seem dry, but are indis- 
pensable to those who would attempt textual criticism, of the 
two poenos. They also show how far afield A^vaghosa extended 
his search for material, and this remark applies with even 
greater force to the poet’s vocabulary, whose range surpasses 
that of any writer known to us, not excluding the most assi- 
duous student of the lexica. My notes bear such abundant 
witness to the fact that I need not inflict detailed proof on 
the reader. Aivaghosa has not overlooked the Veda and the 
ritual literature as sources for rare words, and a number of 
others such as praveraya, yoMraya, ratriscMra etc., are only 
known to us from occasional use in contemporary works. 
Naturally he employs naany Buddhist technical terms, but 
in addition to these we find many words peculiar to Buddhism, 
so far as we know at pr^ent, sahlya, anuiamsa, amukha, 
Jerstddaka, pdrimiddhi, mosadharmm, upani, samgrahaka etc. 
Many, words again are not recorded from other literature and 
are only to be found, if at all, in the lenca, among proper 
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SaAferandana, Lekhar§abha, MSya and AmbaraS and 
among ordinary words aw (‘monntain’), ammnga, arthavat 
{‘man’), v^kara, d^ti, vallan {‘ leather ’) etc., while of 
words only demonstrable otherwise for a much later date 
I may note rasa and cak (irptau). Finally the special kavya 
vocabulary, which is so strongly apparent in Kalidasa and 
reached its zenith with the later poets, can be seen in these 
poems in its early stages with the use of words such as pra- 
snigdha, pratiyaiand, karala, nighna (in the sense of avaiaf etc. 

iv. The Poet. 

To estimate the aesthetic quality of poetry, written in a 
language which is not the critic’s own and which has not been 
a spoken language in common use for many generations, is a 
precarious ventxire at best, and yet the improbability of much 
success is no excuse for evading a plain duty. First we may 
see if we can gain any idea of what Indians themselves thoiight 
of him, and, as no formal judgements on his performance by 
other Sanskrit writers are available, we can only infer their 
views by an examination of the passages quoting his works 
or betraying their influence by imitation. For the Buddhon 
carita, Rajasekhara cites viii. 26, at KdvyamiindThsa, p. 18, 
the sole quotation from the poet in works on rhetoric. The 
Bhajaprabandha takes over iv. 59, wholesale, and the Cdnakyor 
rdjanttisdstra in the Bhojaraja recension, besides some 
reminiscences, makes up its verse vi. 81, out of iv. 86a6, and 
an altered version of 87 cd, and borrows ix. 62a6c, for its viii. 
136. This last verse is quoted in full in the commentary 
on the SaMarsanasarauccaya, p. 13, and may be the source of 


^ 8., X. 9. I think we ought to accept the MS. reading here ; Ambat^ is 
defined as nagabhid, which should mean either Kispa or Gamda, preferably 
the fcarmer as he is pdaoSeas. It also applies to the lion under the tcSvya 
conrention that lions Mil elephants, for whose occnrreace in the poems see 
below p. Ixxxviii, n, 2. 

* Besides the BaghMvmMi passage quoted in the translation on S., xili. 
33, 1 have since found a similar use at MatlavUSsa, verse 5. 
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Nyayasutra, iv. 1, 22. Verse 13 of canto viii is cited in the 
Durghatavrtti and by Ujjvaladatta on the Unddisiitras and by 
Rayamukuta on the Armrakoia^ Prom the BawnAmamtmda 
Rayamukuta and Sarvananda quote i. 24, and the latter and 
Ujjvaladatta viii. 53, while Bhartyhari borrowed the second 
line of viii. 35, altering MibAofe (a form, used by 6ura also, 
Jdt., xxxi. 67) to hMahala, his version recurring several times 
in literature, while Kslrasvamin quotes it in its original shape, 
as does Purnabhadra in Pa«caia»im (H.O.S., XI), i. 145. 
None of these verses are in Asvaghosa’s more elaborate style, 
which, it may be inferred, ceased to appeal to later generations. 

The question of imitation is important, because in the 
earlier writers especially borrowing was often intended as 
criticism of some weakness in the passage so appropriated. 
But it is more difficult to deal with than direct citation ; on 
the one hand it was the regular practice of Indian poets to 
lift an idea or a phrase from a predecessor, it being notorious 
that nasty acaurah kavijanah {Kdvyarmmdmsd, p. 61), and this 
was considered permissible as long as a new twist was given 
to the matter borrowed. On the other hand almost all the 
kavya literature between A^vaghosa and Kalidasa has disap- 
peared and we cannot be sure that an apparent loan from 
the Buddhist poet is not really taken from some unknown 
intermediate work, unless there is a marked individuality 
in the common features. Moreover imitation is not always 
Conscious ; an echo of a passage once read and long forgotten 
may rise to the mind in the course of composition and lead 
to appropriation of another’s ideas without the borrower’s 
being aware of his indebtedness. Bearing these considerations 
in mind, we may nevertheless say that for Bhasa, whom I hold 
to be the author of the Smfnavasamdatta and the Pratijnd- 
yanganMaraya'm and who cannot be much later in date than 
A^agh<^, four passages mark themselves out at once as 


‘Fot tte quotations from Aivaghosa by the mediaeval Bengali school 
c^.gisinmariana see Zachsnae, Zll, 1932, Iff. 
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borrowing from B., i, 74, xiii. 60, and xxviii. 16, and 8., x. 8. 
The last of these is interesting as implying that the dramatist 
considered the verse imitated to be' an artificial conceit^. The 
next considerable work of havya to my mind is the IRtmamMra ; 
for, though eminent scholaro stiU attribute it to Kalidasa®, 
few students of the niceties of style are likely to accept the 
verdict, but 'will rather see in it a halfway house between him 
and Asvaghosa, some of whose peculiarities and weaknesses 
it shares, notably the tendency to repeat words and phrases. 
Despite the difference of subject, the influence of the Buddhist 
T^riter is possible in ^ number of passages, and probable in 
hi, 8, kdrandavdri/ariavighattikti^irnMdh, and iv. 9, iardrihor 
damiavighattitdni (JS., v. 53, and 8., x. 38, where note MS. 
reading), and vi. 24 (or 23), cittam muner api haranti nivrtta- 
r^m {B., iv. 11), the idea being repeated at vi. 31 (or 30). 

That there was a relationship between A4vaghosa and 
Kalidasa did not escape Professor Cowell in editing the Buddha- 
carita, but if a long list of parallel passages can be drawn up, 
for few of them can a direct loan be proved to be necessary*. 
^ interesting case is the relationship between B., viii. 25, 
and JS., iii. 16, in which the epithets appHed by Asvaghosa to 
women are used of lamps by K&lidasa, as though he were criti- 


^ For detailed discussion see Ind. Ani., pp. 95-99 and 113-114. B., xxFiii. 
15, describes tbe Mallas as rushing furiously out to fight * like snakes who have 
been confined in a pot ’ ; we have the same comparison in identical circumstance* 
at Pr(MijndyaugandMrd$^'^t iv, p. 62 (T.S.S. edn. ; cp. loc. cit., p. 113). 

® The argument that it might belong to ELalidfei’s juvenilia^ does not 
impress me ; the artistic conscience of Sanskrit poets has combined with absence' 
of printing facilities to save us from the paiofui immaturities of genius. Nor 
does the work bear any of the obvious stigmata of the novice, 

^ There has been no critical consideration in adequate detail of Kalidasa's 
debt to Asvaghosa, though many writers have touched on the subject. A 
useful collection of passages in the BudMacariia which have parallels in Kaii- 
dfea will be found in Nandargikar's MixghummSa fSrd edition, 1897), Inti.’., 
161-196; see also GrawrohsM, Mocmik OrimMidyczny^ - 

49 and 88Ji., and Sukumar Ben, JASB^ 1930, 1S5, and Bmif 

mfddhm IskhmiMd (Calcutta, 1932), 172ff. 
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cising Ms predecessor’s hatatvisah as improperly said of women. 
The parallels at times assist in the correct interpretation of 
Asvaghosa’s text, but throw little light on Ms methods or on 
Kalidasa’s attitude to Mm in general, though they do show the 
much greater technical skill of the later poet. Of Ms successors 
Bharavi and Magha may be occasionally suspected of referring 
to the Buddhist writer, but the cases are too indefinite to be 
susceptible of proof. That Bhartrhari knew him we have 
already seen, and many passages in Bana’s two prose w'orks 
suggest that he had ransacked these poems to obtain material 
for similes, some of them being quoted in my notes, but later 
havya writers appear to have no acquaintance with them. Of 
the rhetoricians I have noted that Rajafekhara quotes him 
directly, and I am satisfied that Dandin has B., iv. 33, in mind 
in his phrase alaksyakesara, Kdvyadaria, ii. 44, and B., xi. 71, 
for ih., iii. 120. Bhamaha may also be referring to him, when 
he criticises the cacophony of ajihhdat {8., ii. 30), but the 
form also occurs in the Bhattikdvya and in the fragments of 
the life of the Buddha referred to above at p. xxxvi. These 
facts indicate that Aivaghosa exercised only a minor influence 
on writers subsequent to Kalidasa, and we may safely assign 
as the reasons for the comparative neglect of his works not 
only the decline of Buddhism and the prejudice against his 
religion, but also a change of taste and a liking for other methods 
of Crating. 

If then his style was considered out of date in the classic 
period, it is best to start its examination by a comparison with 
older models of kdvya writing, that is, inevitably with the 
Mmayana. We have to treat the epic, in the shape in which 
it has come down to us, not as the work of a single poet, but 
as the production of a school, all whose members are inspired 
by the same ideal. Their most obvious characteristic arises 
from the fact that the epic vrm meant for continuous recitation 
aad had to be so planned as to hold the audience without 
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impwing too great a strain on their recepfciveness\ It is almost 
entirely composed therefore in a metre, which flows eveinly 
without obvious division, but which avoids monotony by the 
endless variations of rhythm of which it is capable ; the verses 
are treated not as units in themselves, but as parts of a whole, 
and the tension of listening is mitigated by freq[uent repetitions 
and recurrences of the same stock phrases and by the slow 
movement of the story, so that anyone whose attention had 
wandered for a moment could pick up the threads again without 
embarrassment. Aivaghosa follows an exactly opposite method. 
Each verse is a separate unit in itself both grammatically and 
in sense and is made up of four clearly articulated padas, in 
which cross refemnce and similarity of framework serve equally 
to bind the whole together and to delimit it from the contiguous 
verses. He has chosen to point out this difference to us by 
occasionally taking an epic tag and demonstrating how a veme 
should be constructed on it. Thus at jS., i. 35, a recurrent 
epic expression is made the basis of a verse with three similar 
compounds:^ 

Baddhagodha^'uJiitra'm Jiastavisfftitakdrmuhdh l 

&amdJmafyimoJtdMnd vyayatSbaddhavdsasah ll 


Or he takes ib., 43, the common suvibJifaktdritampa'^ 

and builds round it a complicated play on words. When 
therefore he uses another similar compound hastyasmraiba' 
mmklrrymi at ib., 52, and the second line consists of two con- 
trasted words starting with nigvdha and anigudJta, we see that 
pdda b, which our MSS. give in the form asarkldrmm andkulamt 
must read as a single compound, that is, I should have amended to 
mmMrnagcmMmiam. The treatment of each verse as a separate 
whole is properly a reveiisaon to the practice of the Migveda, 
and it is remarkable in how many respecfts Asvagho§a’s method 


*'®ie sauM ntotave expMos the simjrffoity of KalidSsa's vers© in hia 
ana as e<»atpaBed with theic complkated stmotare ia his poMus. 
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hark back to those of the more advanced poets of that collection, 
nofeibly in regard to rhyme, assonance, 'repetition of the same 
words in a verse, the nse of refrains* etc. I do not wish to 
suggest that he consciously modelled his work on the older 
poetry, but that his technique derives from a school of Tedvya 
writers, which had po^bly been long in existence and whose 
style had more afikiities with the Migveda than with the Bdma- 
yam, and that the latter’s influence should rather be sought 
in language, ideas, similes and other rhetorical figures. 

When we come to the classical Mvya, we find this method 
much developed. The principle that each verse is a separate 
unit is still more strongly held and, though EAlidisa occasionally 
constructs a verse on jMoaHel or oontrasted fSdas*, ordinarily 
hta rhytihm is based on the verse as a whole and not on the 
individual padas. His pmctice wm Mowed with more en- 
thusiasm than discretion by later poets, so that ultimately 
a Mvya epic became little more than a colleotioii of miniature 
poems loosely strung on the thread erf the story. Though 
A4vaghosa had not travelled to the md <rf the road, he found 
that the creation of a poem out of a number ul stanzas, each 
sharply demarcated from its nea^bours, brought certain 
difficulties in its train. Whether it was an imter compulsion 
of his nature or the fairfdon of the day that fed him to seek 
expression in the form of poetry, he had a v^ definite object 
in his works, a message to deliver <rf whose sapreme importance 
he was firmly convinced, and effective narxaMoQ. was therefore 


^ Befraiiis, wMeh. are typical of ballad liteiratMre, occur also in tbe Emm- 
but only apparently in tbe later passages. 

' * A enrions instance of tMs may be quoted. A^agbepb sometimes mate 
a with three comparisems, patting tiie maiii sentence into c and tlie last 
ooffl'parlson into 4 aJnd so p?odimmg tbe effect the ftml being an rfter- 
tlms J5., M. and ^ li, agatet iriM. Zl, ydi M, «ad 

xiiii.. 1, wbere ^tlie main sentence ctoses tbe Tkm to fAlcli 

a inttlel can foe' fiwjid in ikB is ffiteed fey fikmmm- 

i 7, irbich hm a 'fartte Jiteess to 1. In tifeal omIi teente 
procs^, ' 
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to Mia a prime necessity, since by dispersion of interest he 
might fail to keep his-readers’ minds directed to the real issue. 
Further as a dramatist he had no doubt leamt in his plays 
how to maintain in some form or other that unity, without 
which the attention of the audience cannot be held, but a 
Mvya epic provided a medium less suited to the object he had 
in view. To the classical writers this difficulty did not present 
itself ; they had no message to deliver beyond the appeal of 
their art and only a secondary interest attaches to their stories, 
whose unfolding could be and in most cases was neglected. 
In order then to obtain the unity vital to his purpose, he adopted 
the procedure of articulating his poems as clearly as each verse. 
The proportion of space allotted to each episode was calculated 
with care, and verses were grouped together by various devices, 
as it were into paragraphs, each with a single subject. The 
simplest way of doing this is by change of metre, an excellent 
instance of which is to be found in the passing from Upajati to 
Vam^astha at B., xi. 57-68, as the Buddha takes up a new 
point in his argument ; but the possibilities of this were limited. 
Another expedient is the employment of yarmU to mark tte 
end of a period ; thus the description of Kapdavastu is rounded 
off with such a verse, S., i. 66, and similarly the speech of the 
disciple, i&., ix. 49. Nanda’s speech, 8., x. 50-57, en^ with 
two vers^ which have yamaka at the end of each pad/t, u 
the aim here is also to indicate strong emotion. Or a whole 
seri^ of verses are constructed on a similar scheme, with a- 
refrain as at B., xi. 23-33, or with a set of paraUel simto, 
B., Vi. 31-34, and xiii. 46-51. More simply 8., x. 7, mm 
with the words vMusamm raksanam em cadrdi, and^the next 
four verses describe the ‘mbhusauM and the two following t e 
raTcmna, while the purple patch is separated from the ^uel 
by a rhyming verse. Less obvious perhaps is S., xvm. » 
where each ffist line contains and d^cribes an ac leTO 
ment of Nanda’s and each second line contains U and s«PP^ 
the first with the enunciation of a general piinciple. e 
twelve vCTses, 8., xvi. 63-64, are of a more intricate pattern. 
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Primarily there are six pairs of verses, each consisting of a 
statement of the wrong and right procedure in a particular 
case ; the first six verses fomr a whole, as do the last six, while 
the fimt four are interlocked by each having a simile derived 
from fire and the last six each have a medical simile. ' The 
carefully wrought paragraph describing Kapilavafstu in S., 
i, is interesting as different in method from similar set pieces 
in later poems and as very much on the lines followed by Bana 
in his overgrown descriptive sentences, and should be compared 
with the cruder procedure adopted for the character of 6ud- 
dhodana in the succeeding canto. 

If I have laboured this point, it is because the methods 
employed by the poet to secure unity of effect with a consecutive 
flow of thought otit of a series of clear-cut stanzas, each cast 
in the same mould, are partly responsible for the odd exterior 
which his poems too often present to us. Tlie problem he 
tackled is in reality insoluble ; not even all Spenser’s metrical 
skin and ear for rhythm can make the elaborate stanza of the 
Faerie Queene anything but monotonous in the mass, and 
Asvaghosa was not endowed with the same subtlety of art. 
But though this artificial framework might advantageously 
have been modified or made less obvious, nevertheless he 
does achieve his aim, but by his narrative powers, not by these 
means ; for the great enjoyment which his works give us is 
due in large measure to their readability as wholes, which 
again arises from his skill in ordering his matter and in handling 
the individual episodes. As an instance of the latter, is there 
anything in Sanskrit literature equal in its own line to the scene 
between Nanda and Sundarl at 8., iv. 12-23 ? Bach verse 
presents a perfect little picture but is subordinated to its place 
in the whole, and the tempo is e:^ctly right, neither too hasty 
nor^too long drawn out. Equally it would be hard to beat 
for vivid and moving presentation the stiU untra ns lated episode 
of the elephant loosed by Devadatta against the Buddha 
at B., xxi. 40-66. Qjosely coimected with his narrative skill 
is a remarkable capacity for setting out an argument or ex- 
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plaining a doctrine in clear and convincing fashion. I Tsing’s 
appreciation of this quality has already been quoted, and it 
seems to have been his gnonoie verse which survived longest 
in the memories of his non-Buddhist fellowcountrymen. 

’Unfortunately these virtues sometimes fail of their effect ; 
for A^vaghosa is a writer of bafiSing contrasts, on the one hand 
the literary artist as story-teller, preacher and poet, on the 
other the scholar anxious to conform with all the rales and to 
parade his knowledge. The possession of good qualities impHes 
a liability to the corresponding defects, and among a people 
who treasured intelligence and learaing it is not surprising 
to find some who lapsed at times, like the Buddhist poet, into 
pedantry. For if liis matter is excellent, his manner is often 
disconcerting. Take as an example the character of Sud- 
dhodana in 8 ., ii ; read in translation, we see it to be an admirable 
picture of an ideal king, free from gross hyperbole and attractive 
in details, and often reminding us of the account that Asoka 
gives of himself in his edicts but our enjoyment of the original 
is obstructed by its unhappy resemblance to the section of a 
grammar which sets out the rules for the formation of the 
various aorists. Or take the formal descriptions in 8 ., vii. 
4-11, and x. 8-13 ; weU worked out in detail, they are deficient 
in inspiration and leave us with the impression of verses made 
merely to show how well the poet could manufacture this 
kind of thing. 

We can trace the same tendency also in details of technique, 
especially in his handling of comparisons, which constitute 
in his case the main ingredient of the rhetoric essential for the 
execution of long narrative poems. For a bare statement of 
fact, however well worded, usually fails to convey the emo- 
tional content which the author wishes to communicate, and 
he can obtain his object best by stimulating the reader’s imagi- 
nation, that is, by suggesting more than he says. This he dom 

* See my remarks in the Journal ef Sodety for Promoting the SimJti 
of Rdigiom, May 1933, 15-16. 
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ordinarily by indirect expression‘, wMch again consists almost 
necessarily of comparison in some form or other, the yery 
incompleteness of the parallel being a powerful aid to sugges- 
tiveness In a written language in close touch with the spoken 
word the comparison is of ten effected, by metaphor, which has the 
advantage of combining economy of phrasing with vividness 
of language. But the Sanskrit of Aivagho§a’s day was already 
too remote from conversational speech for him to be able to 
employ that method to any extent and he is thrown back, 
like other Icavya writers, on the many varieties of simile. No 
other Sanskrit poet perhaps is so fond of simile and none certainly 
draws them from so wide a range, though some of those most 
familiar in later literature, such as the lotuses that open with 
the rising of the sun or moon, or the lion that kills the elephant®, 
are sparingly introduced. To classify them exactly is not 
possible, but in general they can be divided, following the 
convenient arrangement of Indian writers on poetics, into 
those cases where the similarity is purely verbal and those 
where the comparison is of substance. Those in the former 
category appeal entirely to the intellect and are devoid of 
poetic emotion; so far as they are witty and neat and not 
used too frequently, they are free from objection and capable 
of giving pleasure. But too often the poet is oblivious to the 
necessity of fitting his comparison to the emotional situation ; 
some are unmitigatedly pedantic, such as the grammatical 
supiles at S., xii. 9, and 10, others far-fetched conceite as at 
8., X. 8, 9, 10, or an academical aura envelops them as in the 

^This is what Bhamaha meant by mhroMi ; as he says, Kavydlarhkara , 
ii. 86 

8a^ mreaiva vahroiUr anayartho mbhdvyate | 

Yaino ’sy&m iavina Mryafy ko ’hthkaro ’nayd vina (j 

• The only instamees of the former are B., v. 57, and xii. 98, and of the 
latter, explicitly, B., xxvii. 9, and, implicitly, B., xxi. 46, where heroic men, 
foDowing behind the maddened elephant about to charge the Buddha, utter 
Mon-roars to indue© him to turn round under the impression that he is being 
attacked by a lion, and also 8 ., x. 9, if correctly interpreted p. Ixxix, n. 1, 
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type that has been called psyehologicaP. The other class are 
often drawn fittnn or(Mnary life, the regular similes of a preacher, 
and are brought in with telling effect for moral or didactic 
purposes, such as the crashed sugarcane dried for bur nin g 
at 5^., ix. 31, or the Brahminy bull that cannot be driven out 
of the corn, ih., xiv, 43, Another favourite tj^pe is the complete 
rwpoka, -wMsk. is common in the epics and contemporary 
literature but went out of fashion for the higher class of poetry 
in later ages ; it may reach a certain majestic eloquence as at 
B., i. 70, but more often its artificial nature becomes too apparent 
as at 8., iii. 14. In general the simplest comparisons are often 
the best, such as mjyam Mksam im vahan, 8., ii. 6, on which 
Kalidasa for once hardly improves, M., iv. B. Some are taken 
from nature ; thus commonplace perhaps but singularly appro* 
priate the simile of the trembling Sundari clinging to Nanda 
like a wind-blown creeper to a sal tree. Though sometimes 
used pedantically, they often show a real freshness of observa- 
tion and recall the familiar sights of north-Gangetic India, 
the water-birds scuttering over the leaves of a, jhil {8., x. 38), 
or the Brahminy ducks rising and falling on a lake as the west 
wind of March lashes its surface into waves (JS., viii. 29). Thus 
we find in his similes a strange mixture, the poet sometimes, 
the preacher often, but too frequently the pedant or the acade- 
mician, and if their variety is refreshing in contrast with 
the restricted list of subjects for comparison in classical kdvya, 
Indian poetry has a long road to travel before it reaches- the 
perfect fusion of matter and manner in Kalidasa. 

Besides the various methods of comparison, we find in these 
poems many other rhetorical figures, whose poetical value is 
at times open to doubt, A^vaghosa is much given to distri- 
butive phrases, thus zeugma of one verb with two nouns, 8., 
ii. 15cd, Ificd, 28 db, 39oJ, or one verb with two pairs of nouns, 
B., ii. .37, or two verbs with one noun, B., x. 2, or one adjective 


* Seo 0. W. Gurner, The psffehedogical simile in AAxtffhosa, JA8B, 1930, 
175-180. 
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with two dependent nonns, S';, ii. 5. The distributive com- 
pounds {Kavyadarsa, ii. 278) are represented several times, 
B., v. 26, and 42, and ix. 16, S., xvii. 69, and numerical riddles 
are found four times, B., ii. 41, and xxvii, 11, 26, and S., xvii. 
60, and the pariMrfM once, B., xi. 71. The other figures, 
whose descriptions filli.^e pages of the treatises on poetics, 
hardly need notice, as their identification is of no aid in esti- 
mating the quality of his poetry, beyond the remark that 
aftMntamnyasa, almost Kalidasa’s favourite figure, occurs 
rarely (a good example at B., x. S6, and a whole string of them 
atB., xviii. 23ff.). 

Of a different order is his fondness for repetition of the same 
sound in a verse ; unlike the later poets, who employ yamaJea 
to prove their knowledge of its varieties as catalogued by the 
rhetoricians and to show their skill in handling them, the 
emphatic positions in which, as shown above, he often places 
them argue that he attributed to them a definite aesthetic 
value, nor does he always trouble to give a different meaning 
to the repeated sound. An ordinary form of yamaha is the 
repetition of two syllables at the end of a pdda, 8., i. 66, ix. 49, 
X. 66, 67, xvii. 16. Approaching rhyme is the repetition of 
the same syllables at the end of padas b and d, °am im ganlti- 
Tcdma^, B., iii. 22, °ksd im hMnii vrksdh, 8., x. 21, or of a whole 
pada, gam adhuhsad Vaais^mt, 8., i. 3, or to enforce a com- 
parison a verse is repeated almost without alteration, 8., xvi. 
28 and 29, xvii. 33 and 34, or less exactly at S., xiii. 4, 6 and 6. 
The number of cases in which the same syllables are repeated 
in a verse, usually with difference of meaning but not in em- 
phatic positions, is countless, such as siviledm Mvdya, B., i. 86, 
Mer-ugurur gumm, ib., v. 37, danm three times in 8., iv. 41ab, 
and dan similarly ib., vi. 33. So Yaiodhara’s name can never 
be mentioned without adding one or more compounds ending 
in °dhard. This phenomenon raises a curious question, how 
did Alvaghosa pronounce the compound letters f As is well 
known, the Chinese translators in transliterating names reduce 
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Uha etc., though the works they translated were mostly written 
in Sanskrit ; but the latest translators, such as Fa Hsien, end 
of the tenth century A.D., often transliterate all the letters. 
The Chinese translator of the Buddhacarita was an Indian and 
must have known how Sanskrit was ordinarily pronounced 
by learned Buddhists, yet we find him quite clearly at xiii. 7, 
trying to translate a play of words on 'svaltha and svasthya, 
as if in the original they sounded alike. If we accept this hint,, 
it is natural to suppose in a number of passages that the poet 
intended the compound letters to be resolved to the Prakrit 
forms ; thus B., x. 1, m rajamtsah prtJiujnnamlcsah, where 
mtsa and valcsas both become vaceha in Praloit, an equivalence 
of which the Jain canonical authors took advantage Simi- 
larly the play on words at S., ii. 45, is only complete if sakya, 
Sakya and Sakra are all pronounced mhha alike. Not to multiply 
instances, I only adduce one other case, 8., ii. 8, sastra, astra, 
ariha. After aU the same principle is applied to some extent 
in the pronunciation of tatsamas in the modern vernaculars, 
and if, as I think it should be, it is admitted as proved that 
A4vaghosa intended his poems to be so pronounced, some 
important consequences may be deduced. For one thing the 
reduction of the heavy consonant combinations would make 
his lines flow much more lightly in recitation. Also we have 
presumably the origin here of the later rule which allows the 
equivalence of long and short vowels and of the various sibilants 
in plays on words. Further does this explain how it came 
about that the Prakrits and Sanskrit are combined in the 
Indian drama ? If the pronunciation of the latter was assi- 
milated to that of the former, the plays would have been 
inteUigible to far wider audiences and not necessarily confined 
to those who had a good knowledge of Sanskrit. 

Let us return from this digre^ion to other ways in which 
the poet’s love of recurring sounds finds an outlet. One 
favourite practice is to take the leading word in a sentence and 


‘ See JEAS, im, 396. 
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form a vocative compound of wMch this word is the base, of 
the type nihmmsaya samdayo me, 8., xviii. 8. That he saw 
something formal or hieratic in this turn of speech appears 
from its being reserved almost entirely for the Buddha, the 
only instances to the contrary being once to Nanda after he 
was converted, 8., xii. 31, and once to Bimbisara, B., si. 2 ; 
in both cases the epithets are particularly appropriate to the 
occasion. It is further natural that a leaning to repetitions 
of sounds should lead to experiments in rhyme, of which there 
are several in the Samndarananda. ’Far the B^lddhacania I 
may note ii. 40, and the imperfect rhyme at iv. 30, at the end 
of b and d. The other poem has a rhyme inside the pdda at 
vi. 35, and xvii. 6, a more complicated one covering two padas 
at X. 11, and also at vii. 5 and 42, and rhymes at the end of all 
the padas at iv. 46, v. 20, vi. 25, x. 5 (three pddm only), x. 13 
(the most elaborate one), and xvii. 13. Of a different type 
is viii. 32a6, where of the six words four end with madd and 
two with pradSh, a not wholly successful effort. But the 
recurrent beat of rhyme is in little accord with the mood of 
epic poetry, and all the more so that the long inflexional endings 
of Sanskrit require the repetition of more than one syllable 
for the rhyme to become plain to the ear and that therefore 
monotony is hard to avoid. It is not surprising then that 
Asvaghosa’s experiments in the 8amidararuinda were not 
seriously continued in later poetry till we reach the lyrical 
outbursts of the GHagomvda. 

So far I have only touched the fringe of the main question, 
the nature of A^vaghosa’s poetic ear. The classical poets of 
India have a sensitiveness to variations of sound, to wliich 
the literatures of other countri^ afford few parallels, and their 
delicate combinations are a source of never-failing Joy. Some 
of them, however, are inclined to attempt to match the sense 
with the sound in a way that is . decidedly lacking in subtlety, 
and they have perpetra^ real atrocities in the manufacture 
of verses with a limited number of consonants or even only one. 
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This last trick was fortunately unknown to Asvaghosa, whose 
nearest approach to it is B., xii. 96 : — 

Aparapdretmmsdrapdmm prepsur aparayat \ 

which has only p, s, and r except in the last syllable. The . 
cruder efforts to express the sense by the sound are also Tnis«ing ; 
otherwise B., xiii, would have been cast in a very different 
mould, perhaps on the lines of the Gandlstotra, or think how 
Magha would have revelled in such an opportunity. The poet’s 
mastery of the intricacies of rhythm is sufficiently proved by 
his success in carrying off such long stretches of Upajati without 
wearying the reader, and, so far as I can see, his verse is melo- 
dious in general, if not reaching the subtleties of later kdvya. 
Occasional lines are particularly happy in their collocation ot 
consonants ; thus S., x. 64cd : — 

Tato munih pamna ivdmbardt patan 
pragrhya tarn punar agarmn rmMtalam | 

derives its success from the heaping up of labial sounds. Or 
take X. Vied : — 

Kva cottamastn bTmgamn vadhus te 
mr^ nagakledakan h^a caisd t 

where the eJEfect of protest depend^ on the use of the gutturals 
and sibilants, and consider how the line would be spoilt if we 
substituted taru for naga. On the other hand he seldom heri- 
tates to subordinate agreeabien^ of somid to the display of 
learning and wifl use a word such as ajihladat, whose cacophony 
offended the ear of that excellent critic, Bhamaha. Till we 
know with more certainty how he intended his poems to be 
read, it is wiser to defer a final Judgement on this point, and 
best of all perhax® to leave it to Ms fellowcountrymen. 

Reference should also be made to Ms habit of using words 
in more meanings than one, sometimes in a recondite fasMon 
that baffles the reader ; the notes to my editions are so full of 
examples that I need hardly quote any here. Interesting and 
imusual is the ironical application of this method, after the 
way of Indian drama, to. ike unconscious foreshadowing of 
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future events unknown to the speaker but not to the reader ; 
the passages in question are B., iii. 4, viii. 34 and 40, x. 25, 
and xiii. 63. Occasionally also he seems to avail himself of 
the ambiguity of a negative ffl disappearing by elision or sandhi to 
enable a statement to be understood according to either Brah- 
mauical or Buddhist ideas, B., iii. 25, and xii. 82. I Tsing 
was unquestionably right in saying that he clothes manifold 
ideas in few words ; for, besides this habitual Tise of words in 
two or more meanings, every single word almost in his poems 
is pregnant and should be given its full value in translation. 
In no other Sanskrit poet, it seems to me, is the construction 
of the sentence so packed and tight, and continually we come 
across compounds which in later poets would have further 
members added to them for ease of understanding and lightness 
of effect. But if he habitually eschews the cheville, to use a 
convenient French term, in two respects his handling of lan- 
guage falls below the standard of the classical writers. His 
inordinate use of conjunctions is often wearisome, in particular 
the perpetual recurrence of talah at, for instance, B., iii. 1-9, 
and S., i. 30-41, and iv. 12-35. His motive perhaps was to make 
clear the articulation of his argument, but the obviousness of 
the artifice gives some passages the semblance of a formally 
stated proposition of Euclid. He is also wont to repeat the 
same word in successive verses or continually to bring in certain 
phrases. As examples I may quote vayo’nurupa, B., ii. 22 and 
23, jmthaMna, ib., ix. 24 and 27, smnkuc and pranada, ib., 
xiii. 52 and 54, °vaha7iasiha, S., xvii. 23 and 24, prmtha, ib., 
38 and 39, and for phrases samparivarya tasthuh, B., i. 17, 
iv. 3, vii. 37, and xiii. 27, and manasim codyanidnah, ib., v. 
71 and 87. I have already noted that the Rtmmhhdra has 
the same trick of speech, evidence of its relatively early date ; 
for to the later poets repetition is anathema and argues poverty, 
of diction and imagination. 

This analysis of Aivaghosa’s technique suggests that, if 
we call him rough, the Ennius to Kalidasa’s Vergil, we do not 
quite find the centre of the target ; if an analogy must .be found 
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in European poetry, I would rather seek it in Milton, equally 
a scholar and equally fond of displaying his learning, who 
sunilarly sought to express his , religion within the limits of an 
epic. For where Asvaghosa’s text survives undamaged, he is 
polished enough and his work is usually highly wrought and 
well fini shed. But his intricacy and elaboration are those 
of the primitive, not of the sophisticated writer ; not for him 
the subtle relations of Kalidasa’s verse or its exact harmonies 
of tone, stiU less the ‘ slickness ’ of later Mvya. He reminds 
me often of some Italian painter of the fifteenth century, who 
in his excitement over the new possibilities of representation 
will upset the balance of his picture to direct our attention 
to his skin in depicting the musculature of a man drawing a 
bow or in ^foreshortening an upturned head. Or, to take an 
Indian parallel, the Muhammadan architecture of Ahmedabad, 
seen in bulk, leaves on the visitor’s mind the impression of 
singularly elalmrate decoration, while the Taj Mahal, in reality 
far more adorned, seems simpte in comparison ; it is only a 
question of the extent to which the decoration is not merely 
applied ornament but has been subordinated in function to 
the general scheme of the structure. Similarly Aivaghosa’s 
insistence on symmetry, his exposure of the framework and 
his non-functional decoration are characteristic of early work, 
not of a time when the greatest art is so to conceal the art 
that the reader is unconscious of its presence pervading the 
whole poem. The correct view, I would maintain then^ is 
that Asvaghosa is a primitive in his art, just as he is in religior 
and philosophy. 

But there is nothing -wrong in being primitive ; our enjoy 
ment of primitive work is merefy different in kind from that 
which more advanced art affords us, and we shall fall into 
grievous error if we insist <hi looking in these poems for what 
we find in dassical havya, instead of concentrating on that 
which the author himself intends us to see. For it is not only 
in -technique but also in fedKng that the difference is seen between 
a primitive gnd a mature -writ®:. The latter is like some well- 
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-bred person in a highly civilised society, who prides himself 
on knowing everything and being able to do everything without 
either parading his knowledge or appearing to make any effort. 
He must conceal the labour with which he achieves his results, 
as if his perfect skill were inborn and his work produced without 
toil. Above all enthusiasm is taboo and good taste his god, 
so that he seems almost to show a certain lack of feeling, an air 
of disillusionment, to insinuate, as it were, that such studied 
perfection is hardly worth while. But in the early stages of 
an art the opposite prevails. Just as the primitive artist 
delights to experiment with new forms and test their possibi- 
lities, so he gives his depth of feeling free rein in his work, and 
enthusiasm excuses an occasional lapse of taste or failure of 
technique. It is this freshness, this zest, which casts an abiding 
charm over early work, and here surely is the secret of the hold 
Asvaghosa’s poems take on us. In his verses we catch glimpses 
of a man of artistic temperament and strong passions, delighting 
in everything that' appeals to the senses, yet finding no sure 
foothold anywhere tiU he seeks refuge in Buddhism. The zeal 
of the convert informs every word he writes, and by his intense 
conviction of the importance of his message he still carries 
away readers of different faith and alien civilisation, however 
inadequate to them his philosophy of life may seem. His skill 
in narration keeps us interested, but the real appeal derives 
from the spontaneous emotion which overflows in his poetry. 

This emotion may be traced to two sources, the first being 
his ardent devotion to the person of the Buddha. Though the 
noble panegyric in canto xxvii of the Buddhacarita is no longer 
available to us in the original, the bright flame of his faith 
shines through every line of the two {K>ems and redeems the 
driest passages. Equally insistent throu^out is his sense of 
the impermanence of all mundane phenomena^ however delight- 
ful they be, and the strength this feeUmg is the measure of 
the puH which the wcnid exarted on him ; for the passion with 
which he denounces the'ordhoiaxy erf life draws its ftn^ce 
not mmely from a levuMon of fading, hut also from the necess- 
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ity of convincing himself. When he comes to deal with 
that which lies at the core of his being, he sheds his learning 
and drops aU play with rhetorical and pedantic tricks, to 
speak straight from the heart. Though those who are affected 
by the feminist tendency of the day may not find the subject 
of canto viii of the Sauvdaranand/), to their taste, yet even 
they will recognize that Asvaghosa there shows himself to 
have no superior among Sanskrit poets as a writer of satire. 
He has all the gifts for the purpose, a command of balance and 
antithesis, economy and pointedness of phrasing, and above all 
a furious indignation, a mem ira, at heart. Listen to th^e 
lines, clear-cut and hard as a diamond, but searing like vitriol : — 
Vacamna haranii mlgund nUit&m prdharanii cetasd | 

Madhu iisthati mci yositdm krdaye hdlahalam mahad pisam n 
Adadatm hhamviM narmaddh pradadatsu pravidanti 
ramam i 

Pranatesu hhamvti garvitah pramadds trptatards ca mdnisu y 
Ounamtsu caranti hhartrvad guyoMnem carawti pwbravai \ 
Dhanamtsu caranti trsyayd dkanoMnesu cararvty amjnayd y 

8., viii. 35, 39, 49. 

These are not sparlcs from the anvil of some wit or courtly 
epigrammatist, but the outburst of a man in bitter eam^t, 
who has himself suffered from the desires he flagellates. But 
if the world grips our vitals with longings which we must tear 
out by the roots, it is also transient, ephemeral, and the poet’s 
spirit rises, as he surveys with noble courage man’s brief glory 
in this existence, his r^less flittings from life to life, and con- 
trasts them with the eternal peace to be found in his religion. 
Again the same simplicity, the same economy of phrase, but 
now how elevated and majestic : — 

JSfeir vyaMtah parimrtaie punah 
hsayam praycdah punar eti candramak l 
Qakm gatam naim tu mmnimrtate 
jdkm nadinam ca nrydm cd yaumnam y 

8., ix. 28. 
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Irresistibly Catullus’ famous lines, begiimiiig ' Sofe: 
m tedirt possunt^ rise to the mind. ' Or again : — ■ 

Vih^dndm yathd sdyam iatm tatra mmagarmh i 
Jdtau jdtau tathdSleso janmya svajanasya' ca| ' 
Pratisrayam bakuvidham samsrayanti yathddhva^&k r 
PmtiydnU pnnas tyahtm tadmj jnaiisamdgafmk i 

' aS^., XV. 33, 34..'- 

Or the motif of ^ Ou sent les neiges d’antan ? ’ 

Bdlum Kiirundm km catdt taddbhavat 
yidhi jvalitvd tarasatigasd ca ye \ 

Smmtsamiddhd jvdkLTid ivadhvare 

haidsavo bhasmani paryavasthitdh 0 S., ix. 20. 

On this note let me take leave of Asvaghosa, a Buddhist, 
a scholar, above all a poet, who sought other ends and struck 
other strings than the poets of the classical epoch, and let us 
enjoy what he has to give us without attempting to assign htm 
a precise place in that galaxy. 


THE ACTS OF THE BUDDHA 

CANTO I 

Bieth of the HoiiY One. 

1. There was a king of the unconquerable Sakyas, Suddho- 
daua by name, of the race of Iksvaku and the peer of Iksvaku 
in might. Pure he was in conduct and beloved of hm people 
as the moon in autumn. 

2. That counterpart of Indra had a queen, a very Sacl, 
whose splendour corresponded to his naight. In beauty like 
Padma, in steadfastness like the earth, she was called Maham9>y3., 
from her resemblance to the incomparable Maya. 

1. T and 0 iea¥e it mcertaia wiietlier ‘ iinconqaerable ’ {(dah^) is an 
epithet of the king or the ^kyas ; in either ease there is a play of words on 
Sakya and amhya as in 8,^ ii. 45. In o T’s Jpphrog^byed da-ba is equivalent to 
haris° or Mric-mndra^ which may either he the famous king not mentioned 
elsewhere in Aivaghosa or mean * the^ moon of the asterism ^ravapa ’ ; hnt 0 
has ‘the first-bom moon* (1=‘the moon at the beginning of the year’). 
As it is the moon of antnmn that gives joy to men and is the subject of 
comparison (e.g., 8,, ii 14), I conjecture an original mraccandra. The verse 
may be tentatively restored as follows 

Aik^vdka lk§mhma7napr€^Mv(d^ 

Sdkyesv (dakyeau mstiddkavritab 
Priyab saraccandra im prajdJbhymb 
Suddhodano Tidma babhum rdjd a 

' 2. The translation is not quite certain. ^The comparison with Maya the 

goddess recurs 8,, ii. 49 0 has, ‘ borrowing the simile, she was called Maya, 
hut In ■reality there was no comparison between them *. Fddas a, c and d 
may :liav©'''rua' 

Ta^endrakalpctsya bahhuva pa4>m 

Pcdmem lak^rmb pfthimm dMm 
Mdyeti mmimnupmmm Md0 g 
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V ^ ■ 3; This raler of men, dalying' with Ms queen, enjoyed, 
as it 'were, the sovereign glory of Vailravana. ' Then withoiit 
defilement she received the fndt of the womb. Just as knowledge 
united with mental, concentration beam fruit. ^ . 

4. Before she conceived, she saw. in her sleep a wMte 
lord of elephants entering her body, yet she felt thereby no pain. 

5. Maya, the queen of that god-like Mng, bore in ' her 
womb the glory of her race and, being in her purity free from 
weariness, sorrow and illusion, she set her mind on the sin-free 
forest..,', 

6. In her longing for the lonely forest as suited to trance,^ 
she asked the king to go and stay in the grove called Lumbin!, 
which was gay like the garden of Caitraratha with trees of every 
kind. 

7. The lord of the earth, full of wonder and Joy, recognised 


3. W’s traosiation of b is impossible, as Sd was not the wife of Yai^ravana ; 
aad c might mean ‘ like the knowledge of one who possesses mmMM The 
seccmd line might have been ; — 

Talai ca vidyeva samMkiyulM 

garbham dadhe papavivarjita sd n 

4. I recom tract d : •tm tannimidam aamavdpa tdpam. 

5. The first line ran more or less : — 

8d tcLsya demprcUimaaya dem_ 

garbh&Q^ mjhimnyam udMumii \ 

And the second line had probably mtasramaiokamdyd, for which cp. S., ii. 49, 
but it is not clear if gtmn-la, ‘ in purity refers to Maya or the forest. 

6. The comparison of Lumbini to the Caitraratha garden recurs /S^, ii. 53, 
and ia a stock simile in these accounts ; cp. Mhv,^ I, 149, 14, and 217, 2, and 
II, iO, 16, and JaiaMf I, 52, where ciUahMmTmsadimm should probably read 

The first line may have been : — 

Bd Lmnhimm ndmm mjimdabhnmim 
cUmdntmdm Cai^r(xthdbMrd7mm , 

7. This verae was somewhat as follows : — 

Atyd^ydm torn 

TijMya hztdnh(daJiarfa^^ 
purdd bhumipaUr jc^ma 
/ taipniaye ndpi mMrahetob 8 
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.that her disposition was , noble from'. her possession , of piety ^ 
and left, the fortunate ■ city, in- order "to' gratify her, .not' for a 
.pleasure .excursion. 

8. In that glorious . grove the • queen perceived that the 
time -of her delivery was at hand and, amidst the welcome of 
thousands of waiting-women, proceeded to Bj conch overspread 
with an awning. 

9. ' Then as-., soon as Pnsya became propitious, from the 
side of the queen, who was hallowed by her vows, a son was 
bom for the weal of the world, without her suffering either 
pain or illness. ■ 

10. As was the birth of Aurva from the thigh, of Prthu 
from the hand, of Mandhatr, the peer of Indra, from the head, 
of Kakslvat from the armpit, on such wise was his birth. 

11. When in due course he had issued from the womb, 
he appeared as if he had descended from the sky, for he did 
not come into the world through the portal of life ; and, since 
he had purified his being through many seons, he w^as born 
not ignorant but fully conscious- 

9. C gives tiie precise date, ‘ tlie eighth day of the fourth month for 
which cp. Przyiuski, Comile de BdjagrfMt 88. For the. vows that Maya took 
see Wisdisch,!!. ilSff. 

10. For Aurva see MBh,, i. 6802if., and for Frthu, ib,, xii. 2219fi. 

Mandhatr’s legend is given at length 2i0ff., but Brahmameal legend 

dxfiers, saying he was bom from the side. He is the i>eer of Indra as occupying 
half Ms seat. Nothing is known of Kaksivat's birth. The Fo hdng ckuig 
(TI^ IV, 59, o25Jff.) puts the comparisons, omitting Prthu, into the mouths of 
the Brahman soothsayers ; FP has ail four at 690, a3fi. 

11. Thife and the next verse are relative sentences depending on imf/a 
In 10, and explain why the birth was imraculous. Kravia means ' the ordinary 
course of events’ (cp. v. 36, 37), Buddhas naturally being born in a superna- 
tural way. Fuda b implies that the Buddha was born fpee from the ordinary 
defilements of birth (cp. 16 below), and cyvda is deliberately ainbiguoiis^, being 
regularly uj^d of divine beings descending to earth for rebirth. For mm^ 
praydnan, see ,11, 54, Oltremare, Th^opMe bonddhifm, 129, n. 4, and 
Windisch, fi, 88, 110, i28>; probably it means ‘ remembering Ms previous 
births ’ in I bis Yionnexion. 



12. A’s gap in a is due to a recent gasli, and it may kave originaily kad 
fp, Co’s srijjd is unmetrical and, despite Wohlgemuth, probably not supported 
by C. IHpii is the quality of the sun, and dhairya of the earth. 

13. The first line refers to the illuminatioa of birtk-ckambers ; cp. 
Fenzer, Ocmn of Story, II, i^-9, and Ptidyac^rm^i, iii. 26. As he was 
horn out of doors, not in a mtiMgfha, is it suggested that the sim took the 
place of the usual lights ? For the golden colour in the second line see Wiadisck, 
ii, 136. 

14. 0 is uncertain for this verse and may have rendered a by * upright, 

straight, with unfiustered mind’ Many suggestions, none really plausible 
except Schrader’s a 1 mhMnyv^am^ (read as one word), have been 

made for emending or explaining the first pMa, which T may have read as in 
the text or else had something like amkuh nyvhfamalqjjhiidni. I accept A’s 
ordinal reading and treat it as a single compound, as the non-occurrence of 

elsewhere is against dividing undkyMmj ; this requires us under the 
poet’s principle of balance to read b also as a single compound, so reconciling 
A and T. For the sense I give to mmtdgcda (C’s ‘ upright ), cp. viii. 52 below. 
T has a word too much in c, but sr^gests that em is doubtful. 

15. As 0 refers to the sMdtxdokita (L¥., 84), gati is hardly ‘ gait ’ here, 

possibly * Monwise \ I translate hhmya according to 0’s " piercing through to 
tl» Ira© m^^ng ”, the sens© being known to the lexica but not recorded in 
literature. Ts equivalent, (W reads Mod-ldan,=iMdghya) 

is wiiint^%ibfe..SMi .presumably Mrrapt. 
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12. With his lustre -a steadfastness, he appeared like 
the young sun come down to earth, and despite this his dazzling ^ 
brilliaiicey when, gazed at. he held all eyes like the moon. 

13. For with the glowing radiance of his limbs he eclipsed^ 
like the sun, the radiance of the lamps, and, beauteous with the 
hue of precious gold, he illumined all the quafteiB of space. 

14. He who was like the constellation of the Seven Seers 
walked seven steps with such firmness that the*feet were lifted 
up unwavering and straight and that the strides were long 
and set down firmly, 

15. And looking to the four quarters with the bearing 

of a lion, he uttered a spec^ch proclaiming the truth : I am 

bom for EnJightenincnt for the good of the world ; this is my 
last birth in the world of phenomena.’^ 
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16. Two streams of water, clear as tlie rays of tlie moon 
. and lia¥iiig the ¥i,rtne, one of heat, ooe of cold, ' poured forth 
from the sky and fell on his gracious head to give his ^ body 
refreshmeiit by their contact. 

17. He lay on a couch with a gorgeous canopy, leet, ■ of 
beryl and framework glistening with ■ gold, and round liiin 
the Yaksa lords stood reverently on guard with golden lotuses 
in their hands. 

18. The dwellers in heaven, themselves reniainirig :invi“ 
sible, held up in the sky a white umbrella and, bowing their 
heads in obeisance before his majesty, muttered the highest 
blessings that he might obtain Enlightenment. 

19. The mighty snakes in their thirst for the most excel- 
lent Law fanned him and, with eyes shining witli devotion, 
bestrewed him with mandMra Aowers^ offices the}?* had performed 
for the Buddhas of the past. 

1§, T renders htMim ‘ wMte * and 0 * pure In c perliaps smhpmrha 
for amimparia. This use of mMm, thongii close to the classic use defined; aS ' 
tadarihya (e.g. xvi. 82, and Slokavartliha, ArtlidpattipariccJiedu, 7), is only 
found in Buddhist works, and then only in the phrase him anHram {Mhv,^ 
I, 360, il, and II, 06, 15, and Samyuita, I, 201, and Childers s.y.). The point 
is that the Buddha at birth is not covered with the impurities of the womb 
and does not need the usual bath for cleansing purposes. The connexion of 
this idea with miraculous birth goes hack to EV.,y. il, 3, of Agni. 

17. T*s reading in a may be correct ; cp. Kdd,, 127, avanipdiasayaimir 
iva simhapdMnMtatdlair , . , pddapaii^y and Mudrdrdicsasa, ii. 11, hemdnkam 
. . mmhdsanam. Note also Yasht, 17, 9, of a couch zaranyapakMtapad>. In 
c LudeiB’ amendment may be right, the difference from A being only an easily 
omitted dot. 

18. The restoration of the first five syllables in a cannot be exactly 
determined, adrSya^ avyakta or nigudha being eompoiiiKled with blmWj or 
bhuvdh, Cp. Suttanipdta, 688 (of Asita’s visit), marn . , ,na dl'^sare mmura- 
cMitagahaku^ Mahdmmsa, xxxL 89-90, Jdlalra, VI, 331 (of ludra), HC\, «‘h. i, 
9, 18, MrsyamdnamTmdemtdvidhrimr bdlapalimaib, and MBh., it. 1406. In c 
« yadM^aym would be best, but T*s kun-nas supports the text, 

19. - Blmkiimsisfansirdl} has been much mticized, bat is cortilied by C’s 
chnm (Giles, 2702). The sense of * characterked by ’ is natural i'mcl satisfac- 
lory, and. contrasts with viSesa In the first line. But there may lio u secondary 
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20. Anti gladdened by the virtue of . his birth in this 
fashion, the Suddhadhivasa deities rejoiced in their pure 
natures, though passion was extinct in them, for the sake of 
the world drowned in suffering. 

21. At his birth the earth, nailed down as it was with 
the king of mountains, trembled like a ship struck by the wind ; 
and from the cloudless sky there fell a shower perfumed with 
sandalwood and bringing blue and pink lotuses. 

22. Delightful breeaes blew, soft to the touch and wafting 
flown heavenly raiment ; the very sun shone more brightly and 
the fire, unstirred, blazed with gracious flames. 

23. In the north-eastern comer of the royal quarters -a 
weU of clear water appeared of itseff, at which the household 
in amazement carried put their rites as at a holy bathing- 
place 

meanmg. For T translates wMeh properly means * troubled and .it 
uses mi-gzir (prasanna ?) of the Buddha’s eyes at 38 below ; in view of the 
latte passage it caimot mean * wide-open ’ (so W) here. Bacot’s Tibetan- 
Sanskrit dictionaiy however shows gzir to have meanings not recorded by S. C. 
Das and Jaschke, but seems to. be corrupt here unfortunately. Divy., 518, 
has yalhaim stimUe jde ^sya Ttdram viiiste vadane vimjate^ where mMsia 
corresponds to stimita and ought to mean ‘ uiitroubled ^ clear ’ ; also SF,, 
Tur, 20, pfajMjwmiMigtalocam, In the circumstaneea I translate freely, 
€ translates avyajan as if ayagan. 

TatMgaia. cannot mean primarily the Buddha here, as Ailvagho^ 
does not apply such terms to him till he reached bodM ; it must be taken as an 
adjective to utpada, the use being presumably intended to suggest the deriva- 
tion of the name. By this construction a relative yasya can be understood 
through ca to connect the verse with the preceding and following ones. The 
*^addhadhiv^ deities are incapable of going elsewhere {AK.^ II, 216), and 
their presence on earth on tMs occasion is possibly not suggested therefore 
here ; the MaMjSna however does not accept this limitation on their powers. 

21. HawrohsM compares OJI, III, 76, 13 ; note also KM,, 113, eaiita- 

hdiiiailaMitd . . . dkakaupe medim. This . probably explains Yasubandhu’a 
Bpdri II, 147), i.e. MMdri misread by the Chinese and Tibetan translatoiB 

m iSlolri. 

22. 0p. E,, Hi. 14. 
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24. And troops of heavenly beings, petitioners, for the 
Law, thronged the grove to wait on him, and in their wonder- 
ment they cast flowera froni the trees, though out of season. 

25. At that time the noxious creatures (x>n«>rted together 
and did each other no hurt. Whatever diseases there were 
among mankind were cured too without effort. 

26. The birds and deer did not call aloud and the rivers 

flowed with cahn waters! The quarters became clear and the 
sky shone cloudless; the drums of the gods resounded in the 
air. . 

27. When the Guru was bom for the salvation of aU 
creatures, the world became exceeding peaceful, as toough, 
being in a state of disorder, it had obtained a ruler. Kamadeva 
alone did not rejoice. 

28. On seeing the miraculous birth of his son, tne'kjng, 
steadfast though he was, was much disturbed, and from Ms 
affection a double stream of tears flowed, born of delight and 
apprehension. 

29. The queen was filled with fear and joy, like a stream 
of hot and cold water mixed, because the power of her son was 
other than human on the one hand, and because she had a 
mother’s natural weakne^ on the other. 


24. DarSawi implies a formal visit to an idol or a rnlesr and is still so used 
in Hindi. A and T ate i^ainst Grawron^’s haviShalm^ in c, and, as" the 
word cannot be applied to the trees ■without tea, T must be translated as above. 
Whether C so understood it is imt clear. The last word is a verb compounded 
with ni, equivalent to ararhs or vyadh, possibly nipStitSm. 

26. In c T’s phyog-nutms rab-8nan=diSa^ prasedv^, and dg&-ba, the 
epithet of the sky, probably stands for ifMci as in xii. 119 ; 0 has ‘ in the sky 
was no cloud-screen 

27. The translaticm of the third pSda follows C, on whose authority I 
amend T’s improbable Aar-podji to dtar-phyir, equivalmit to jagadmnokfSya 
gumpraaStm. 

29. C has fOT a, ‘ the que® saw her son bom not by the ordinary way ’ , 
and this probably is the sense underlying T’s ambiguous phrase. 
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30. The pious old women failed in penetration, seeing 
only the reasons for alarm ; so, purifying themselves and per- 
forming luck-bringing rites, they prayed to the gods for good 
fortune. 

? 31. When the Brahmans, famed for conduct, learning 

i and eloquence, had heard about these omens and considered 
I them, then with beaming faces full of wonder and exultation 
, they said to the king, who was both fearful and joyful : — 

I 32. “ On earth men desire for their peace no excellence at 
* all other than a son. As this lamp of yours is the lamp of youi 
I race, rejoice and make a feast to-day. 

I 33. Therefore in all steadfastness renounce anxiety and 
be merry ; for your race will certainly flourish. He who has 
I been bom here as your son is the leader for those who are 
overcome by the suffering of the world. 

34. According to the signs found on this excellent one, 
the brilliance of gold and the radiance of a lamp, he will certainly 
become either an enlightened seer or a Cakravartin monarcli 
on earth among men. 

36. Should he desire earthly sovereignty, then by his 
nught and law he will stand on earth at the head of all kings, 
as the light of the sun at the head of all constellations. 

36. Should he desire salvation and go to the forest, then 
by his knowledge and truth he will overcome all creeds and 
s^d on the earth, like Meru king of mountains among all the 
heights. 


30. Some detwb are uncertam, bat the geiwral sense is clear. ‘ Pioas 
lhag-ma spaiis-te, adhinmklai^ <» adhimncyamaml^. 

31. Wohlgemuth quotes a pc^aUel to this passage from the Fo pen heing 
eAmg (TI, !¥, 59, clS, the last quartet, etc.). 

32. In Hmdnstan a house -without a son is still said to be -without a iam p. 

83. ‘Be mesry \ lit. ' dance ’ ; W translates otherwise. 

34. ITs text in d is doubtful and hard to translate ; 0 has the iM'tti-. 
sense, ‘should he practise enjoyment in the world, certainly he will Ijeuoim- a 
cakravartin 
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37. As pure gold is the best of metals, Meru of mountains, 
the ocean of waters, the moon of planets and the sun of fires, 
so your son is the best of men. 

38. His eyes gaze unwinkingly and are limpid and wide, 
blazing and yet mild, steady and with very long black eye- 
lashes. How can he not have eyes that seeieverytliing ? ” 

39. Then the king said to the twice-bom : “ \\niat is the 
cause that these excellent characteristics should be seen, as 
you say, in him, when they were not seen in previous great- 
-souled kings ? ” Then the Brahmans said to him — 

40. “ In respect of the wisdom, renowned deeds and fame 
of kings there is no question of former and latter. And, since 
in the nature of things there is a cause here for the effect, 
listen to our parallels thereto. 

41. The science of royal policy, which neither of those 
seers, Bhrgu and ,Ahgiras, the founders of families, made, was 
created, Sire, in the course of time by their sous, Sukra and 
Brhaspati. 

42. The son of Sarasvati promulgated again the lost 
Veda, which the men of old had not seen, and Vyasa arranged 

37. ^ Wires \ dhumakam. *Men% rkan-gnis^ dmpad; C’s 

Ilteml tramlatioE is misimderstood by WoHgemtitli. 

39. I take Aes in c m^Mla ; so 0, if it is as yon say 

49, C makes c clear, ‘ every product by the nature of things arises from a 
caused In d nidarSamm is an uncertain "restoration, but T shows a plural 
word which, whatever it is, cannot be fitted in with A*s olmitw ; the lattei 
therefore must be wrong. 

41. In a read Angirds m ? There is no need to take the irregular mwr- 
jatufp to the DMiupdiha root, mrj, since the epic has such forms Hporatlieally 
(MBIl, iii. 11003, 12540, and vi. 3695); moreover Muh^Mmjc. I, 4S.. 9 m, 
says some grammarians allow them. 8ukra and Brhaspati art* regularly 
coupled together as the authors of the first treatises on political seielu*^^ 

42. These stories are discussed at length by Dalilmann, Dths 3iakiibklmia 

ak Epm MecMsbmfh and are referred to at 8,, vii, 29 and 31. At the 

latter Vyasa is called vedavibMgmkartTy which is to l.« understood of the ¥tdas, 
not of the MBIl For the double meaning in d Vasistha had a son, Sakli, and 
so was mia'kii, though aMk$a in respect of the Veda ; cp. IfM., i, tIfitO, pntra- 
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it in many sections, wMch Vasistha for lack of capacity tad 
...not done. , ’ ■ 

43. And Valmiki was the first to create the verse, wmon 
the ^at seer, Cyayana, -did. not ^ put together, and the science 
of healing which Atri did not discover was later proclaimed 
by the seer Atreya. 

44. And the BrahmMihood which Ku^ika did not win 
was. obtained by the son of Gadhin, 0 king. And Sagara set 
a limit for the ocean which the i^revions descendants of Iksvakn 
had not fixed. 

45. Janaka reached the position, attained by none other^ 
of instructing the twice-bom' in the methods of Yoga ; and 
Shra . and his kin were . incapable of the famous deeds of 
Sauri. 

46. Therefore neither age nor family decides. Anyone 
. may attain pre-eminence anywhere in the world for in the 
case of the kings and s^rs the sons accomplished the various 
deeds their ancestors failed to do.^^ 

47. Thus was the - king cheered and congratulated by the 
trustworthy twice-bom, and, discharging his mind of unwelcome 
suspicions, he rose to a still higher degree of joy. 

apy aiaktamt. 0 did not understand pilrm (for 
wMcIi i. 1, 34) and transliterated it as a proper name. 

43. The reference in the first line has been correctly erplained by 
Lenmann ; Cyavana, on an occasion similar to that which caused Valmiki to 
make the Jurat MoMf faded to make Ins outcry in the metre. Sovani observes 
that the Atreya BamkUa now extant was composed by Agniveia and re-edited 
by Caraka, who was, according to Chinese tradition, physician to Kaniska ; 
he thinks thp verse may be intended as a compliment to the latter. 

44. Lfiders’ rdja in b may well be right. * 

45. . Sauii as the name of appears also in LanMmtdm^ x. 785, 

ncidar the oomiption of Mauri (the MBS. have Sanri). C seems to have read 
i$ moMMbid, 

4i* la a A’» eould easily be a eorruption from pmhh^, 

47. I should have preferred to accept pmtyayilo in a in the sense of 
® conviaiwi \ but there is no real authority for tins meaning and pmtydyU^ 
tweaks t}» metre. 
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48. And in Ms gratification he gave mth full courtesy 
rich gifts to the b^t of the tvdce-bom, wishing that Ms son 
might become lord of the earth as prophesied and that he 
should not retire to the forest before reacMng old age. 

49. Then by reason of the signs and through the power 
of Ms austerities the great seer Asita learned of the birth of 
him -who was to put an end to birth, and came to the palace 
of the Sakya king, thirsting for the holy Law. 

50. He was the cMef among the knowers of the Absolute 
and shone with the majesty of priestly power and with the 
majesty of asceticism. Accordingly the king’s spiritual director 
brought Mm into the regal palace with reverence and honour. 

51. He entered the precincts of the royal women’s dwelling 
and the rush of joy that he felt was occasioned only by the 
birth of the. prince ; for from the intensity of Ms austeriti^ 
and the support afforded by old age he remained otherwise 
unmoved, deeming MmseM to be, as it were, in a forest. 

52. Then the king rightly honoured the sage, when seated, 
with water for the feet and the proper offerings, and then 
addressed him with due courtesy, as Antideva of old did 
Vasistha 

48. C expands the second line and makes the king desire to go to the 
forest, while Ills son rules, i.e. it read ydydnjardm, 

50. In a I accept T’s reading and interpretation and compare BrJmddemtd^ 
iii. 133, 7 mniravinimmtramU(m^i,, .also PmmvimSahr^maiyi, xiii. 3, 24, 
rriantrahrtdrh manirakfd dM. JdL, i. 5, is not a parallel, though perhaps 
influenced by this passage. The first line gives the reason why it was possible 
to admit him to the women's quarters and C expatiates on this. 

51. This use of samj^yd is common m Buddhist writings, e.g. Mht)., 
Ill, 153, 12, Bodhicarydmtdra, vi. 6, and Majjhima, HI, 104. For the sense 
cp. 8., Iii. 17, and BodhimrydvaMra, v. 21, pranmMjaTwmmdhye ^pi yoMr 
ihm na hha^y^» 

52. Antideva is usually called Rantideva in Brahmanical works ; the 

confusion is probably due to the expression Sdmkfiir beir^ taken as a 

single word similar eases CKseurxing in the Puranas (Pargiter, 

129). For the comparisoii see MBh.^ xii. 8591, and xHi. §2W. 
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53. “ Fortunate am I and honoured this house that Your 
Holiness should deign to visit me. Be pleased to command 
what I should do, O benign one : I am your disciple and yon 
should show confidence in me.” 

54. When the sage was invited in this befitting fashion 
by the king with all cordiality, his large eyes opened wide in 
admiration and he spoke these profound and solemn words : — 

55. “ It indeed accords with your great soul, your hospita- 
lity, your generosity, your piety, that you should thus show 
to me a kindly disposition, so worthy of your nature, family, 
wisdom and age, 

56. And this is the course by which those royal seers, 
acquiring wealth by the subtile Law, ever continued giving it 
away according to rule, thus being rich in austerities and poor 
in worldly goods. 

67. But hear the reason tor my visit and be reioieed. 


53. In a T seems to have read dhanyam to agree with hulam- : its last 
word in this pada I read as des, not «es. 

54. T takes a as one word, but it might be better to divide so vi8maya°, 
comparing A, x. 36. 

55. L4vi and Fonuiohi take e as appned by Asita to mmseii, on me 
ground that Jnana and mya^ could not apply to ^uddhodana. This seems to 
me very difficult in every way ; myd^ means ‘ age not necessarily ‘ old age 
but equally ‘youth’, and the implication here is that the king shows Asita 
the respect due from a younger man to the older one. 0 also takes it as 
referring to the king. 

66. Formichi takps te as=kttio, which can hardly be right, but points out, 

coraectly probably, that refers to S^uddhodana’s aiseestora. For 

dharma see note in my translation on <S., ii, 37 ; it is equivalent to 
‘ the highest ‘ most recondite ’. Schrader takes it to mean ‘ hidden =pn? 
mtal) merit which is indicated by C and may aJso be intended. T’s yajaniM 
toe may be correct, but tyaj is common enough in the sense ‘give away ’ ; 
StiupSamd^, xiv. 20, combines both, ydjyaya yajamiarmiyo ’tyajan dravya- 
jdkm (ppadiSya devaiam. I constrae babhuml^ with tyajanta^ (SS., § 378). 
Fbr d op, 1813, anSAya imnm viUe adhyS daive tatha kmtav. 

67. The voice was addressed to the king, though not heard by him, and 
was only understood by Asita, when he went into ycga. 
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In the path of the sun I heard a divine voice saying, “ To thee 
is horn a son for Enlightenment.” 

68. As soon as I heard the voice, I put my mind into 
trance and understood the matter through the signs. Then 
I came here to see the lofty banner of the Sakya race uplifted 
like the banner of Indra.” 

59. When the king heard him speak thus, his bearing was 
disordered with delight, and he took the piince, as he lay on 
his nurse’s lap, and showed Mm to the ascetic. 

60. Then the great seer wonderingly beheld the prince, 
the soles of his feet marked with a wheel, the fingers and toes 
joined by a web, the circle of hair growing between his eyebrows 
and the testicles withdrawn like an elephant’s. 

61. And w'hen he saw Mm resting on the nurse’s lap, 
like the son of Agni on Devi’s lap, the tears flickered on Ms 
eyelashes and, sigMng, he looked up to heaven. 

62. But when the king saw Asita’s eyes swimming with 
tears, he trembled from affection for his son, and sobbing with 
his throat choked with weeping, he clasped Ms hands and 
bowed Ms body, asking Mm : — 


5S. For Indra’s banner, see MMh. (new Poona edition), i. 67, and Hopkins, 
Epic Mythology, § 69 ; later descriptions in the Brhatsamhitd and Bhavi^yotla- 

mpurd'im, 

59. Lokur suggests that the dhdtn m Maya, which corres]>oiids -to T's 
reading ; at 61 T has 

60. it is still disputed whether the jdla on the fingers and toes means 
webbing or meshed lines *, latest discussion, Actcf. Or., VII, 232, and X, 298, 
but AAA., 526, 8, read with 529, 23, show&. later Buddhist writers to have 
understood webbing. Nandargikar points out that the last mark mentioned 
is still considered a sign of great strength in India ; cp. MaMmmsa, xxiii. 5, 
homhitav(Miaguy]io, of a particularly strong child. 

61. Bevi may mean Svaha or Parvati or be taken as a plural for the 
divine mothers who nursed Skanda. Nandargikar remarks on c that to have 
let the tears fall would have been a bad omen. The rc^t cam, hitherto only 
known, except for Famni, in the later classical literature, has not been recorded 
cxjmpounded with vi. 
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63. “ Why are you, who are so steadfast, tearful on seeing 
him who differs little in. form from the gods, whose brilliant 
birth has been attended by many miracles and whose future 
lot you say is to be the highest ? 

64. Will the prince be long-lived. Holy One ? Surely 
he is not bom for my sorrow ? Shall the two handfuls of water 
have been obtained by me with such difficulty, only for Death 
to come and drink them up ? 

65. Is the treasure of my fame inexhaustible ? Is the ' 
dominion to last for ever in the hands of my family ? Shall 
I win bUss in the next world, even in the sleep of death having 
one eye open in the shape of my son ? 

66. Is this young shoot of my family, just sprung up, 

64. Th.e meaajng of the secoEd line is that the king wishes to know if Ms 
sou will survive him to offer the handfuls of water to the dead. ^ LaMM, peri- 
phrastic future used in a passive seuse, the earliest recorded instance ; see 
SS., § 340, Rem. 2, and ZDMGy 64, 316, and Benou, Gramimire sanscrite, 493. 

It OCCULTS sporadically, usually from hbh, m later literature, twice possibly in 
SJdidasa (Meghaduiaf 24, see Maiiinatha thereon and Trivandrum S.S., LXIV, 
20, and at M^mMgnimiira, i. 7, according to Katayavema’s reading), KiroMr- 
jwmya, ii. 17, and iii. 22, ^isupMavadha, ii. 116, Bhattikdvya, xxii. 4, 20, several 
times in the and note thereon), etc. 

65. The last pdda is an unsolved crux. The possible readings are as in 
the text, as in A, or as m Co. {mpU ""pi p'udfe), Q has, ‘ When I die, shall I 
with happy mind be bom peacefully and happily in the other world, like the 
two eyes of a man, the one closed and the other open ? * This seems to imply 

and to take it in the sense of sleeps death ; that is, the king will die, 
but Ms life on earth will continue by means of his son, and with much reserve 
I translate accordingly. The straightforward meaning that the king is so fond 
of his son tkat he keeps one eye open on him even in sleep is inconsistent with 
Ms being in the other world, and animisa suggests that he is a dem in heaven. 
But the passage undoubtedly hints at the common statement that kings should 
be awake even when asleep, e.g. Earn., iii/ 37, 21, myaimir ydfi prasupto "pi 
jd^rd mymahsmd (cp. i5., v. 34, 19), i?., xxii. 51, KdnmndakiyanUimra, vii. 
58, and xiii. 29. To take a commonplace and give it a new twist is typical of 
kappa pioc^diire, though the number of demonstrable instances in A§vaghosa 
is few. 

66. See the Ihtrodnetion fear the eombmation of singular and plural in df. 
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fated to wither without flowering ? Tell me quickly, Lord, I 
am all xmeasy ; for you know the love of fathers for their sons.’* 

67. The seer understood how the king was troubled by 
tne thought of misfortune and said : “ Let not your mind, O 
king< be disturbed ; what I have said is not open to doubt. 

68. My agitation is not over aught untoward for him, but 
I am distressed for my own disappointment. For my time to 
depart has come, just when he is bom who shall understand 
the means, so hard to find, of destroying birth. 

69. For he will give up- the kingdom in his indifference 
to worldly pleasures, and, through bitter struggles grasping 
the final truth, he will shine forth as a sun of knowledge in the 
world to dispel the darkness of delusion. 

70. With the mighty boat of knowledge he wiU bring 
the world, which is being carried away in affliction, up from the 
ocean of suffering, which is overspread with the foam of disease 
and which has old age for its waves and death for its fearsome 
flood. 

71. The world of the living, oppressed with the thirst 
of desires, wiU drink the flowing stream of his most excellent 
Law, which is cooled by concentration of thought and has 
mystic wisdom for the current of its water, firm discipline for 
its banks and vows for its Brahminy ducks. 

72. For to those who, finding themselves on the desert- 
-tracks of the cycle of existence, are harassed by suffering and 
obstructed by the objects of sense, he will proclaim the way 
of salvation, as to travellers who have lost their road. 

73. Like a mighty cloud with its rain at the close of the 
summer heat, he will give relief with the rain of the Law to 
men burnt up in the world with the fire of the passions, whose 
fuel is the objects of sense. 

67. Asmi for aham is well establislied, e.g., Kimtdfjumi/a, iii. 6, and 
Bodhimryumiara^ iii. 1. 

69. Tbe Peking edition supports W^s mam for mafm in c. 

71. The jSrst line covers the eigjitfold path. (S., xvi, 31-SS). 
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74. With the most excellent irresistible key of the good 
Law he will throw open for the escape of living beings the door 
whose bolt is the thirst of desire and whose leaves are delusion 
and the darkness of ignorance. 

75. And, as king of the Law, he will reach Enlightenment 
and release from prison the world which is entangled in its own 
snares of delusion and which is overwhelmed by suffering and 
destitute of refuge. 

76. Therefore be not grieved for him ; in this living world 
that man is to be deplored who through delusion by reason 
of the sensual pleasures or through intoxication of nund refuses 
to hear his, the dnal. Law. 

77. Therefore, though I have obtained the trances, I 
have not won through to the goal, in that I have fallen short 


74. This* verse was imitated m the verse quoted from the Bmfrmmmm- 

daUa by Abhinavagupta ; and both have a parallel difficulty in the meaning 
here of (which can be read as t^), there of iadam. Primarily it must refer 
to some part of the door. TakM properly is the lock of a door, Hindi told, cp, 
Divy., 511 f and EC.^ dh, vii, 54 ; similarly tala at KA., xiv. 3, 65, and defined 
as dmmsyodgMtam^yaTt^ka by 'Ealpadmkosa (Gaekwad^s O.S., XLI¥), p. 17, 
84. But this is impossible here. Amddnamtaka, II, 56, has however tdda 
undoubtedly in the sense of ' key and I think it best to accept this meaning. 
0 is no help, and T takes it in the sense of sabda^ given by the PW for tddu 
from the lexica ; or else it read * handclap or °7mdem. Probably a 

secondary sense of ^tdkm is intended. A has a marginal gloss of mghdMyimjati . 
in 0 ; this would be distinctly better according to the above interpretations and 
suggests the opening of the two leaves, fipdtayi^ycdi should mean ‘ break 
down ’ and requires id4^ in the sense of * blow ^ Lokur says Peterson suggested 
‘ hammer ’ for iMa. 

75. Does maii^ in a imply delusion about the self ? DImrmardja is also 
to be understood in the technical sense of ideal ruler. 

76. The readings in,5 are uncertain. I take T’s gnm to stand lor mii, 

and the restoration suggested is palmographically sound. The second tetter of 
the hidden clkraoter in A m%ht be w, which from 0 would indicate iocemw, 
but T shorn definitely ; or A might have had or%inally ». 

relws to the ideasur^ derived through the five senses (see 
tii. M, note in trahilaliim, and ix. 43). 
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of this merit* for^ since I shall not hear Ms' Law, I hold e¥eii 
rebirth in the triple hea¥en to be a disaster*’’ ■ 

78. Hearing this explanation, the king with his queen' 
and Mends was quit of liis dejection and rejoiced ; for he deemed 
it to be Ills own good fortune that his son should be such. 

79. 'But his heart busied itself anxiously with the thought ' 
that Ms son would follow the path of the sages. It was most 
certainly not that lie was opposed to the side of the Law, but 
that he saw the danger arising from failure -of issue. 

80. Then wlieii the, seer, Asita, had made known the. truth 
about his son to the king who was troubled about liiin, he 
departed, as he had come, by the path of the wind, while they 
loo,ked up at' Mm with all reference. ' 

81 . Then the saint, who had attained right knowledge, 
saw his younger sister’s son and straitly charged him in his 
compassion, as if he were his own dear son, to listen to the 
words of the Sage and to follow his teaching. 

82 . The king too, delighted at the birth of a son, threw 
open aU the prisons in his realm and in his affection for Ms 


70. I follow C against A and T in a, as sa and ya are easily confused 
in incdiajvai ISTepali scripts. Cp. Tlieragdtkd^ 1 102, isvppciydtamhi pathe vajantam^ 
of an Ai'liat. Strictly drsa applies to what is done by an Arhat, not by a 
Buddha (A1 F., i, 10, L 20). 

80. In c riqxt is x>leonastic to heighten the honorihe etfect of the preposi- 
tion ud {Pdtp,, V. 3, 66). This usage with xuesent imrticiples is not uncommon 
in Pali, e.g., Dlglia, II, 202, and Uddiia, 61 ; cj». also ASPP., 449. 

81. This verse is almost certainly spurious, since G would hardly omit a 
pomt of such purely Buddhistic interest. 3Iiii is a rare word, meaning * right 
knowledge ^ and T’s reading is more x^robable ; in the latter case all jmda b 
should be construed as governed by kriamatlm, 

82. Pdda 6, which I translate according to C, has a second sense, " loosen- 
ing the bonds of the objects of sense For the translation cp. KA,, ii. 36, 60, 
putrajanmani vd mokso bandhanastja vklMynte, i?., iii. 20, trumping this 
verse, and Ilhv,, III, 175, 13. G’s ‘according to the sa-stras and sutras ’ may 
imply srutimdfmm in c, but cp. L 25, svamimasadr^th ktiyalp ; perhaps there- 
fore, ‘ according to the use current in his family ’ 
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SOB caused the birtli ceremoBy to be properly perionned for 
Mm ia the maimer that befitted his faBBly.- 

83. Aad, when the ' tea days . were Mfiled, in the piety 
of his mind and the excess of his joy, he ofiered for the supreme 
welfare of his son sacrifices to the gods, together with incanta- 
tions, oblations and other anspicioBs rites* 

84* Moreover for the prosperity of his son he bestowed of 
Mmseif cows full of milk, in the prime of their age, with gilded 
horns and healthy sturdy calves, to the full number of a hundred 
thousand, on the twice-bom. 

85* Thereon, self-controlled, he prescribed the performance 
of ceremonies directed to many ends wMch delighted Ms heart, 
and when a fortunate, auspicious day had been detenMned, 
he gladly decided to enter the city. 

86. Then the queen, taking the babe, did obeisance to the 

gods and entered for good fortune a costly ivory litter, be- 
decked with wMte flowera and lit by precious stones. 

87. The king then made the queen, attended by aged 
women and accompanied by her child, enter the city in front 
of him, and himself also advanced, saluted by hosts of citizens. 


84. For vrMM, see note on 89 below. 

85. The European translations omit vi^ya in a as pleonastic. Lokur 
and Nandaigikar translate * religious observance a sense given bj Apte but 
te wMcb there appears to be.no authority. The definition quoted hy Lokur 
{ss^niyarm, fdydmaka) implies rather ‘limited to’. Jogiekar renders 
‘subject matter’, ‘details’. The literal meaning is either ‘having many 
kinds of scope or ‘ having many kinds of objects ’ (sacrificial victims I). 

80. is the name of various flowering trees ; all the translators, 

however, fdfiow Co. in taking the <M>mpound to mean ‘ filled with all kinds of 
white flowers Similariy sivaya has always been construed with prai^ipatya ; 
not only does its place in the sentence make my translation necessary, hut a 
MMsa was reoignized as a lucky object. Thus it was included among the lucly 
things sent by ASoka to Devanampiya of Ceylon for his coronation, 
id. 32, and Mak&mmm, xi 31. The cjoEoeatkm shows that A^vaghopt wrote 
not 

8*1. I follow C and T in taking smamta^mxm as feiuinine. 
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like Indra, when on entering heaven he was saluted by the 
immortals. 

88. The Sakya king thereon proceeded into his palace 
in good heart, like Bhava on the birth of his six-faced son, 
and, with countenance beaming with joy, directed every 
arrangement to be made which would lead to many kinds of 
prosperity and renown. 

89. Thus the town named after Kapila rejoiced with its 
surrounding territory at the prosperous birth of the prince, 
just as the town of the Wealth-giver, which was thronged with 
Apsarases, rejoiced at the birth of Nalakubara. 


88. For the second line I accept C’s rendering. 

89. There is a play on words in °vrddhya, which means technically ‘ the 
impurity caused by childbirth jarumaiauca. Ceremonial impurity is not 
ordinarily a cause of pleasure, but in this case it was so. 
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Life m the fahace. 


1. Day by day from tbe birtli of Ms son^ the masterer of 
seK, who had come to the end of birth amd old age, the king 
waxed mightier in riches, elephants, horses and allies, as a river 
waxes with the inflow of waters. 

2. For then he obtained many treasures of ^vealtli and 
Jewels of every kind and of gold, wrought and unwrouglit, 
so as to overload even that chariot of the mind, desire. 

3. And rut-maddened elephants from the Himalayas, 
such as even lords of elephants like Padma could not have 
brought to his stables in this world, served him, and that too 
without any effort on Ms part. 


1. I can jfind no parallel to Co/iJ ^ayikthasya in a, and so prefer T s readings 
for which cp., e.g., Suttanvpata, 4D1, Buddhem dukkhaniagimd. Verses 2 4 
and 6 develop c in detail. The reference in d is to a river growing with the 
accession of tributaries, and T may be right in taking sindhu to mean the 
InduS'here, ■ 

2. Yirmya, III, 239, gives the definition of wrought and unwrouglit 
gold ; cp. also Ma^jhirm, II, 71 , and MBh,, i. 4438 and 8012, and xiii. 2794 
and 3261. 

3. The meaning of Is uncertain ; but we must exclude ‘ kheddah 

lor which the Sanskrit is van and which does not seem to have been known in 
Northern India till a late period {not in Nepal till 1913). The choice lies 
between * elephant stables ‘ picketing ground as at v. 23 below, and the 
C'ommon technical use for the turning movements which elephants and horses 
W€i», and still are, taught to execute {e.g., Meyer’s translation of KA., 732, 
Zusatss on 214). For the latter note FW^& reference to MBh., vi. 1765, for 
(Mdm of training elephants. Another difficulty lies in ika, omitted in the 
European translations ; possibly * ordinarily ’ (Lokur), or else by contrast with 
Padma, the elephant of the southern quarter (Earn., i. 42, 16, and MBh^ vi. 
2866), who does not tame earthly elephants. T may have read rmTidale (also 
proposed by Bcffitiingk) and took iha^amhin, i.e. 'in his domain corres- 
ponding to of the nmt two verses. 
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4. And his city shook mth the tread of horses, adorned 
with the various marks and decked with trappings of fresh 
gold, or laden with ornaments and having flowing manes, 
which he acquired either by his mOitary power, from Ms allies, 
or by purchase. 

5. And so too there were in his kingdom many excellent 
cows, contented and well-nourished, unspotted, giving pure 
and abundant milk, and accompanied by well-grown calves. 

6. His enemies became neutrals, neutrality turned into 
alliance, allies w^ere united to him with peculiar firmness. 
He had only two parties ; but the third, enemies, did not exist. 

7. So too for him heaven rained in due time and place, 
with gentle winds and rumbling clouds, and with the sky adorned 
with rings of lightning, but without the evils of showers of 
thunderbolts or falls of meteoric stones. 

8. At that time fruitful grain grew according uo season, 
even w ithout the labour of tilling ; and the very herbs for him 
became still more abounding in juice and substance. 

9. Though that hour brings as much danger to the body 
as the clash of armies, yet women were delivered in due time 
safely, easily and without disease. 

10. Except for those who had taken vows of mendicancy 
no one begged from others, however wretched his means might 

4. T does not give the preposition for but it can hardly be 

anything else than vi. 

5. Amjasia could mean ‘ docile ’ ; but C translates ‘ of unmixed colour 
i.e. white, not spotted so as to appear grey. White is considered the best 
colour for a cow (Grierson, Bihar Peasant Life, § 1113). 

7. Co. divides the compound in a so as to apply sabda to the winds also. 
As between Co. and T in 6, angn does not fit in well with kwndaJa. 

8. The three ems in Co.’s second line are hardly possible. T substitutes 
asf/a for the second one apparently, but ta eva is none too easy; for it should 
mean ‘ the same wherea.s there is a contrast between corn and herbs. 

ft. The difference between Co. and T i.s so great in d, that I think A must 
have been partly illegible, causing AmrtSnanda to insert a guess of his own. 

10. Many conjectures, none satisfactory, have been made for the amend- 
ment of a from Co.’s te.xt. The restoration of T is certain, and in palaeography 
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be; and at that time no man of position, poverty-stricken 
though he were, turned his face away when solicited.^ 

11, At that time in his realm, as in that of king Yayati 
the son of Nahusa, no one was disrespectful to his elders, or 
lacking in generosity, or irreligious, or deceitful, or given ter hurt, 

12, And by constructing there gardens, temples, hermi- 
tages, wells, water-halls, lotus-ponds and groves, they showed 
their devotion to dharma, as if they had seen Paradise before 
their eyes. 

13, And in the joy of deliverance from xamine, peril and 
disease, the people were as happy as in Paradise. Husband 
did not transgress against wife, nor wife against husband. 

14, None pursued love for sensual pleasure ; none withheld 
wealth from others to gratify his own desires ; none practised 
religion for the sake of riches ; none did hurt on the plea of 
religion. 

15, Theft and the like and enmity disappeared. His 


and sense is sotmd- C has, ‘ except for those who took on themselves the four 
holy seeds (?, or kinds of plants ?) ’ ; the wh ‘ receive % ‘ take on one- 
self % is several times used l>y it in compounds to translate mxta, and, allowing 
for the corruption or unrecorded sense of the last word, we may justidaMy 
conclude that it had the same text. PrarthaymM is unusual hut not without 
precedent ; for a certain use of the active instead of the middle, besides those 
given in the Plf , see PraUjMyati^aTidhardya'm, iv. 8. For the second line cp. 
AbhisarmydlamJcdra (Bibl. Buddh., XXIII), i. 58, krso ndrihiTiMm kseptd, 

12. T cannot be roconstmeted for b and may be corrupt. I understand 
the verse somewhat diSerently to the European translators, and would not 
take kriydk to mean ‘ ceremonies the point being that, as people follow 
dMrrm to gain Paradise {S,, ii. 37, and A4oka Pillar Edicts passim)^ such 
devotion as theirs could only arise, one would think, from an actual vision of 
Paradise. 

13. Lokiir and govani object to the dual verb in the second line as not 
In accord with the use of oa ;'th© same objection applies to the text of i. 41ab, 
where however the defect can easily be removed by amendment. 

14. For b op, i, die, and note thewon In text. 

15. This Tcrae, which is imt in 0, is probably spurious* It is clearly 

rthtted to ii*:ll0, 10» wMeh shows Amrapya (cp. xiii. 5661, 
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kingdom was at ease and independent, free from foreign role, 
peaceful and prosperous, like the kingdom of Anaranya of old. 

16. For then at the prince’s birth in the realm of that 
king, as in that of Manu, son of the Sun, joy prevailed, evil 
perished, dharma blazed forth, sin was quenched. 

17. Since the prosperity of the royal race and the accom- 
plishment of all objects had been thus brought to pass, the king 
named Ms son accordingly, saying “ He is Sarvarthasiddha ”. 

18. But when queen Maya saw the vast power of her 
son, like that of a divine seer, she was unable to bear the joy 
it caused her ; then she went to Heaven to dwell there. 

19. Then the queen’s sister, who equalled her in majesty 
and did not fall below her in affection and tendem^s, brought 
up the prince, who was like a scion of the gods, as if he were 
her own son. 

20 . Then the prince gradually grew up in all due perfection, 
like the young sun on the Bastem mountain, or the flame 
fanned by the wind, or the lord of the stars in the bright fort- 
night. 

21. 22. Then they brought to him from the houses of 
Ms friends priceless unguents of sandalwood and string of 
jewels, filled with magic herbs, and little golden carts to wMch 
deer were harnessed, and ornaments suited to Ms age and little 
elephants, deer and horses of gold, and eharioM yoked with 
little oxen, and dolls gay with gold and silver. 

7684, and MaiM Up., i. 4) to be the king referred to. I should prefer to read 
msiram as the last word of d, with T’s rSjnal^ as an alternative though MeriOT. 

16. Co. was probably right in conjecturing halu^m in d. 

17. Co.’s text in a is so weak and differs so much from T that evidently 
A was partly illegible here. I accordingly accept T’s reading, which is implM 
by FP and explains how A was misread ; C is no help. 

18. W thinks T may have read jaiaprahar^ in c ; I donbt this. 

20. All three similes exemplify the ordered growth of brightness. 

21. For the magic powers of certain herbs, see Formiehi’s note on this 
verse and 8., v. 31, with note thereon in my translation. 

22. The words in this verse must be in the same case as in 21, so i have 
put them all into the accusative. But acahire might be passive and then all 
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23. Though but a child and attended in this fashion 
by the various kinds of sensory pleasure suitable to his age, 
yet in gravity, purity, thoughtfulness and disnitv he was 
unlike a child. 

24. He passed through infancy and in course of time 
duly underwent the ceremony of initiation. And it took 
him hut a few days to learn the sciences suitable to his race, 
the mastery of which ordinarily requires many years. 

25. But, as the Idng of the 6akyas had heard from the 
great seer, Asita, that the prince’s future goal would be the 
supreme beatitude, he feared lest he should go to the forests 
and tlierefore he turned him to sensual pleasures. 

26. Then from a family possessed of long-standing good 
conduct he summoned for him the goddess of Fortune in the 

should go into the nominative. In d I think pidnlp, though not authenticated 
in this sense, is certain for T’s ‘ little figures of men ’ and better than Co.’s 
dubious ganirifh ; but the restoration of c is somewhat speculative. I take 
phynn-nus m^chun-nm (both being pronounced alike), comparing phyed-du 
for died’du in 18d ; and mmprayuJcfu is indicated by T instead of prayukiu. 
For nittle oxen’ the alternative to goputralca is gorupaka (so Pall assa^, 
haUhirupaka), or even possibly govar^aka (cp. vaisamri^a, S., xviii. 11, and note 
in translation). Co.’s text i.s too much at variance with T to be authentic 
and W’s byundus, though supported by the Peking edition, is surely a wrong 
reading. 

23. In d T reads dpal (m) twice ; W conjectui-es dp# for the first, i.e. 
iamyerjui for smicem, 

24. Comparison of Co.’s with T shows that A here had the first 
three syllables of b correctly and the next two partially, the rest of the -jmda 
being obliterated. T’s l^dudyyed properly of which prati-patti is a 
synonym. Op. 225, 23, kdhkramdd avdptamrmkdrakanm^ and for the 
Buddha’s initiation ii. 63. In d T omits kula and is probably corrupt (read 
ran rigs rjes^m for ran dan rjea-mi ?). 

25. The last pdda was evidently illegible in A except for the last two 
syllables, but the restoration of T is not <|uit-e certain, apparently wnum for 
mmdnL C is no help and I should prefer mnam m ydydd id, 

26. The wording of d suggests invocations to Sr! Dlglm-, 

I, 11), of winch Buddhists did not approve. For abbidhami, see note on 
,iiL3. 
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shape of a maiden, Ya^odhara by name, of widespread renown, / 
yirtiioiis and endowed with beanty,' modesty and gentle bearing, ? 

27. The prince, radiant with wondrous beauty like I 
Sanatknmara, took his delight with the Sakya Hng’s danghter- 
4ii-law, as the Tlioiisaiid-eyed with Saei. 

- 28, The monarch, reflecting that the prince, imast- seef. 

B.othing untoward that might agitate his mind, assigned him t 
a dwelling in the upper store 3 ?s of the palace and did not allow] 
him access to the ground. 

29. Then in the pavilions, white as the clouds of antiimn, 
with apartments suited to each season and resembling heavenly 
mansions come down to earth, he passed the time with tbb 
noble music of singing-women. 

30. For the palace was glorious as Kailasa, with tam- 
bourines whose frames were bound with gold and which sounded 
softly beneath the strokes of women’s fingers, and until dances 
that rivalled those of the beautiful Apsarases. 


27. The restoration of a is certain, cp. Jfd., xix. 19, vldyoMmamim mpmd 
inyd cm, and JRdm., vi. 35, 1 ; Mhv,, II, 197, 5, has Sanailmmdfayiraivmo humdm 
dyntimmi ayam, 

28. The Imrmya is properly the nnner part of the palace. For T’s 
vyadisaii sma ep. iii. 51. 

29. In b for ranjitesu T has spyod-pa, which translates car and vrL This 
is evidently the right sense, as is shown by bhurmm. For the vimdnas are the 
heavenly mansions in which the dems live, and are always dMmstlia (e.g. 
MaMvamsa, xxyii. 13), not on earth. So at B., xviii. 87, the vihdra built by 
Anathapindada is compared to ‘ the palace of the Lord of Wealth descended 
(to earth)', and similar comparisons occur elsewhere, e.g. MBh., y. 5180, 
vimanamm nivisidni maMtaJe, Kdd,^ 50, atnhamtaldvatlrndbhir dwyavlmdna- 
panktihMr ivdlmhkftd, and KatMsaritsdgara, xxxiv. 143. It is very doubtful 
what the Sanskrit word should be ; if the text is correct, we can only get the 
sense by referring to the Naighantiika’s gloss of raj by gatikarman cited in the 
FIf, and this is far from satisfactory. In o T translates dhaya by gzM, which 
is used for dimja, and my translation is corrobomted by € (^ suited in warmth 
and cold to the four seasons ; according to the time of year they chose a good 
dwelling ') and by many parallels. 
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31. There the women delighted him with their soft voices, 
charming blandishments, plajrfnl intoxications, sweet laughter, 
cnrvings of eyebrows and sidelong glances. 

32. Tlien, a captive to the women, who were skilled in 
the accessories of love and indefatigable in sexual pleasure, 
he did not descend from the palace to the ground, Just as one 
who has won Paradise by liis merit does not descend to earth 
from the heavenly mansion. 

33. But the king, for the sake of his son’s prosperity and 
spurred on by the goal predicted for him, abode in holy peace, 
desisted from sin, practised self-restraint and rewarded the 
good. 

34. He did not, like one wanting in seh-control, indulge 
in the pleasures of the senses, he cherished no improper passion 
for women, with firmness he overcame the rebellious horses 
of the senses, and conquered Iiis kinsmen and subjects by his 
virtues. 


3L For tlie second part of a T is two syllables short and has only rmim 
l^yur-rtmTnS’hyis kyan {=mkdrau m). If we read mam-‘pa<T rmm etc., the 
lacuna would be explained and the reading would be vividhais ca bJidvair. 
In d bhrumncitair has intrigued some scholars ; but it is quite correct and the 
phrase recurs JiC?,, ch, vii, 57, 1, where Cowell and Thomas translate ‘ raised 
eyebrows T translates by bshyod-pa^ ‘ agitate % ‘ move and we have to do 
witj^ the root vac^ mmc, which originally meant * move crookedly * in curves ^ 
then ‘ move^ used in the i?F of horses gallopmg ; cp. Cariyapitaha, iii. 9, 10, 
pMa avancmd, BhmiMvya, xiv. 74, and other references in PIf . 

32. EarhaSa properly * firm *, * hard often of a woman’s body or bimsts, 
and then * experienced * indefatigable as in rai^MrkiM^ Mam,, y. 44, 5 
(sBmfakafmmh>rada, $5., 44, 8). Cp. BhNJ§,, xxiii. 59, ratihxhMaampraMresu 
harhct^x^, and the definition of mUi^rhaiya at DhurtamtOMmiMda (ed. Catiir- 
bMni), 21, 16. for punyakarman cp, K, x. 52, and vl. k 

34. T shows Co/s reading in the much discussed pdda 5 to be correct, 
and takes to mean * improperly^ (ma^rum), Jananl I understand as 

a synonym for the r^ular Buddhist designation for the female 

mx ; cp. MSK, xii. 11141. , The contrast between jigdya and vijigys is pre- 
■swaably a Miit' at the rule wtoiM in i. 3, 19, 
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: ■ 35;' He did' not' learn science to cause suffering to othersr 
■but studied only the knowledge that was beneficent;' for he 
wished well to all people as much as to his own subjects. . 

36. And for the long life of his son he worshipped the 
shiniBg constellation j wdiose regent is Brhaspati, 'and he offered 
oblations in a h'lige fire and presented the' twice-born with 
gold and ' cattle. 

37. He bathed to purify his body with the waters of the 
sacred bathing-places and his mind with the waters of the 
virtiies, and at the same time he drank soma as enjoined by the 
Vedas and observed in his heart the self-produced bliss of 
religious tranquillity. 

38. He spoke what was pleasant and not unprofitable ; 
he stated what was true and not disagreeable ; for self-respect 
made him unable to say even to himself a pleasant falsehood 
or a harsh truth. 

39. He gave no opening to feelings of partiality or the 
reverse, according as he liked or disliked his petitioner, and 

35. Fresumably md^ in a implies magic x^ractiees and the other forms 
of knowledge deprecated by Buddhists. 

36. Syllables 5 to 7 of a are hard to read in A but corroborated by T. 
The star meant is Pusya, whose divinity is Brhaspati, cp. Divy,^ 639, 
nalcmtram . , . Erhaspaiidaimiam, and BrhaUamhitd^ xcviii . For the importance 
of Pusya in the Buddha legend see the text, associated with the 
Mahaeahghikas, which is translated by Przyluski, Concile de Edjagrha, 88. The 
word Ahgirasa, sometimes applied to the Buddha, also hints at the connexion 
between him and Pu^ya, T takes kriam to mean * gold ^ a meaning only 
known from the Naighantuka ; in the JBF it is usually translated ‘ pearl \ 

37. I take papau in d from pd, ‘ drink and from pd, * guard * ; cp. B. 
i. 69, 

39. For dosa^dve^a in b cp. v. 18 below and note on 8,^ xvi, 22 in text J 
for the idea MBk,, xii. 2456, and Jdt., xxih. 73. The sense of c and d, unlike 
the text, Ifi certain. In c I follow T, the confusion between mMdm and hbdka 
appearing also in Sihiramati^s commentary on the MadkydtiMfMdga (CWcutta 
O.k), note 666 ; for Mdha as applied to ^maMra, see MBh, xii.‘ 3196. The 
conjecture in d is supported by 0, which translates c twice to bring out the 
double meaning ; it runs, ‘ He determined to live In solitary retirement and 
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observed purity of justice as being holy ; for he did not esteem 
sacrifice to be so in the same degree. 

40. He ever quenched straightway with the water of 
gifts the thirst of expectant suppliants, and with the battle-axe 
of good conduct, instead of by fighting, he broke down the 
swollen pride of his foes. 

41. He disciplined the one; he protected the seven; 
seven too he abandoned and he observed five ; he won the set 
of three ; he undeistood the set of three ; he knew the set of 
two and gave up the .set of two. 

42. He did not have the guilty executed, although he 
adjudged them worthy of death, nor did he even regard them 
with anger. And he inflicted mild punishments on them, 
since their release too was looked on as bad policy. 

43. He carried out the most difficult vows of the ancient 

seers ; he gave up long-cherished feuds, and he obtamed renown, 
made fragrant by virtue ; he swept away the dust of defiling 
passions. ‘ ° 


decided litigation with fairness. He deemed tetter fortune to lie in deciding 
cases than in vast numbers of sacrifices.’ ^ 

40. As Co. okserves, the poet hints at the water poured out in giving 
gifts. For the second line cp. S., ii. 33, and 30. The reference is firstly to 
the vices, peculiar to kings and subdued by his good conduct, and secondly to 
his external foes who submit without fighting, just as a oakravartin conquers 
by itoma, not by militaiy might. 

41. This riddle has been variously explained ; I understand it as follows 

tee IS Ms self. The sevens are the contituents of a kingdom and the seven 
vu« of kings (op. xi. 31, 32 below). Five refers to the five Mpdyas (S xv 61 
md note thereon in my translation, and also MM., iii. 1 1306). The tMees are 
dAama, artha and hxim, and either the three mMis (note prabham, S. i 45) 
or the three p^i^ of verse 6 above, or the three conditions, siM-m’, vrMhi 
and twos seem to be good and bad policy {mi, a and anaya or 

apamya), and Mwi and krodha {MBh„ v. 1160, and xii. 2720 ; for a Pali 

avoidance of koiha and Mm 
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44. He did not desire to exact revenue beyond the amount 
due^. he had no wish to covet the goods of obhers. And he did 
not desire to expose the wickedness of his adversaries, nor' did 
he .wish to bear wrath in his heart. 

45. Since the monarch behaved thus, his servants and the 
citizens followed the same course, just as, when the mind of 
a' man in .mystic trance has become wiioliy caini and is compact 
of tranquillity, his senses become so likewise. 

46. Then in the course of time the fair-bosomed Yasodliara, 
bearing her own fame, bore to the son of t^uddliodana a son, 
Rahula by name, with the face of Rahu's adversary. 

47. Then the ruler of the earth, in possession of the son 
he had longed for and fully assured of the prosperity of his 
race, rejoiced at the birth of a grandson as much as he had 
rejoiced at the birth of a son. 

48. Overjoyed at the thought that his son would feel 
paternal affection, just as he himself felt it, he attended to the 
various ceremonies at the proper season, as if in his love for 
his son he were on the point of mounting to Paradise. 


44. Bali means land revenue ; tiie king takes kis one-sixth without adding 
iliegai cesses. For apravrtta in the sense of ‘ iliegai ‘ not customary see 
KA., ii. 26, 3, and MBli., v. 7534. The verl> in d is uncertain, but avivdksU 
from vail corresponds fairly with T and is the soundest palseographicaiiy. Is 
it merely a coincidence that AlahabJutsya, III, 279, 10, gives aciklrslt and 
ajihlrsU next to each other as examples of this aorist ? 

45. Cp. KA^t viii. 1, 16, svayam yacchtlas taccMldff, prakftayo bluivwnii, 

46. As Leumann points out, Asvagho§a derives Rahuia from liahu and 
Idy ‘ take ’ {=‘ kill '), so that Rahuia has nob merely a face like the moon, but 
his face is that of Rahu's foe. When Yasodhara carries her own fame, 
the reference is presumably to her carrying the Buddha’s son in her womb. 
C has for this word, ‘ when Yasodhara grew up gradually in age ’ ; did it read 
smmyodkardydm ? 

47. Faramapratlta could also mean ‘ highly delighted 

48. The precise point of the comi>arison in d escapes me ; Formichi holds 
that he wanted to go to Paradise, now that he was sure of funeral oiferings, 
and translates putrapriyaJj^j ‘ beloved of his sons ^ 
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49. Abiding in the path of the great kings of the golden 
age, he practised austerities 'without even doflfing the white 
garments of ordinary life and worshipped "with sacrifices that 
brought no injury to li'ring creatures. 

50. Then by his good merit he shone forth gloriouslj' with 
the splendour of sovereignty and of asceticism alike and was 
illumined by his family, conduct and wisdom, -wishing to 
diffuse brightness like the thousand-rayed sun. 

51. And he, whose sovereignty was established, honoured 
and intoned the holy chants of Svayambhu and performed 
works of great difficulty, like Ka in the primeval age when he 
wished to produce creatures. 

52. He laid aside weapons, he pondered on the Rostra, 
he pursued holy calm, he undertook the law of restraint ; like 
one who is self-controlled, he was not a slave to any object 
of sense ; he looked like a father on all his domains. 

53. For he maintained the kingdom for the sake of his 
son, his son for his family and his family for his reno-wn, his 
fame for heaven, heaven for the sake of his self ; he only desired 
the continuance of his self for the sake of dharma. 

64. Thus he performed the manifold dharma, which is 


49. For pratAamaktlpika op. AK., 11, 172. 

60. I question if this, the usual rendering of d, brings out the force of 
the suniie ; it can hardly be so jejune. Perhaps teja visisrlcsulp, as applied to 
the king, ‘ about to abetndon sovereignty ’, or ‘ martial behaviour ’ (foreshadow- 
ing at/yS/jn Sadram in 62) ; or else can c be construed to apply to the sun ? 

51 . The hist liae is not clear ; dreika^ properly part of the Sdmaveda, 

BmymMilmm is difficult ; perhaps ‘ revealed by Svayambhu ’ (so T), or else 
read mt^ambhuvam. There seems to be a veiled reference to the Buddha, 
who is called Svayambhu at AK., H, 56, and repeatedly in the L V and Mahayana 
worics. The second line means that he performed austerities, the Brahmanas 
often saying of Brajapati, whttk about to create, that tapo Alvaghc^ 

applies du^kara to tapas befow, adi. 94, and at iSf., iii. 4, 

52. As Fonnichi observes, mH in c could mean * one who bears rale 

suggesting the absurdity, * like a king he possessed no kingdom Similarly 
in d, taking as * objects kA the senses 

64. For nip&a, a Veffic word, op. 8,^ xviil 31. 
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observed by the religions and is established through revelation, 
ever hoping that, now that the piince had seen the face of his 
son, he would not go to the forest. 

55. Kings who in this world desire to preserve their 
personal sovereignty guard their sons, but this dAoma-loving 
lord of men by letting his son loose among the objects of sense 
kept him from dharma. 

56. But all the Bodhisattvas, those beings of incomparable 
natures, first tasted the flavour of worldly pleasures and then, 
when a son was bom to them, left for the forest. Hence, 
though the motive cause was fully develoi)ed in him by the 
accumulation of past acts, he enjoyed sensual pleasure till he 
reached Illumination. 

55. hi dl do not follow Co."s reading, l)ecaiise the collocation of perfect 
and imperfect is awkward ; subscript va and u are easily confused in A. C 
and the modem translators take the first line to mean that kings who d^ire 
to keep the sovereignty in their families guard their sons from evil ways. 
But KA,, i. 17, and 18, suggests a more sinister interpretation. The most 
dangerous enemy of a king is his son ; if he wishes to keep the rale in his own 
hands (dtrmmmatMmj cp. KA., viii. 2, 5), he holds him under guard and does 
not let him go free in his domains {visayesv amuncan). 

56. AnupmnasaMm implies that the Bodhisattvas were not to be 
criticized for tasting sensual joys ; cp. the discussion and verses q^uoted AAA.^ 
540 {miniyd hi jimimajdh)- Heiu in c refers to the three huidkm'uMni ; cp. 
xii. 68 below, and v. 16, and remarks on the subject in the Introduction. 
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CANTO III 

The Pbince’s Pebtubbatiok. 

L Then upon a time he listened to songs celebrating 
the forests, with their soft grass, with their trees resounding 
with koils’ calls, and with their adornment of lotusponds. 

2* Then hearing of the entrancing character of the city 
groves, beloved of the womenfolk, he set his heart on an ex- 
pedition outside, like an elephant confined inside a house. 

3. Then the king learnt of the state of mind of that 
heart’s desire, styled his son, and directed a pleasure excursion 
to be prepared worthy of his love and majesty and of his son’s 
youth. 

4. And, reflecting that the prince’s tender mind might 
be perturbed thereby, he forbade the appearance of afflicted 
common folk on the royal road. 

5. Then with the greatest gentleness they cleared away 

1. G lias ' singing girls told the prince (.sc. of the forests) with beating 
their instmments and singing to the sound of lutes ’ which supports T’s reading 
adopted in the text and also my interxireLatioii of nlbaddfianl. For the tradi- 
tion, see RLf 107. G is mostly very free throughout this canto, csx>eeialiy in 
the description of the jirince’s progress. 

The verse reem-s in a corrupt form, Divy., 408. Co., followed by ai! 
the translators except W, Sovani and Kandargikar, takes puirdbhidMmsya 
m^^pidrembUhitasya, which, though possible, is somewhat dijSicuit and requhes 
a poorer meaning for blmvam ; cp. ii. 20, and 8., ix. 34, x. 3. 

4. Bamvega as a religious term denote.s the first step towards convendon, 
when perturbation of mind is produced by something and leads to considera- 
tion of the inherent rottenness of the world and so to the adoxition of the 
religious life. Thus a phrase is j)ut into the king’s mouth, that means more 
than he intends. 

5. For the usual rough way of clearing the road for royal personages, 
see the opening scene of the Svapnavdsamdatki. There is a reminiscence of 
this verse in the passage of the Diny. referred to under verse 3 above. 
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on all sides those whose limbs were maimed or senses defective, 
the aged, sick and the like, and the wretched, and made the 
royal highway supremely magnificent. 

6. Then, when the road had been made beautiful, the 
prince, after receiving permission, descended at the proper 
time in full splendour with well-trained attendants from the 
top of the palace, and approached the king. 

7. Thereon the ruler of men, with tears in his eyes, gazed 
long at his son and kissed him on the head ; and with liis voice 
he bade him set forth, but out of affection he did not let him 
go in his mind. ' 

8. Then the prmce mounted a golden chariot, to which 
were harnessed four well-broken horses with golden gear, 
and with a driver who was manly, skilful and reliable. 

9. Then, like the moon with the constellations mountiag 
to the sky, he proceeded with a suitable retinue towards the 
road which was bestrewn with heaps of brilliant flowers and 
made gay with hanging wreaths and fluttering banners. 

10. And very slowly he entered the royal highway, which 
was carpeted with the halves of blue lotuses in the shape of 

8. For the description of the charioteer, cp. JaJl., 226, 12. 

9. In a the Sanskrit of T’s hbras-spos is uncertain ; the natural meaning 
is ‘ perfumed rice The Peking edition’s ibras-sbos suggests }ibras-so-ba=s 
Idja, but the metre does not allow the extra syllable in T. Possibly Ijhm- 
spos should have this sense, for there are countless passages in both epics, 
the Jatahas, Kaihamritsagara and elsewhere showing the use of flowers and 
laja at triumphal entries. C however only refers to flowers and I have there- 
fore retained the colourless °jaiath in the text. 

10. A’s klryamanaTp in 6 is difficult and ought to be amMryarmTjaJ!,, as 
conjectured by Bdhtlicigk ; T does not show the case-ending, though its bkram- 
•pa implies ‘ filled with ’, which could only apply to the road, and not 
‘ beshowered with ’, the meaning required if the prince is meant. C is no help. 
For my conjecture cp. verse 25 below, Mrpam . . . rajapa&am . . . pauraib, 
and xiii. 32. An exact parallel is KathSaaritsSgam, xliv, 73. 74 ; but A’s text 
can be supported by f6., xxxiy. 126, and Bam., vi. 44, 31 {amLf in both cases), 
and Mm., vi. 39, 2 (if). A’a reading makes abhmkfymmpab in d poor, as 
the idea is already fully expressed by its first line, so that one would have to 
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eyas open to -their widest in exciBements as -all' around the 

citkens gazed at hiin. 

11. ■ Some praised' him for, ■ his graeious- bearing, others 
worshipped Mm for. his '^orious appearance, but for .his be- 
nignity others wished him. sovereignty and length of days. 

12. .. .From' the ' -great, houses humpbacks and swarms of 
dwarfs and Eiratas poured forth, and from the meaner houses 
women ; -and all bowed down as to the , , flag- in the procession 
of the god. 

13. ' Hearing- the' news from their servants, ‘'Hhe - prince., 
they say, is going out’’, the women obtained leave from their 
elders and went out on to the balconies in their desire to see 
him. 

14. .They gathered together In imcontrollable exciteni'ent, 
obstructed by the slipping of their girdle-strings, as they, put 
their ornaments on at the report, and with their eyes still 
dazed by sudden awakening from sleep. 

16. They frightened the flocks of birds on the houses 
with the jingling of zones, the tinkling of anklets and the clatter 

accept T’s yarimt there, " Note the cumparatiye s'pnitatara to show a high 
degree. Ardha is xuausual in these comparisons ; the stock word is data (e.g., 
S., YU 26). Compare J?., xi. 5, pauradrMrtaTmrgcUora^u, where by iorm^ 
are meant strings of ictuses hung along the sides of the road. 

12. Humpbacks, Ejr§.tas and dwarfs are regularly mentioned, in Buddhist 
and Jain works and in. Sanskrit literature, at least from KA, onwards, as 
inhabiting the harems. The reference in d is to Indra^s banner ; 8,^ iv. 46, 
shows the sense to be that the people bowed down to the Buddha as to the 
flag, not that their bowing was like the flag's. 

13. The frequent representations of such scenes in contemporary sculp- 
ture shows that * balconies ’ best renders the idea of Mrmyatalmi. The 
mmya jam are more likely to be the older women of -the family than the 
male head of the household, 

14. FmfMto in' c can only mean ' put in order * arranged ", not * pit 

on awry ", m has been suggested. T supports A"8 reading, and I do not 
think we should amend (e*g., Speyer’s ^ taken up at random 

16. For a op. vi, S and and for c it., 8, and Mdm., it. 161, 42. The 
t«ding and mmo of d -are mmiimn, ' Either as above (so Cb. and FormIcM), 
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of their steps on the stairs, and reproached eacJi other for 
jostling. 

16. But some of these magnificent women, though longing 
made them try to rush, were delayed in their movements by 
the weight of their chariot-like hips and full breasts. 

17. But another, though well able to move with sp^d, 
cnecked her steps and went slowly, modestly shrinking as she 
covered up the ornaments worn in intimacy. 

18. Unquiet reigned in the windows then, as the women 
were crowded together in the mutual press, with their earrings 
ever agitated by colfisions and their ornaments jingling, 

19. But the lotus-faces of the women, emerging from 
tne windows and mutually setting their earrings in perpetual 
commotion, seemed like lotuses stuck on to the pavilions. 

20. Then with it® palace full to bursting with yoxmg 
women, who threw the lattices open in their excitement, the 

thoiigb. mTmkaif in this sens© is very rare, or * colliding with each other in 
their haste ’ (so Schmidt and others, i.e, ^vegrn or %egais 1)* For the latter 
idea cp. E,, xvi. 56, and SP., 74, 10. 

16. The more usual comparison of the hips is to a chariot- wheel, already 
referred to apparently at MV., x. 10, 7. But cp. VihramorvoMya, i. 11, rc^- 
pamasr&ti^pdi>. The Indian editors suggest taking mtlia in the sens© of avatfam 
known to the lexica, which is not so good. The comparison presumably is 
of roimdness, the reference being to the two sides of a chariot with rounded 
tops, as shown in contemporary monuments. PW has no occurrence of 
aotmka m early as this. 

17. T apparently divided hriyd pragalbhd, but is not clear ; cp. lajjdprk- 
galbham, Jdt,, 116, 16. EaJmJi Imressimraia, as in viii. 57 ; ep. 
samyoga at BrhaddemM, iv. 57. Contemporary statuary, e.g. at Sanchi, shows 
naked women with a girdle round the hips, which left the private parts visible ; 
as proved by numerous references''' m literatui'©, it was not taken off even 
mtej. Note also iv. 33. 

19. The vers© recalls the firagment of a Buddhist tora‘$a, iliustrated 
Vogel, La Bctdpmre de M&tkurd, pL VIII. The suggestion is that th© windows 
are ponds and the earrings birds among the lotuses. 

20. In 5 Kern*© amendment should probably be accepted. The context 
shows that mMymm and; miaydm are not the same. The latter is uiiJbioirii 
except for MM., HI, 5, where the MSS. also read Mtapdm ; this last in 
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oity appeared as magni.ficent on all sides as Paradise with ite 
heavenly mansions, full of Apsarases. 

21. From the narrowness of the windows , the fac^ of 
these glorious women, with their earrings resting on each other’s 
3 heeks, seemed like bunches of lotus-iowers tied to the windows, ' 

22. The women, looking down at the prince in the street, 
seemed as if wishing to descend to earth, while the men, gazing 
up at him with upraised faces, seemed as if wishing to rise 
to heaven. 

23. Beholding the king’s son in the full glory of his 
beauty and. majesty, the women murmured low, Blessed is 
his wife ”, with pure minds and from no baser motive ; 

24. For they held Mm in reverent awe, reflecting that he 
mth the long stout arms, in form like the visible presence of 
the god whose symbols are flowers, would, it was said, resign 
his royal pomp and follow the religious law. 

25. Thus the first time that the prince saw the royal 

Fali=Sk. miSiip.'m in sense and its lattitserwork shutter (Coomaraswamy, 
Easiem Art, III, 196) is mentioned. I take it that Asvaghc^ understands by 
a kind of oriel window projecting &om the wall in which to take the 
air, and by m^aydna or iMapdna some kind of shutter, po^ibiy lattice -work, 
which acted m protection against too strong a wind. The use of kamia here 
is an extension from compounds like damsirdkardla, and, though not fully 
recogniased in the dictionaries, is to be found thus or in the form hirdliM in 
the works of Bana, Dandin, Mayura, Budhasvamin, Magha, etc. ; in Tiew of 
Pali having the word in the form hcddra, it seems that the earliest use in this 
sense is in the Hathigmnpha inscription of Kharaveia in the expression sirihoM- 
ramnramtd {Ep, Ind., XX, line 2 of insciiption, which Konow, Ada Or,, I, 
39, tak« otherwise). See also Charpentier, Monde OnenJkd, xxvi-xx¥ii, 
pp. 135-136. ’ 

2i- This verse with its repetition of previous ideas and words can hardly 
be autlwatie. 

23. The Iswt pdda recurs almost verbatim !)$«/,, 318, 14. 

24., as a name for Kimadeva is rare (only, on© reference in 

PIf , also 8) ; it could also mean * flower-bannered 

25. The quiwtion k whether we should understand or 

in d, ©n which T is not clear {JBAB, 1929, 639) and 0 not to 
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highway, it was thronged with respectful citizens, clad in 
cleanly sober guise; and he rejoiced and felt in some degree 
as if he were being re-created. , 

26. But when the Suddhadhivasa gods saw that city 
as joyful as Paradise itself, they created the illusion of an old 
man in order to incite the king’s son to leave his home. 

27. Then the prince saw him overcome with senility and 
different in form to other men. His interest was excited;; 
and, with gaze steadily directed on the man, he asked the 
charioteer 

28. “Good charioteer, who is this man with wmte’nair, 
supporting himself on the staff in his hand, with his eyes veiled 
by the brows, and limbs relaxed and bent ? Is this some 
transformation in him, or his original state, or mere chance ? ” 

29 When the chariot-driver was thus spoken to, those 
very same gods confounded his understanding, so that, without 
seeing his error, he told the prince the matter he should have 
withheld: — i 

30. “Old age.it is called, that which has broken him 
down, — ^the murderer of beauty, the ruin of vigour, the birth-; 
place of sorrow, the grave of pleasure, the destroyer of memory, ’ 
the enemy of the senses. 


be used safely. I tMnk the poet meant the former to be understood primarily, 
with the latter as a hidden meaning hinting at the prince’s future Enlighten- 
ment ; but I know no other occurrence of pmatbhava without a. I follow T 
in taking Jdmdt with d. 

26. JDivy., 408, 18, copies a. The infinitive prayatuih, as Bhandari 
rightly sees, can only be governed by eatheodana, the root cud taking the 
infinitive. In order to apply to the old man, the reading would have to 
b© pmydniam, which is how T takes it. 

28. T seems to have understood in d, ‘ is this change in him natural or 
ohanoe ? ’ So Sohmidt, but I prefer to follow Co. and retain the opposition 
between vikriya and prahrti ; a partial parallel at R., viii. 86, and Mallinatha 
therecm. 0 accepts the same opposition, but omits yadtcdid. 

30. Cp. 8., ix. 33, and MM., II, 1S2, 20. 
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31. For he too sucked milk in Ms iiifancy, and later in 
eoiirae of time he crawled on the ground ; in the natural order 
he became a handsome youth arid in the same natural order 
he has now reached old age.” 

32. At these words the king’s son started a little and 
addressed the charioteer thus, “WiU this evil come upon me 
also ? ” Theri the charioteer said to Mm 

33. “Inevitably by force of time my long-lived lord will 
know this length of his days. Men are aware that old age 
thus destroys teauty and yet they seek it.” 

34. Then, since Ms mind was purified by Ms intentioris 
in the past and Ms good merit had teen accumulated through 
countless epochs, he was perturbed in Ms lofty soul at hearing 
of old age, like a bull on hearing the crash of a thunderbolt 
near by. 

35. Filing Ms eye on the old man, he sighed deeply and 
shook Ms head ; and looking on the festive multitude he uttered 
these words in bis perturbation : — 

36. “Thus old age strikes down indiscriminately memory 
and beauty and valour, and yet with such a sight before its 
eyes the world is not perturbed. 

37. This being so, turn back the horses, charioteer ; go 
quickly home again. For how can I take my pleasure in the 
garden, when the fear of old age rules in my mind ? ” 

31. Kalem hMyalj, is citansy in h and there is nmoh to be said for 
amending to balem, to balance Mkdve and yuva ; 0 perhaps had this, ‘then a 
boy playing at games the idea then being of pamsuiMHa, playing in the 
dost, not of crawling. 

32. I do not think T^s Jdor, ‘ tremble neoeesarily supports Speyer’s 
eaiUa^ for cdlitdif, in a. 

33. As the Indian editors olraerve, ayvemtit is the form of address to be 
used by a charioteer to his wMn ; the ]^t intaads it jnot only thus but tdso 
in its full sense. 

34. Akuya {for which see AK^, index s.r.) means the disposition or 

attitude taken, towards the religious life, not intentions in general. It may 
imp ly here the Buddha’s resolve in past lives ultimately to become a Buddha, 
someihing li&e tiie of tte MafalySna. 
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38. So at the bidding of his master’s son the driver tamed 
back the chariot. Then the prince returned to the same palace, 
but so lost in anxiety that it seemed to him empty. 

39. But even there he foimd no relief, as he ever dwelt 
on the subject of old age ; therefore once more with the per- ; 
mission of the king he went out, all being ordered as before. 

40. Thereupon the same gods created a man with body 
afflicted by disease, and the son of Suddhodana saw him, and, 
keeping his gaze fixed on him, he said to the charioteer : — 

41. “ Who is this man with swollen belly and body that 
heaves with his panting ? His shoulders and arms are fallen 
in, his limbs emaciated and pale. He calls out piteously, 

" mother ”, as he leans on another for support.” 

42. Then the charioteer replied to him, “Good Sir, it is 
the mighty misfortune called disease, developed in full force 
from the disorder of the humoura, that has made this man, 
once so competent, no longer master of himseU 

43. Thereupon the king’s son looked at the man comx>as- 
sionately and spoke, “ Is this evil peculiar to him, or is the 
danger of disease common to all men ? ” 

■44. Then the chariot-driver said, “Prince, this evil is 
shared by aU. Eor men feast and yet they are thus oppressed 
by disease and racked by pain 

46. Hearing this truth, he was perturbed in mind and , 
trembled Kke the reflection of the moon cm rippHng water; 
and in his pity he uttered these words in a somewhat low tone^ — 

40. T may liave read dfstvaim at the he^itming of c, hut is not clear. 

41. Tor aamaSritya cp. Bam., iv. 24, 2, tBam samairUya Tara vasatu, and 
M£h., V. 5633, paratHryam aamdkitya. 

44. T’s reading in d is not good, hut is connected with its reading in 46d. 
In neither case has 0 any hint of it (in 44, ‘ Who has a body necessarily has 
pain, yet the stupid contentedly go on rejoicing ’, and in 46, ‘ Disease the 
robljer arrives unexpectedly, and yet they feast and rejoice ’). The con- 
nexion in sense of the two lines is not obvious at first, but the chmoteer has 
m mind the festal crowds around and explains how they too are subject to 
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46. TMs is the calamity of disease for mankind and yet 
the world sees it and feels no alarm. Va#, alas, is the ignorance 
of men, who sport under the very shadow of disease. 

47. Turn back the chariot, charioteer, from going outside ; 
let it go straight to the palace of the chief of men. And on 
hearing of the danger of disease, my mind is repelled from 
pleasures and shrinks, as it were, into itself. ” 

48. Then he turned back with all feeling of joy gone and 
entered the palace, given over to brooding ; and seeing him 
thus returned a second time, the brd of the earth made enquiry. 

49. But when he learnt the reason for his return, he 
felt himself already abandoned by him. And he merely 
reprimanded the officer in charge of clearing the road, and 
angry though he was, imposed no severe punishment on him. 

50. And he further arranged for his son the application 
of sensual attractions in the highest degree, hoping, Perhaps he 
will be held by the restlessness of the senses and not desert us 

51. But when in the women’s apartments his son took 
no pleasure in the objects of sense, sounds and the rest, then 
he directed another excursion outside with the thought that 
it might cause a change of mood. 

46. ITote m . . . ca in the first line denoting simnltaneit}’' ; pasyan there- 
fore should not be taken as governing a, cp. the similar construction in 6Ia5. 
T’s smsthas m is good and may he right. In d (see preceding note) read in T 
bzhad-^-byed {^hamnii ) ; W’s note 2, p. 27, is based on the misreading 

47. In « ca which T omits is difficult ; query ‘ immediately on 

hearing or GawronsM’s kvim hi ? 

48. W’s note S, p. 27, is to he explained by a confusion of igro and gros 
(for which see S. C. Bas, Tibetan Dictionary, 258a). 

49. The cmsstraction of the second line is difficult as it stands; for 
nograda'i^h should mean ‘ averse from severe punishment ^ not as above. 
Simplest would be to amend ca to in d. Or take ca ... ca as making the 
’first clause dependent on the secaad, i.e. ‘ if he merely reprimanded etc.,, it 
ww that, wm whan angiy^ 'he was averse from sever© punishmi^iit \ 

For i^yapracdm which is much better than *^prakdra, cp. S., xiv. 
4% tod ante ih., xvil 
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: Aild as, out of Ms affection he ' understood ' Ms son’s 
state of mind and took no account of the dangera of passion^ he' 
ordered suitable -courtesans to be present - there, as -skiled in 
the arts. " 

Then the royal highway was decorated and guarded 
with especiah care ; and the king changed the charioteer and 
chariot and sent the prince off outside. 

54. Then as the king’s son was going along, those same 
gods fashioned a lifeless man, so that only the charioteer and 
the prince, and none other, saw' the corpse being borne along. 

56. Thereon the king’s son asked the charioteer, Who 
is being carried along yonder by four men and followed by a 
dejected company ? He is dressed out gorgeously and yet 
they bewail him”. 

56. Then the driver’s mind was overcome by the pure- 
-natured SilddhMhiv^a gods and, though it should not have 
been told, he explained this matter to the lord of mankind : — 


52. The question of the readings in bis difficult. A^a mmvegadosdn is 
odd ; either it implies that there was something wrong in mmvega, the first 
step to salvation, which is absurd, or dosa must mean ‘ danger % a not uncom- 
mon meaning (cp. Ind, Ard., 1933, 1 13), but ambiguous in the context-. Combin- 
ing A and T, mmrdgadosdn and the text adopted are the most plausible and 
better than the reading of either of them, rdgu being preferable to mmrdga, 
K8,, i 3, 16, enumerates 64 kaJds* 

55. A*s reading in d involves taking Jim^ate as well as avam&yaU in the 
relative clause, which is difficult. T omits the relative and translates emh 
by pha-g% ' yonder so that both verbs are taken in the principal sentence. 
Like C it employs a phrase meaning ‘ highly adorned % and mbhusiia is not 
strong enough ; possibly the intensive bc^husita ? As I cannot determine the 
syllable, I leave a gap. There are many references In literature to the decking 
out of corpses at funerals, especially for kings, such as Amddimiatakci^ II, 
IM, 5, L¥., dh. 14, m, 10, 2S, 1, and 662, 3 II, 73) 

MBL, xii. 5740, and antyaTm'^dana at KumdmmThbham, iv. 22, and i?,, viii. 
70 ; an explanation of sorts at Chdndogya viii. 8, 5. 

66. 8ya in a Is hardly possible, probably derived from a misread tatm 
m m the originaL Afikami in the sense of ‘ man ’ is known to the lexica 
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67 , TMs Is . someone or ' other, lying bereft of ' iiitelect, 
senses, breath' and qualities, unconscious and become like a 
mere log or bundle of grass/ He was brought up and cherished 
most lovingly with every care and now he is being abandoned/’ 
■■, , 68. .Hearing ..the' driver’s .reply,' he was .slightly startled' 
and ■ said., Is this law of .-being, pecnliar .to, this, man, or, .is smk. 
the end of all creatures ? ” 

59. Then the driver said to him, ^‘ This is the last act 
for ah creatures. Destruction is inevitable for all in the world, 
be he of low or middle or high d3gree ”• 

60. Then, steadfast-minded though ne was, the king’s 
son suddenly became faint on hearing of death, and, leaning 
with his shoulder against the top of the chariot rail, he said 
in a melodious voice : — 

61. “ This is the end appointed for all creatures, and yet 
the world throws off fear and takes no heed. Hardened, I 
ween, are men’s hearts ; for they are in good cheer, as they 
fare along the road. 


omy, but is probably to be recognized at MBh., xiii. 6903, and Jdt, xii. 21 
{divide tavdfihavatm carita'^, the wording recalling 8., xviii. 25). It is used 
hme for tbe play on words. 

57. In a is ambiguous, * attributes of buddhi, etc. or. * objects of 
sense or * qualities ’ generally. I take tbe original reading in d to have been 
prim doubM to express intensity of feeling, a common enough use. T less 
probably could be read as priya^ priyak ; FP has ‘ then, much loved, he is 
abandoned for ever 

58. T omits ayam in d and may have had Cappeller’s eddmm ; it is not 
certain, as it>sometimes inserts similar conimctions, which are to be under- 
stood, though not expressed in the Sanskrit. 

60. The Mbcura is the curved rail on the top of the breastwork on each 
side dE the chariot (JBA8^ 1931, 577). The exact sense of nihrdda or niidtrada 
seems to be uncertain, but 1 doubt if it ever means ‘ loud ^ I follow T in 
translating it, and probably in those passages where it looks as if it might 
mean ‘loud% it means * thrilling which would do here. Loudness of voice is 

out of the qmstiim. 

61 . 
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62. Therefore, charioteer, let our chariot be turned back ; 
for it is not the time or place for pleasure-resorts. For how 
could a man of intelligence be heedless here in the hour of 
calamity, when once he knows of destruction ? ” 

63. Though the king’s son spoke to him thus, he not 
merely did not turn back but in accordance with the king’s 
command went on to the Padmasan^ grove, which had been 
provided with special attractions. 

64. There the prince saw that lovely grove like the grove 
of Nandana, with young trees in full bloom, with intoxicated 
koHs flitting joyously about, and with pavilions and tanks 
beautiful with lotuses. 

65. Then the king’s son was carried olf by force to that 
grove, crowded with troops of beautiful women, and was afraid 
of obstacles to the religious life like some anchorite novice 
conveyed by force to the palace of the monarch of Alaka, 
filled with glorious Apsarases. 


62. A’s ratham must be an error. In 6 it is not clear if T read %h%Lm%r 
witb A or ^hwmr ; but the construction of the former seems impossible^ 

6S. Bobtlin^k conjectured °yuhtdt tu, and it would be possible to under- 
stand T tbus or as taking it as an adverb, as Co. does ; but either expression 
seems to me odd and it is better to take vUesa isx the sense of ‘ excellence often 
found in Aivagliosa, aud to understand it as referrn% to verse 52 above. , 

64. Vimdnavat also applies perhaps to Nandana, ‘having heavenly 

mansions ’ ; for in pleasure groves see tJdl, xxviii. 6, xxxi. 4, and 

p. 192, 23. In c I follow Sovani in dividing m ; otherwise the 

compound is clumsy' and a word is wanted to mark the change of subject from 
63. For the misplacement of im in d see the Introduction. 

65. This verse is of doubtful authenticity. That it is not in C is only a 
minor point, bufc it comes in clumsily after the preceding verse. The com- 
parison in the seeond line is weak and unlike Aavaghosa, and the application of 
mghmhdtara to the prince at variance with the next canto. Kalila and Alaka 
do not occur elsewhere in the poet’s works, ami mrapsarovtiam is a faulty 
expression, cribbed perhaps from iv. 28, where it is used correctly. For Alaka, 
see W. Wust in Btudm Indo-Iramca^ 181-212. 
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CANTO IV 

The Women eejected. 

1. Then the womeA went lurtu from the city garden, 
their eyes dancing with excitement, to meet the king’s son, 
as if he were a bridegroom arriving. 

2. And, as they approached him, their eyes opened wide 
in wonder and they welcomed him respectfully wath hands 
folded like lotus-buds. 

3. And they stood around him, their minds absorbed in 
love, and seemed to drink him in with eyes that were moveless 
and blossomed wide in ecstasy. 

4. For the glory of the brilliant signs on his person, as 
of ornaments bom on him, made the women deem him to be 
the god of love in bodily form. 

5. Some opined from his benignity and gravity that the 
moon had come down to earth in person with his rays veiled. 

6. Enthralled by his beauty, they writhed suppressedly, 
and, smiting each other with their glances, softly sighed. 

7. Thus the women did no more than gaze at him with 
their eyes and were so constrained by his power, that they 
neither uttered anything nor laughed. 


4. There are many Buddhist tales of people being bom with ornaments 
on them ; cp. Kad., 72, acAajabhu^^ir iva nKAapwru^daJe^aijair. 

6. T in the second line has gaan, not jwor as in W’s text. lU in d was 
conjectured by BShtlingk and is conJSrmed by C. 

6. I translate jajpnbhire in the Dh^updiha’s sense of gatravinama on 
the strength of T’s lua ni mains (for mam) ^g^r-dtin ;,cp. S., vii. 3, and my 
notes thereon, and the gloss at AAA., 316, Myaparavartanad vijrmbhamSifS^. 
Jpnbha^ is a sign of love. 

7. I Xaughter is a regnhU' metnod of attractmg love ; hence T’s jahrfts^ 
is inferior. 
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8. But the purohita’s son, the sagacious Udayin, seeing 
them to be so embarrassed by love as to be stttempting nothing, 
addressed these words to them : — 

9. “You are all of you skilled in all the arts, adepts at 
captivating the feelings, possessed of beauty and charm, and 
pre-eminent in your endowments. 

10. With these gifts you would even grace the Northern 
Kurus and the pleasaunee of Kubera, much more then this 
earth. 

11. You could make even lust-free seers waver, and 
captivate even gods who are accustomed to the Apsarases. 

12. And by your knowledge of the sentiments, your 
blandishments, your wealth of charm and beauty, you have 
power over women, how much more then over men in respect 
of passion ? 

13. When with such qualities you are lax, each of you, 
in your own special accomplishment, and exhibit such conduct, 

' I am displeased with your simplicity. 


iO. SobhayaM and sobhayatha are unmetrieal ; metre and sense alike 
require sMmyeta, The Northern Kurus are famous for their love enjoyments ; 
C|j. JKK, m, 213, 15, and AK, III, 183. 

IL The missing syiiabie in c cannot be im, as this would be unmetrieal. 
T translates kalitdn by ies-pa (jna), and this is the regular meaning given in 
commentaries (e.g. Mailinatha on Simp^vadka, ix. 83), also in Prakrit (e.g. 
Saptamiaka, 225). That it thence passes to the meaning given above is shown 
by Jdi,^ xiii. 8, anta^purmundarii^m mpurmldmilp hditehsaTpo 'pi, ‘though 
his eyes were accustomed to, etc. ’ 

12. T shows clearly that 6 is a single compound ; the reading mturydd 
mpa° of Co/s MSS. is clumsy and edturyarupa^ , indicated by A, against the 
metre. Evidently therefore we must amend on the lines of 9c above. 

13. Neither Co*!|;, conjecture nor T’s reading give a good sense in b, 
Bach courtesan has her own special accomplishment as recounted later, and 
none of them are showing them of. Viyukta is no doubt difficult and the 
meaning suggested rare (Finot, ‘ paresseuses ’) ; but it is the only way to get 
a good seme out of the verse. The sense of drjam, ‘ nai¥et6 h made clear 
by the next verse tod Udi-yin’s suosequent recommendation of arifta. 
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14. , Conduct such as this of yours would he more proper 
in brides who narrow their. eyes in shame^. or even in the wives 
of cowherds. ■ ' 

,, 15. As for the argument- that he is steadfast and exalted 
by the power of his majesty, after aE the might of won^en is' 
great ; therefore show determination in this matter. 

16 . Of old time, for instance, the great seer, Vyisa, 
whom even the gods could hardly contend with, was kicked 
with her foot by the harlot, KasisundarL 

17 . Manthaia Gautama, desirous of intercourse with the 
courtesan, Jahgha, and wishful of pleasing her, of old canied 
forth dead bodies with that end in view. 


14. Km compounded with ni is very rare (mmnihio only in PWK, 
instances in Schmidt’s Nachtrd^e from late Mvya^ and variant at BhN^., 
Vi. 57). 

15. Yad api followed by iti is a regular way of introducing an argiunent 
to be rebutted; cp. vi. 21. T’s mmi^ in a may be right ; A has ayari dhirah 
(the change of m to in the first word necessitates dh and resolves the ambiguity 
of the character) and C may have had either, ‘ now though the prince restrains 
Ms mind with great firmness hx d Hi is poor ; T so mixes de and Jdi up 
in adverbial formations that it may be taken to read itali here, though ata-i, 
would be slightly better. 

16. The story is unidentified and it is imcertaia if Kasisundari is a 
proper name or not. Cp. 8., vii. 30. 

17. TMs verse is most probably not authentic. All the other names in 

this speech are mentioned by C and are referred to elsewhere by the poet, 
while FP in its parallel prose passage (p. 7265) also omits it. The story is 
iinkiiowii ; I can trace no such name as ManthSIa or Manthaia (wMch latter 
breafa the metre), and Jangha I can only connect with Janghari of MBk, 
xiil. 256, and Janghabandhu, ii. 111. The readings are difficult ; bhikau 
is not likely to be used by Aivaghop. of a mendicant lalher than a Buddhist 
and has to he taken therefore as a d^iderative of bkaj, as is corroborated by 
its being co-crdinated with by ca. TMm^rlkam Is suspicious ; T 

may take it as * Icr the sake of her wealth \ wMch does ntrt a4i!Cord with the 
iwt of the verse, wrd FormlcM mgenioiteiy suggests * to procure money for 
her ‘ ' ' ■ " ' 
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18. A young woman, low in caste and standing, gratified 
the heart of the great seer, IMrghatapas Gautama, when he was 
old in yearn. 

19. Similarly the sage’s son, Rsyasynga, who had no 
knowledge of women, was entrapped and borne off by Santa 
with various wiles. 

20. And the great seer, Visvamitra, though he had 
entered on mighty austerities, was captivated by the Apsaras, 
Ghrtaci, and deemed ten years with her but a day. 

21. To many such seers as these have women brought 
emotion ; how much more then can they to the innocent son 
of a king in the flower of his youth ? 

22. This being so, exert yourselves boldly, so that the 
good fortune of the king’s family may not turn away from here. 

23. For ordinary women captivate lovers of the same 
class as themselves ; but they only are truly women who ensnare 
the feelings of high and low alike.” 

24. On hearing these words of Udayin, the damsels were 
so to speak cut to the heart and set themselves to the task 
of capturing the prince. 

25. As if somewhat frightened, the women made gestm^ 
designed to cause rapture with brows, looks and blandishments, 
with laughter, frolicking and movements. 

18. In Brahmanical works the form of the name is usually Dirghatamas ; 
for the stoiy MBh., i. 4209£E. (Poona ed., i. 98). 

19. Op. S., vii. 34. For Rsyasrnga’s ignorance of women cp. Bam., i. 
9, 3, and Mhv., Ill, 143fi. 

20. Cp. S., vii. 35, and Bam., iv. 35, 7. The story is told in full. Bam., 
i. 65, substituting Menaka for Ghrtaci, verses 12-13 recalling this verse. 

24. PaJa c is difficult. Rashivadekar in Sovani’s edition takes diman 
in the sense of yatna as given fay the lexica (v. PW, s.v. 9). A better alterna- 
tive is to take samarah as used in Kau^aki Up., iii. 6, prajriayd manali semd- 
rukya, ‘ setting the mind to work by prajnd ’ ; this develops from the sense 
‘ mount ‘ take one’s stand on and goes back to passages such as Jaiminiya 
Upani^ad Brnkmai^a, ii. 3 {JA08, 16, 144). 

26. The root hd is so rare and uncertain in meaning, that T’s 

in 6 may be right. Co. translates ak^pika^ ' significant which may be right 
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■ 26, whdA with the king’s command, and the 'prince’s 
gentleness and the power of intoxication and lo¥e, they soon 
abandoned timidity. 

'27, Then surrounded by the women, the prince wandered 
through the garden, like an elephant through the Himalayan 
forest, accompanied by a herd of females. 

28. In that lovely grove he shone with the women in 
attendance on him, like ¥ivasvat surrounded by Apsarases 
in the pleasaunee of Vibhraja. 

29. Then some of the young women there, pretending 
to be under the influence of intoxication, touched him with 
their firm, rounded, close-set, charming breasts. 

30. One made a false stumble and clasped him by force 
with her tender arm-creepers, wdiicli hung down loosely from 
her drooping shoulders. 

31. Another, whose mouth with copper-coloured lower 

in view of verse 40 below. The context makes it necessary to take bhltahhlta 
in the sense of ‘ rather frightened not ‘ utterly terrified * ; cp. Pm},,, viii. 1, 
12, and 88., § 252, 1. The occurrences in literature are mostly ambiguous, but 
Cbweil and Thomas translate the same word * timidly ’ at EC., ch. vi, 44, 26 
(p. 180 of translation). 

28. T inserts hirmraTp in a for which there is no room. Vibhraja is 
more commonly called Vaibhraja, but I can find no trace of any connexion 
of it with Sfirya, except that vlbhrdj is an epithet of the sun in MV., x* 170. 
Equally the connexion of Suiya with Apsarases is unusual ; but ep. the lyravesaha 
xd Vikram&tvaMya, iv, and S. P. Pandit's discussion of the Puranic passages in 
support {3rd ed., Bomb. S.S., p. iOi), Possibly C is right in either reading 
Mandvdn or in taking Vivasvat as a name of Indra. 

29. The restoration of T in is hard ; it omits tatra and mma,, and a 
possibility, too uncertain to he usable, is madeimmyaMs tdmm tam hd^oin narnm- 

for mnm, "in pretence', cp. S., iv. 15, 17, The conjecture in d 
se«iis*best ; mfkMa is a regular epithet of breasts, but mhita is also used in 
the same sense, cp, viiL 29 below and MBL, iii. 16183 with ir. 392. 

31. Ts reading md means,/ let us talk together in secret For the 
implication of mMasyam, note on iii. 17. With the idea cp. Gitagomida, 
i 5, 5, and AmimkOdlm {ed. Simon), 41, bkraniyMingya nmyd mhasyam 
adiiam 
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lip smelt of spirituous liquor, wJusperea m his ear, “ Listen to a 
secret ” 

32. Another, who was all wet with unguents, said as if 
commanding him, “ Make a line here ”, in the hope of winning 
the toilch of his hand. 

33. Another repeatedly let her blue garments slip down 
under the pretext of intoxication, and with her girdle partly 
seen she seemed like the night with the lightning flashing. 

34. Some walked up and down so as to make their golden 
zones tinkle and displayed to him their hips veiled by diaphanous 
robes. 

35. Others grasped mango-boughs in full flower and 
leaned so as to display bosoms like golden jars. 

36. Another lotus-eyed damsel came from a lotus-bed 
with a lotus and stood by the side of the lotus-faced prince 
as if she were Radma^ri. 

37. Another sang a sweet song with gesticulations to 
bring out the sense, reproving his indifference, as it were, with 
looks that said, “ You deceive yourself ” 

32. The point, as appears from S., iv, is that the body is first moistened 
with unguents and the decorative paint is then put on. BhaJcti has a double 

- sense, enforced, as Gawronski points out, by djndpaijaTilim, ‘ as if commanding 
him to be devoted to her ’. The conjecture in d combines A and T 
and explains the reason for her action. 

33. This may be the earliest occurrence in literature of arhhika, but PW 
s.v. omits the references to MBh., iii. 11093 and x. 25. I cannot restore T 
in c, except that it had raMnd. For alaksyaraSamd ep. Kavyddarsa, ii. 44, 
where alalcsyaleesara is equivalent to aeamagralaksyaJcesara of MdlaviMgnimitra, 
ii. 10, d beiog used in the sense of ‘ somewhat ’, not as a preposition. The 
note on iii. 17, will explain the point of the verse. It seems to have been an 
accepted method of attraction with loose women, cp. LV, ch. xxi, 321, of 
Mara’s daughters, kddcid guhyapraledMni sarvabharaydny wpadarSayanti sma, 
Jdtaka, V, 434, guyhd)lian^aJcam sarnmleU, and JB., xiii. 42, vydjdrdhoMmdar- 
Utamekhcddni. In T’s text of d for phred (or phrm) we should probably read 
iphrosssaphur. It changes round the order of 33 and 34. 

36. Cp. S., vi. 36, and note in translation. 

37. Anvariham can also mean ‘ suitable to the matter in hand ’ or 
easily understood ’, but I prefer to combine it with sdbhiwiyam. The root 
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38. Another imitated him by drawing the bow of her 
brows on her fair countenance and making gestures in mimicry 
of his solemnity. 

39. A damsel with fine rounded breasts and earrings 
sba-king with her laughter mocked him out loud, 'saying, 
“ Finish it, Sir ”. 

40. Similarly, as he was retreating, some bound him with 
ropes of garlands, and others restrained him with words that 
were like ankuses but were softened with innuendoes. 

41. Another in order to-bring about an argument seized 
a mango-spray and asked, stuttering with intoxication, “ Whose 
flower now is this ? ” 

iwnc in the pjBsive often means ‘be disappointed’ and so ‘miss a good 

opportunity ’ ; cp. LF., eh. xxi, 323, yadi mcchasi MmasuldJasikdm susthu 
mvdmi^ko '^df and Candmkirti on 72, yo ndm& yum bMtm . . . 

ynmdijamm tu^yd rmpcdihmJcte mpmhhe paramamncUo bMmii. 

38. I camot solve the difficulties of this verse, A and tv. agree in their 

leadiiigs, in thinMng T had (cp. Jdl, vi. i, mmm 

mrgaMayd), Awukf takes the genitive of the person imitated (8., i. 36, and 
xviiL 59, and examples in PW) or accnsative of the action imitated (Jdt, 
233, 13-14, Jamasya lUdm anucaMra), so that anucalcdra here governs either 
asya or ceditam. Prdvriya may come from vr in the regular sense of * put on ’ 
clothes, but then we ought to read vestitam in the sense of vestamm, * putting 
on a royal headdress \ and there is no authority for this. So I prefer to take 
it to vfit for which some of the Indian editora give the sense, ‘ coming forward 
The above translation is based on taking it as equivalent to pravrtya in the 
transitive sense {PW, mrt, pra-i-f 14), known only to the epics and always 
governing an accusative of action,' 

39. Following a sugg^tion of Sovani’s, I take samdpTwtu in its plain 

sense to mean, * Gap that, if you can % * Improve on my joke \ and as also to be 
^viddd m * C^tch me ^ 

40. Both lines refer to elephants. , 

41. For quarrels in the technique of love, see K8., ii. 3, 18, and 5, 38, 
and pndiyoga might be translated ^ quarrel ’ here, the literal meaning being 

* oppcBition \ The mango blossom is specifically the fiower of Kama, and the 
answer to the question is therefore ' Kama ^ Formichi translates pnUiyoga 

* antithesis and thinks puspa refers to the prince. This seems far-fetched, 
hut titer© may be a secondajy meaning' mpderlying the principal one, ohscene 
perhaps, as Eashivadekar suggests in the <x>iamentary to Sovani’s edition. 
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42. One of them, modelling her gait and outward appear- 
ance on those of a man, said to him, “Sir, you have been 
conquered by women, conquer this earth now ! ” 

43. Then another with roUmg eyes sniffed at a blue 

iotfiis ftnd ^ 8)Cicir6SS6d iili©- priiic© wit/li words wore slIghMy’ 

indistinct in her excitement : — ' 

44. See, my lord, this mango loaded with honey-scented 
flowers, iri which the koil calls, looking as if imprisoned in a 
golden cage. 

45. Look at this ahJea tree,_ the increaser pS lo veis’ sorrows, 
in which the bees murmur as if scorched by fire. 

46. Behold this tilaha tree, embraced by a mango branch, 
like a man ill white garments embraced by a woman with 
yellow body-paint. 

47. See the TcurulaTca in full bloom, shining like lac just 
squeezed out, which bends over as if dazzled by the brilliance 
of the women’s nails. 

48. And look at this young asoka tree, all covered with 

young shoots, which stands as if abashed by the "litter of our 
hands. “ 

42. Query prthMm iti in d ? The earth is female and the woman is 
referring by innuendo to berself. 

43. Rashivadekar observes that she smells the bine lotus to indicate that 
it is proper to enjoy brunettes, impregnated with the perfume of youth, and 
that ber eyes are rolling to spur the prince on, 

46. The last pada (1) refers to the colour of the flowers, (2) suggests the 
fire of love, by wMcb even the bees seem to be burnt. 

47. The word ordinarily used for squeezing kc is wisptd. Nirbhuj 
properly means ‘ press with the teeth KS., vi. 3, 41, and K%marammhham, 
viii. 49. MmrrndhyamikaMrihas, 318, 3, nses the word of a deed attesting 
a debt, which is nirbhuMa, ‘ valueless ’ (Tib. ror-gyur-pa, ‘ become sediment ’ ?) 

‘ with the juice squeezed out ’, after the debt has been repaid. T, misunder- 
standing, translates ma-zos-pa, ‘not eiten ’. It omits the relative in c and 
translates mrbharisifa, by rma-phab gyur-fe, ‘ wounded 

48. I do not think it necessary to hold with W that T Shows khadia 
by spras-pa. The genuineness of the verse is open to doubt ; the aioka has 
alrea^ been mentioned, and the second line is a weak paraphrase of 47«i. 
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49. See the pond enveloped by the sindmara bushes 
growing on it& bank, like a woman lying down and clothed in 
, white silk. 

60. Consider the mighty power of women ; for instance, 

: the sheldrake in "the water there follows obediently behind 
%is mate like a servant. 

51. Listen to the sound of the impassioned cuckoo’s 
cry ; another koil calls at once like an echo. 

62. Gan it be that spring brings passion to the birds, 
but not to the wiseacre who reflects on what he should not 
reflect on ? ” 

53. Thus these young women, to whose minds love had 
given free rein, assailed the prince with wiles of every kind. 

54. But despite such allurements the prince firmly guarded 
his senses, and in his perturbation over the inevitability of 
death, was neither rejoiced nor distressed. 

55. He, the supreme man, saw that they had no firm 
footing in the real truth, and with mind that was at the same 
time both perturbed and steadfast he thus meditated : — 

56. “ Do these women then not understand the transito- 
riness of youth, that they are so inebriated with their own 
beauty, which old age will destroy ? 

50. T is detbaitely against reading in 

51. A*s anutkaUp is surely impossible in e. Apto gives ‘visible’ as a 
meaning of anmhm-f which accounts for T’s translation of it. For the sense 
‘directly afterwards’, see xv. 57, and Ydjnamlkya, iii. 21, with the 
Miidk^rd's gloss of sadyah, 

52. I can make no sense out of A’s reading m c. 

54. In d A’s si&miye seems impossible. Vivyaihe covers both T’s hjigs-pa, 
‘ -wm afraid and C’s ‘ grieved Cpw jSf,, xi. 7. 

55. Co.’s conjecture, asammpi&m, is at complete variance with the 
context. 

56. In c sammaUd would be easier, but is farther from A, while T indicates 
a substantive, not a participle. I take mmmatlam to be the former, a use 
common in Aivaghosa ; similarly nirudmgm^ in 58 below, for which Co.’s 
MSS, substituted nimdmgai. 
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57. Surely they do not perceive anycrie overwhelmed 
by illness, that they are so full of mirth, so void of fear in a 
world in which disease is a law of nature. 

58. And quite clearly they sport and laugh so much at 
ease and unperturbed, because they are ignorant of death who 
carries all away. 

59. For what rational being would stand or sit or lie at 
ease, still less laugh, when he knows of old age, disease and 
death ? 

60. But he is just like a being without reason, who, on 
seeing another aged or iU or even dead, remains indifierent 
and unmoved. 

61. For when one tree is shorn both of its flowers and 
its fruit and falls or is cut down, another tree is not distressed 
thereby.” 

62. Then Udayin, who was expert in worldly conduct 
and the sastras, seeing him to be absorbed in brooding and to 
have lost all desire for sensual objects, addressed him thus out 
of friendship : — 

63. “The king appointed me to be your companion 
because he considered me competent ; therefore I wish to speak 
to you to justify the confidence he reposed in me. 

59. T uses M for si only, kence I prefer sayed to svaped^ both being 
irregular. Tke use of tke former in tke active goes back to Aitareyabrdhma'n^, 
iii. 15, 1 ; cp. LV., ek. xiii, 369, 1. AK,, V, 170, n. 2, quotes AKV as using 
smpet, and svap is used in a parallel passage at Satapat'habrdh7m7,ui, xii. 3, 2, 7. 
Tke verse recurs with variations at BIwjaprabandha, 36, quoted by Gawroriski, 

60. Acetas does not mean an imbecile, but something tkat, imlike a man, 
kas no reasoning faculty (‘ then he is a man of clay and wood C), as the 
supporting instance in the next verse shows ; it is the opposite of sacetaim 

62, Or nltiamtra can oe taken as ‘the science of worldly conduct’ ; for 
-Ik© poet*8 use' of ■nlti op. 8. ^ ii. 28, .and xvii.;ll. 

63. Tke addition of tayd shows tkat praiiayamtMyd camiot mean ‘ aflec- 
tionately'’ or ‘ umeseivedly ’ ; it refers .the feeling indicated by it to tke 

king. 
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■ ■: 64. The threefold characteristic of friendship is to restrain 
a man from what is unprofitable, to encourage him to w'hat 
is profitable and to stand by him in' adversity. 

65- If, after having promised friendship, I should resile 
from the duty of a man and neglect your interests, there Avoiild 
be no friendship in me. 

66. Therefore, having become ■ your friend, : I say that 
such lack of courtesy to women ill befits ' one. who is as young 
in years and beautiful in person as you are. 

67. The gratification of women, even by the use of falsity, 
is right, for the sake both of ■ countering : their baslifulness 
and of one’s own enjoyment. 

68. It is humility and compliance that bind, women’s 
hearte; for good qualities are' the birthplace of affection and 
women like respect. 

69. Therefore, O large-eyed ' prince, lio we ven averse your 
heart be, you should gratify them with' a courtesy that corres- 
ponds to this beauty of yours. 

65. G seeiBii qiime clearly to have read pamnwmMm^y Bud T jTOhaMy 
did so. Either reading makes good sense, hut with the text reading p%ru§a 
Implies * attendant 

07. The translation of c is uncertain ; pariMra properly means 
‘ avoidance % but C understands it to mean * taking away ^ I take a hint from 
the use of pmiharaii in phiimophioal works, ‘ counters ’ an objection. To take 
it^ in the Buddhist sense of ‘ guarding *, ‘ looking after * (cp. P.T.S. Pali 
Bwimmry s. pankaruM and pariMra) is difficult to reconcile with 
which means * embarrassment *, not ' modesty ' (cp. xii. 1, 2). T’s reacliiig 
is inferior. Anpa is no sin in dealing with women, MBL, vii. 8741, viii. 34^6, 
etc., and a Mfm&iimaka verse quoted In f^addarMnasamuccaija (ed. BibL lad.). 

5, But here it seems to mean little more iliaii * iiisiiicedfy Ffjr 
cp. its contrast with mdhham at Saptaiataka, 353 (noic also ib., 
and theie m m amusing discussion of the relative advantages of duiypf^a 
ttid rBpm In a courtesaa in Dhurtapifammiwh {ed. (kamiklih) lllli. ; oisr- 
argument is a«M«^iV M Mrm m m MksimjM smkbhwmH, Sco also 

note, p. 43, on fikwmmoMya (B.S.8., 3rd ed.), ii. 4, 

6S. is delbemtaly ambiguous ; for rmm, ' pritb; \ h Ike 

icfgukr attribate of women in love. 
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70* Courtesy is the balm ■ of womens, oouitesy' is _ the'. bes^ 
ornament; beauty without courtesy is Hke. a grove, without 
flowem 

71* What is the good of courtesy only ? ' Accept: them 
with genuine feeling. For when yon have obtained such , rare 
pleasures of the senses, you should not contemn, them.* 

72. Kjiowiiig that love is the highest good, even the gods, 
Puramdara, for instance, of olden time feU in love with Ahalya, 
the wife of Gautama. 

73. And according to tradition Agastya asked for Rohinl, 
wife of Soma, and thereby obtained Lopamudra who. resembled 
her, 

74. And Brhaspati of the -great austerities begot Bharad- 
vaja on Mamata, the Maruti, wife of Utathya. 

71 . 1 .am doubtful of the correctness ,of - the translation of the first line, 
though all the translators understand it so. . But there is nothing in the rest 
of XJdayin^s speech to develop the idea and the translators find it ii©cessai*y to 
insert a ‘ but which is not to be read out of w, to justify the harsh transition. 
The prince in Ms reply makes no reference to the suggestion, though A^vagho^a 
is very careful in all the discussions in this work to see that every point of 
an argument is answered. T seems to take a and b together, though I am not 
quite sure about this; and C certainly did not understand the passage m 
translated above, ^ Ought you not therefore to be courteous? You should 

experience these things therefore I can find no authority for taking 
bJmverm as ‘fully ^ and I should prefer to read the line as a single sentence, 
‘ Just try accepting them with a feeling that does not go beyond courtesy \ 
But this use of km m seems to have no'. analogies elsewhere and I therefore 
defer to my predecessors in my rendering. 

: 72, Cp, vIL 2b* - A well-known story, 

73. The story of Agastya’s asking for . Rohipl- is : unknown ; the best 

known version of his marriage to LopamudrS-is'ia Agmiyof^khyami MBh.^ 
iii.-'- ■ . . .. ■■■ 

74. The Vedic form of the' name is Ucathya ; later Utathya is usual. It 

is uncertain whether we should read smhmatdpam with T (op. MBL (Poona, 
ed,), i. 98, 6, MamatM mma tmpdsH bMrga paramasammaMs the -readings 
being doubtful) and whether Maruti means ‘ daughter of the Mamts * or 
' daughter of Maratta \ 'The legends are very confused, cp, Pargiterj 

157-8, md note 8602, where Maratta gives his daughter to Afigiras 
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75. Aiid the Moon, the best of sacrificera, begot Budha 
of the god-like deeds on Brhaspati’s wife, as she was making 
oblations. 

76. And of old too Parasara, with his passions inflamed, 
approached KaU, the daughter of a fish, on the bank of the 
Yamuna. 

77. The sage Vasistha through lust begot a son, Kapinja- 
lada, on a despised low-caste woman, Aksamala. 

78. And the royal seer, Yayati, even when his term of 

life had run out, dailied with the Apsaras, VisvacI, in the 
Caitraratha grove. , 

79. And though the Kaurava king, Pandu, knew that 
intercourse with a woman must end in his death, yet, allured 
by Madri’s entrancing beauty, ho gave himself up to the pleasures 
of love. 

80. And KarSlajanaka too carried off a Brahman’s 
daughter, and, though he thus incurred ruin, he still adhered 
to his love. 

81. Men of lofty position such as these for the sake of 
sexual pleasure enjoyed the objects of the senses, even contemp 

{Brhaspati as Ingirasa is at times called Angiras). One of Dr. Sukthankar’s 
MSS. in tke above passage regularly reads Maxata for Mamata, perhaps due 
to some recollection of Maruti ; or did Mamata originate from a misreading of 
Maruti ? 

75. The story is not known to the MBh., and in the Purapas Brhaspati’s 
wife is called TSra. Co. however takes juhvati as a proper name, for which 
there is no authority ; if it is a participle, it implies a different version of the 
tale to that known to us. For mhvdhalcarmd'^m, op. S., i. 36. 

76. AweU-knownstory;op.F., vii.29. What I believe to be T’s reading 
in 0 is supported by MBh., xii. 13639, and (Poona ed.) i. 64. 2, and 57 69 

77. Op. S., vii. 28. ’ ■ 

78. POda b refers to the extension of life that Yayati got to enable ym 
to raijoy the Apsmrasea. 

79. Awel!.knoTOstoiy;cp.fir.,vii.45. T quaintly divides efna 

80. For Karalajanaka, see Oharpentier, WZKM, 28, 2nff ., and Paigiter, 
96, n. 11. The ruin of the kingdom is referred to at xiii. 5 below. 

81. Both 0 and T, like Oo.’s MSS., seem to read emmadya. 
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tible ones, and all the more so when they were conjoined with 
excellence. 

82. You, however? who possess vigour, beauty and youth, 
despise the pleasures which have come to you of right, and to 
which the world is attached.” 

83. The prince listened to his specious words, supported 
by scriptural tradition, and replied to him in a voice like the 
thundering of a cloud 

84. “Your words make plain your friendship for me and 
befit you ; and I shall satisfy you on the points wherein you 
misjudge me. 

85. It is not that I despise the objects of sense and I 
know that the world is devoted to them ; but my mind does 
not delight in them, because I hold them to be transitory. 

86. If the triad of old age, disease and death did not 
exist, I too should take my pleasure in the ravishing objects 
of sense. 

87. For if indeed this beauty of women could have been 
rendered everlasting, my mind would certainly have taken 
pleasure in the passions, full of evils though they are. 


82. I imderstand C to explain nyayatai^ prdptan as meaning that the 
prince had aequired these things as the result of virtue practised in former 
lives. 

87. The close agreement of C and T shows that A’s second line with the 
remarkable sasamvitka is a late falsification of the origuial, which was evidently 
felt not to be in keeping with the Buddha’s character. The restoration of c 
is certain ; in d, the diflSculty lies in phyogs {=dis). Now Catj/iTcyarajanlti- 
Sastra (Calcutta O.S. no. 2, 1926), vi. 81, is made up out of the first line of 
verse 86 above and of a line that gives the sense of the second line of this verse, 
running tada mmsarabhoge ’smin kamam rdjatu me rmnal}.. Bajatu is odd here 
and a form from raj is indicated. T sometimes writes phya for cha (see note 
on ii. 22), and I conjecture it originally had chags (=ra,j) which was written 
phyogs ; this was not understood and was corrected to phyogs. It is justifiable 
to quote this anthology in support of my restoration, as it also has ix. 62 in 
part. The result is not absolutely certain, but is very probable. T apparently 
misunderstood kamam, which is to be taken adverbially. 
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88. But seeing that, when their beauty has beeh drunk 
up by old age, it will be abhorrent even to them, delight in it 
could only arise from delusion. 

89. For a man who, himself subject to death, disease 
and old age, sports unperturbed with those who are subject 
to death, disease and old age, is on a level with the birds and 
beaste. 

90. As for your argument that those men of might were 
addicted to passion, that rather must cause perturbation of 
mind, seeing that they too perished. 

91. And I do not hold that to be true greatness, which 
has the generic characteristic of perishing, and in which either 
there is attachment to the objects of sense, or self-control is 
not attained. 

92. As for your saying that one should associate with 
women, even by the use of falsity, I cannot reconcile falsity 
with courtesy by any means at all. 

93. Nor does that compliance please me, from which 
straightforwardness is absent. Fie upon that union, which 
is not made wholeheartedly ! 

94. For ought one to deceive a soul inflamed with passion, 
which is lacking in steadfastness, trusting, attached, aJad blind 
to the dangers incurred ? 

90. It is not quite certain what should be supplied in e. 

91. I follow Co. in taking the second line as a continuation of 6 ; for, 
while jw . . . seems to demand an independent sentence, it is difficult to 
make a satisfactory sense except as above. 

92. C and T seem to have had a version of this verse, in which d was 
part of the quotation of XJdayin’s argument ; hut I cannot reconstruct it. C 
runs, ‘ As for what you said, “ Practise association by devices of pretence in 
accordance with courtesy ”, then the practice is truly defilement, dan this be 
called a device ! ’ In d dSkmyena can be understood either ‘ as associated 
with courtesy *, or ‘ by the measure of it ’ ; I translate a Uttle freely to get the 

sense. In Ts last line de-mm is probably corrupt for 6&!i-TOin. 

94. T’s reading in 6 is agamst the metre. For the construction cp. 
BUopaieh, (ed. I^terson), MUmima, 67, which traces its ultimate origin 
perhaos to this verse. 
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96. And surely it is not fit for women to look at men or 
men at women, when the victims of passion one for the other, 
if they practise deceit in this way. 

96. Such being the case, you should not lead me astray 
to the ignoble passions, when I am afflicted with suffering and 
my lot is old age and death. 

97. Ah ! Your mind must be very firm and strong, 
when you find substance in the fleeting passions. While 
observing creation on the road of death, you remain attached 
to the objects of sense in the midst of the most terrible danger. 

98. I on the other hand am fearful and exceeding dis- 
tressed, as I meditate on the terrors of old age, death and 
disease. I find no peace or contentment, much less pleasure, 
as I perceive the world blazing as it were with fire. 

99. If desire arises in the heart of a man who knows 
that death- is ineAutable, I consider that his soul is made of iron, 
in that instead of w^eeping he delights in the great danger.” 

100. Then, as the prince uttered this discourse which was 
full of resolution and eontroymrted recourse to the passions, 
the lord of day passed to the Western Moimtain, with his orb 
such that men could gaze at it. 

101. Then their garlands and ornaments worn in vain, 
their excellent arts and endearments all fruitless, the women 

99. TJiero liave been many ■ attempts to amend A’s reading in d on tb© 
lines of tbe word being a participle to agree with muMblm^e ; T is against tbis, 
and tbe only possible word, UdMUf Is, bad /paiseograpMcally. Moreover, tb© 
argiioient rims ineoberently. Tbe word, indicated, by T is from mj or sajj 
(tbe fona sajjaU being ptrinissible in epic and Buddhist- Sanskiit), and tbe 
paxitlif'-lism with mga< In ibe first line suggests that rafyaU is tbe correct sointioii. 

100. (M . . , €*« denoting simultaneity. Tb© jioint that rneii's eyes can 
look at. fbe sun as it sets witlioat being dazsied recurs in language reminiscent 
of this verse at JCiamrmmhbMm, viii. 20, and KimMrjimJya, it. 4, 

101. Tiio lies in e. Tbe eoipbatic position o! €m shows tba-t 

tbe Lnaiidulion of sva cva bhum by ‘in tbak hearts ^ is too commonplace. T 
takes ‘tmmhutha as^Kamadeva ; be is immmju, eitkdhJmvaj to which tbe word 
i ? i'ltiarly intended to allude here. Tberefore refers to Mm primarily and 
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suppressed the god of love in his birthplace, their hearts, and 
returned to the city with their hopes frustrated. 

102, Then the son of earth’s guardian saw the glory of 
the women in the city garden withdrawn again in the evening 
and, meditating on the transitoriness of everything, he entered 
his dwelling. 

103. But when the king heard that his son was averse 
from the objects of sense, then like an elephant with a dart 
in its heart, he did not lie down that night. Thereon wearing 
himself out with all kinds of counsels with his ministers, he 
found no means, other than the passions, for restraining his 
son’s purpose. 

we must translate literally ‘in his being’, which is equivalent to ‘in their 
hearts To make .the thought clear, I translate hh&m ‘ birthplace and in 
actual fact the later lexica give this as a meaning of the word. In these circum- 
stances T’s vinigarhi/a {garh with vini not recorded elsewhere) makes no sense 
and A’s vinigvhga is hardly strong enough. . I therefore conjecture vinigfhya, 
which is palseographically the halfway house between the two forms. 

102. T’s reading is perhaps preferable in d, as seems required by 

the sense. 

103. T’s reading is excluded in c, because sramla takes the locative {8., 

i. 1). 
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CANTO V. 

Flight. 

1. Though the son of the Sakya king was thus tempted 
by priceless objects of sense, he felt no contentment, he obtained 
no relief, like a lion pierced deeply in the heart by a poisoned 
arrow. 

2. Then longing for spiritual peace, he set forth outside 
with the king’s permission in order to see the forest, and for 
companions he had a retinue of ministers’ sons, chosen for 
their reliability and skill in converse. 

3. He went out, mounted on the good horse Kanthaka, 
the bells of whose bit were of fresh gold and whose golden 

1. For the reading adopted in c cp. S,, ix. 50, and Jdt, v. 16. In d I 
follow Co. in taking ati as an adverb applying to the whole compound in 
preference to taking atidigdha as ‘ a highly poisoned arrow ’ (so Schmidt). 

2. The compound varmblmmididrlcsayd wonid only be permissible in the 
classical language, if mimbMmi could be taken as accusative, but A^vagho^a 
uses an objective genitive or locative after didrhm. Such compounds do occur 
however, k,, L 49, MBh., i. 385, and xii. 9320. 

3. Probably the earliest occun’ence in literature of IchaUm, believed to 
be a Greek loan-word. In the second lino I am doubtful of A’s reading in c ; 
Kanthaka is specially described later and would hardly be brought in casually 
here. T's sakambalam may be right, mbba and ntha. being palseographicaly 
close, and blankets are used for saddles ; but I would not accept it till its 
application to the simile can be explained, C does not help except that it 
does not give the name Kanthaka, and I can make nothing out of reading A 
as mkanihalcam. For d I follow Schrader and Sovani in taking drumdbja as 
—dmrmtpala, kar^ilcdra. This tree is compared to human beings, verse 51 
below and S., xviii. 5. The question is what meaning to attribute to this. 
There is perhaps a hint at a comparison with Abhimanyu, who had an emblem 
of hmiiMra flowers on his banners according to the MEh, and is therefore 
druTndi^aJcetu, ketu meaning primarily the emblem at the top of the flagsta^fi 
and only secondarily a fag as a whole (cp. Hopkins, JAOB, 1889, 244-5). But 
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trapping were beautified with waving ebowrias^ and so^ he 
resembled a karniMra emblem mounted on a flagpole. 

, 4. Desire for the forest as well as the exoelence of the 
. land led Mm on to the more distant jungJe-land, and he saw the 
soil being ploughed,, with its ' surface . broken with the tracks 
of the furrows like waves of water. 

■ .5..'. When he saw the ground in this state, with' the young 
grass tom up and scattered by the ploughs and littered with 
dead worms, insects and other creatures, he mourned deeply 
as at the slaughter of his own kindred. 

6* And as he observed the ploughmen with their bodies 
discoloured by wind, dust and the sun’s rays, and the oxen in 

of itself tliis does not explain keimm, Buddha is compared iii. 25, to a 
dkvajum^ but, if we take as ® banner no 

suitable meaning again is left for kdim. For the sepje ‘ comet seems to me 
quite unacceptable, unless we go to the length of taking druma^a as=‘ bom 
of wood or water i.e. Agni, the ketu of Agn! being smoke as in xi. 71 ; this is 
not only far-fetched but gives no suitable application of the first line to keium. 
Further S. C. Das’s meaning ‘ column * for T*s tog-can cannot be authenticated 
in Sanskrit for ketu, Nor do I see how to apply to the simile the fact that the 
Barhut sculptures show flagpoles with human figures for their flags, the flag- 
bearers being mounted. I can find no alternative therefore to the somewhat 
uneonvincmg rendering given above, except to take drumabjahetuh as ‘ the 
briiiiance of kar^ikdra flowers ’ ; flowers were actually carried on flagpoles, ep. 
Urubhanga. 9, wMyaif dhmjdgrapatifaih. The epithets in the first line can 
easily app y to a banner (divide kha-Una and note AAA., 180, for the associa- 
tion of b#!>ll8 and flags}. 

4. Vanmda could mean ‘ on the edge of the forest but probably anta 

is purely collective in sense to distinguish the jungle from the city-groves. For 
mkrsta^viprahr^, cp. MaMyamavydyoga (T.S.S.), p. 6, and xiv. 23. 

Thejungle is naturally further from the city than the gardens. In c T possibly 
read mkma and took if to If. 

5. The Indian editmrs quote the Medinikoh, for the form kfdmi ; cp. 
Lfiders, BrucbMmke buddhisHscher Dramm^ fragment 18, and AEV.^ iii, 149, 
16, KpmlMa is a common combination, e.g. Mann, i. 40, and SP.j iii. 44. 

6. In 5 T's reading may be correct. C’s ‘ their bodies covered with dust ^ 
suggests that mr^im should perhaps be taken here m—rupa, a common Pali 
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distress "with the labour of drawing, the most noble one felt 
jxtreme compassion. 

7. Then alighting irom Ms horse, he walked slowly over 
the ground, overcome with grief. And as he considered the 
comiiig into being and the passing away of creation, he cried 
in his affliction, “ How wretched tMs is.” 

8. And desiring to reach perfect clearness with his mind, 
ne stopped his friends who were following him, and proceeded 
himself to a solitary spot at the root of a jambu-tree, whose 
beautiful leaves were waving in all directions. 

9. And there he sat down on the clean ground, with 
grass bright like beryl ; and reflecting on the origin and destruc- 
tion of creation he took the path of mental stillness. 

10. And his mind at once came to a stand and at the ! 
same time he was freed from mental troubles such as desire j 
for the objects of sense etc. And he entered into the first ’ 
trance of calmness which is accompanied by gross and subtle ■ 
cogitation and which is supermundane in quality. 

11. Then he obtained possession of concentration of f 
mind, which springs from discernment and yields extreme* 
ecstasy and bliss, and thereafter, rightly perceiving in his 
mind the course of the world, he meditated on this same matter. 


8. Vimhtatd has also here the sense of ‘ solitude It is impossible to 
decide between nivdrya and nivartya in d ; many passages could be cited in 
snpport of each. 

9. In « I combine A and T. The prince enters on the meditation known 
as dharmapramcaya in the Abhidharma. There may be a hint in dMarnJbe of 
the technical meaning of dlambaTm, which is to the mind what mmya is to' the 
senses. 

10. Amim cannot be satisfactorily translated; for my rendering, see 
note on 8,^ xvi. 3, in my translation. The phrase does not usually occur in 
descriptionB of the first trance, but Divy,, 391, calls it andsravasadrda on this 
very occasion, and according to Hinayana dogmatics this trance can be either 
sdamm or andsmm, T is possibly corrupt and may originally have had md- 
-apyod-pa^ i.e. aridarampmcdramj which would be quite good. 
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12. “A wretched thing it is indeed that man, who is 
himself helpless and subject to the law of old age, disease and 
destruction, should in his ignorance and the blindness of his 
conceit, pay no heed to another who is the victim of old age, 
disease or death. 

13. For if I, who am myself such, should pay no.heed to 
another whose nature is equally such, it would not be right 
or fitting in me, who have knowledge of this, the ultimatedaw.” 

14. As he thus gained correct insight into the evils of 
disease, old age and death, the mental intoxication relating to 
the seM, which arises from belief in one’s strength, youth and 
life, left him in a moment. 

15. He did not rejoice nor yet was he downcast ; doubt 
came not over him, nor sloth, nor drowsiness. And he felt 
no longing for sensual pleasures, no hatred or contempt for 
others. 

16. While this pure passionless state of mind grew within 
his lofty soul, there came up to him a man in mendicant’s 
clothes, imseen of other men. 

17. The king’s son asked him, “ Tell me, who are you ? ” 
On this he explained to him, “O bull among men, I am a 
irama/m, who in fear of birth and death have left the home 
life for the sake of salvation. 


12. is recorded by the PTF only in a single verse from the 
older Upanisads and then only with the ablative in the sense of ‘feel disgust 
for Pali however has vijitgrtcchati with the accusative (see P.T.S. Did. 
s.v.) in the sense of literally ‘despising’ and so ‘thinking nothing of’, 
‘ taking no heed of Here it really means ‘ fail to draw the moral from 
The construction of jugnpaa in Sanskrit with the accusative is parallel, and to 
translate here ‘ despise ’ misses the point. 

13. Hi perhaps merely expletive to emphasize the predicate. 

14. For mada and the second line cp. 8., ix. 1-34. 

15. The Isamagutfos are the five or objects of the senses in that 

aspect in which kdma is felt few them. 

16. Sajaa in mrayuika means toga and dvesa as described in the preceding 
verse ; cp. note in trawktkm on 8*, iii. 39. 
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18. Since the world is subject to destruction, I d^ire 
salvation and seek the biased incorruptible stage. I look 
with equal mind on kinsman and stranger, and longing for and 
hatred of the objects of sense have passed from me. 

19. I dwell wherever I happen to be, at the root of a tree 

or in a deserted temple, on a hill or in the forest, and I wander 
without ties or expectations in search of the highest good, 
accepting any alms I may receive.” J 

20 . After saying this, he flew up to the sky before thej 

prince’s very eyes ; for he was a heavenly being who in that ; 
form had seen other Buddhas and had encountered him to ‘ 
rouse his attention. ■ 

21. When that being went like a bird to heaven, the best 
of men was thriUed and amazed. 'And then he gained awareness 
of dharma and set his mind on the way to leave his home. 

22. Then he, who was Indra’s peer and had conquered the 
horses of the senses, mounted his horse with the intention of 

18. There are many parallels to c, e.g. Easyapapcarimrta, 29, p. 66, 
putre ca satrumki ca tvlyamSnaso. Do§a for dvefa again (see note on ii. 39). 

19. I translate dyatana ‘ temple as Indian tales so often mention wander- 
iog mendicants as living in deserted templai. 

20. The difficulty in the second line lies in iadmpui,, which T takes as 
nominative ; but the order of its words is such that kyis may, as often, be a 
mistake for kyi, which would make it compounded with anyabuddhadarS; 
hardly a good reading. C is not clear. Formichi ingeniously takes it as 
accusative, ‘ assumed that form much the best sense, if authority for such a 
use of i with aamd were available. For anyabvddhadarsin cp. punxdmdddia- 
d/wHn, LV., oh. xsii, 360, 16, and ^ik^aaamvxcaya, 13, 1, and 189, 13 ; darMn, 
propfflrly •' who was in the habit of seeing For smtiaye, see the Introduction. 

21. The use of upabdbh, which is specially used of perception by the 
senses, shows that tamjnd has the technical sense of the action of the mind in 
forming ideas or conceptions, based on the perceptions presented to it by the 
senses. As S^^yer notes, the expr^ion, dAamasamjM, is common in Jot., 
thoi^ 1 take it in a somewhat different way to him 

For the,hcttses of the senses cp. S., x. 41, and note in translation. 

I do not agree with W that T reads parivara^xm 'py abhlk^miai 3 & and 1 believe 
it iudkates the text (read for hdoi-pa f). In 8., tks with am is used 
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entering the city ; but out of regard for Ms folowing he did 
not go straight to the longed for forest. 

23 . Though he entered the city again, it was not out of 
any wish to do so, since ha desired to make an end of old age 
and death and had fixed his mind in all attention on the forest 
life; his feelings were those of an elephant returning to the 
picketing-ground from the jungle. 

24. A nobleman’s daughter, looking up at him, as he 
entered along the road, folded her hands and said, Happy 
indeed and blessed is that woman, whose husband is such in 
this world, 0 long-eyed one ! ” 

25. Thereon he, whose voice was like that of a mighty 
thunder-cloud, heard this announcement and was filled with 
supreme calm. For on hearing the word“Me^d”, he set 
his mind on the means of winning final beatitude. 

26. In stature like the peak of the golden mountain, in 
arm, voice and eye resembling an elephant, a thunder-cloud 
and a bull respectively, in countenance and step like the moon 
and a lion respectively, he next proceeded to the palace with 
yearning aroused for the imperishable dharma, 

27. Then with the gait of the king of beasts he approached 
his father in the midst of his corps of ministers, like Sanatkumara 
in the third heaven approaching Maghavat, as he shines in the 
assembly of the Maruts. 

seveirai times where one would expect and I construe it thus here. The 
natural rendering of the second line in 0 is given in Beal, but probably it really 
intended what I believe the Sanskrit to mean. The point is that the retinue 
would have got into trouble with the king, if they not bring the prince 
back with them ; and this would be brought out more clearly by reading hy 
for kf me, 

26. The first line of 27 shows that mkmm meftiw primarily ‘gait* 
hrtJe ; it may mean * prowess ’ secondarily, ®ie poet plays again on 
at B,, X. 57. 

'■ 27, Fa the simile to, be exact Samtfaiimira should be the son of Indm 
a«i'C has * the sem oi 6xm Sanaltoaiiilra stand for Jayanta, just as 

vIL Sanatkumfira awl ^kawla Idbatihed I 
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28. Aiid prostrating 'liimself with folded hands, he 'said 
""0 Mug, graciously grant me permission. I wish to become 
a mendicant to seek salvation ; for separation is inevitable 
for me.” 

29. : Hearing iiis words, the king shook like a tree struck 
by an elephant and, grasping him by his hands folded like a 
lotusbud, he spoke to him thus in a voice choMng' with sobs 

30. “ Refrain, dear one, from this intention. For it is 
not yet the time for you to give yourself up to dkarma. For 
they say the practice of dharma in the first flush of youth, 
when the intelligence is still unbalanced, is full of dangers. 

31. When a man is young with senses liable to excitement 
over the objects of sense and with resolution unfit to cope 
with the hardships of the life governed by vows, his mind 
slirinks back from the forest, especially so when he has had 
no experience of solitude. 

32. But, O lover of dharma, it is now my time for dharma, 
after I have devolved the sovereignty on you, the cjmosure 
of all eyes ; but if you were forcibly to quit your father, 0 
firmly courageous one, your dharma would become non-dharma, 

33. Therefore give up this your resolve. Devote youmeK 
for the present to the duties of a householder. For entry to 
the penance grove is agreeable to a man, after he has enjoyed 
the delights of youth.” 

30. Mail seems to be used bere for prajim (AK., I, 154) ; it is so used 
at 8., iii. 11, where correct translation accordingly. 

31. Kutuhala as an adjective is odd ; query kuiuMlmdriyasya f Viveka 
in its usual double sense. 

32. It is uncertain whether in 6 we should read lakm, kbksya or lahsma ; 
I prefer the last as closest in sound to lakpm, J^ksmjobhuUi (ULksya"^ wrongly 
in text) recurs 8,, iv. 8 . Cp. TantrdJchydyikd, iii. 126, lak§mabhuio mnmidm . . . 
pddapendrai^. The meaning is doubtful here, perhaps ‘ the apple of my eye \ 
I follow T in taking the last line as a single sentence, not with Co. as two, 
which makes mhrmmtya diflicuit. Like^ix. 66, and x. 25, this passage suggests 
the poet to understand by vihrarm * the wrong course of action as opposed 
to hrarm ‘ the right course 
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34. Hearing tl»ese words of the king, he replied in a voice 
like the kalavinka bird’s : “ I will refrain from entering the 
penance grove, 0 king, if you will be my surety on four points. 

35. My life is not to be subject fco death. Disease is 
not to injure my health. Old age is not to impair my youth. 
Disaster is not to take away tliis my worldly fortune.” 

36. To his son, who had propounded a matter so hard of 
fulfilment, the king of the Sakyas made reply : “ Give up this 
idea which goes too far. An extravagant wish is ridiculous 
and unfitting.” 

37. Then he, who was as grave as Meru is weighty, said 
to Ins father: “If this is not possible, then I am not to be 
stopped ; for it is not right to hold bach a man who wishes to 
escape from a house, that is being consumed by fire. 

38. And seeing that separation is the fixed rule of the 
world, is it not better to make the separation myself for the 


36. Bead otipravrddMm in c ? The text in d is doubtful and G not 
definite enough to help. Krama means ‘ the proper, natural order of things ’ 
(common in Jot., e.g. p. 85, 21 ; xvii. 9 ; six. 1 ; xxxii. 42 ; and of the due order 
of the Buddha’s life at MaMymaautrSUimkdra,, xix. 79). Ahrarm could there- 
fore mean ‘ impossible ’ as contrary to the natural order of things (‘ wider- 
natflrlich PWK), but the more normal sense seems to be ‘unfitting e.g. 
iF., eh. xxvi, 416. 16, Srngarctsataka, 51 (where coupled with anucita), AbUse- 
katuiiaka, i. 17. T’s reading is clearly wrong and Co.’s difficult to translate. 

37. As Speyer pointed out, niicihramisni, alone is grammatically possible. 

38. In a T’s yadd is typical of the poet’s style. One can read either 
nanu or va iu mb and c, and mmm svayarh or mran tv ayarh in b without 
affecting the general sense. O and BP are hard to translate ; the former has, 

‘ Separation is the permanent law to which eveiyone is subject. It is better 
to go away in accordance with dhanm. than undergo destruction oneself in the 
future. If one does not go away in aecordauce with dJutma, who can grasp 
(dftamo), when death comes ?’ This sn^ests dUrmem and miyam in b. 
FP is free, ^ Since one sees aU things to be definitely impermanent, the law of 
all that exists is separation nlthnately. It is better to bear separation from 
one’s earthly relations ; since death is about to come, the business must be 
accomplisbpd ’. la emfw would be difficult, since Asvagho?a only contrasts 
two nouns, not a noun and a verb, in the construction mram . ,.va, and else- 
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sake of iharma ? Will not death sever me helplessly, still 
misatisfied before I attain my goal 

39. When the lord of the earth heard this resolve of his 
son who was longing for salvation, he said He shall not go and 
arranged for an increased guard on him and for the choicest 
pleasures. 

40. But after the ministers had duly iiistriieted tlie 
prince according to the sdstras with respect and candour and 
his father with floods of tears had stopped him from going, 
then he entered his dwelling in grief. 

41. The women looked up at him with restless eyes, like 
young hinds, as their earrings, swinging to and fro, kissed 
their faces, and their bosoms heaved with uninterrupted sighs. 

42. For, bright as the golden mountain, he bewitched 
the heart;S of the best of women, and captivated their ears, 
limbs, eyes and beings with his voice, touch, beauty and qualities 
respectively. 

43. As the day departed then, he mounted, blazing like 
the sun with his beauty, to his palace, even as the rising sun 
climbs Meru, in order to dispel the darkness wdtli the splendour 
of his self. 

44. Going up to a chamber which was filled with incense 
of the finest black aloe and had lighted candelabra glittering 

where he only uses Tia or na ca, not nxi tu, after varam. Atrpta is probably 
equivalent here to avitcmlga, 

39. T takes bhmjah with d, C apparently both with d and with the preced- 

ing'.words. 

40. Nidarsiia implies that they enlivened their discourses %?ith it lustra- 
tions from the Itihasas and Puranas. 

42. For dtmabhdva, see atiabhdva. 2 in Andt^rsen and Smith’s Pali 
Dictionary \ the usage IkS common in Buddhist Sanskrit. Cp. 8,, iii. 10, for tlie 
simile. Timira in the double sense of famas, 

44. I follow W who understand.s T as above. AbJiiruhya requires an 
object, which can only be garhham, unless alternatively vimdnmn is supplied 
from the previous verse. To take this compound as referring to the couch 
makes nonsense ; for its interior would not be filled with incense, and we should 
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with gold, he repaired to a splendid golden couch inlaid with 
streaks of diamond. 

45. Then the noblest of women waited with musical 
instruments on him, the noblest of men, the peer of Indra, just 
as the troops of Apsarases wait on the son of the Lord of Wealth 
on the moon-white summit of Himavat. 

46. But even those splendid instruments, like though 
they were to the music of the gods, failed to delight or thrill 
him ; the one desire of the saintly prince was to leave his house 
in search of the bliss of the highest good, and therefore he did 
not rejoice. 

47. Thereon the Akanistha deities, supreme in austerities, 

taking cognisance of his resolve, all at once brought sleep there 
over the women and distorted the gestures of their limbs. 

48. So one, as she lay there, supported her cheek on an 
unsteiidy hand, and, as if angiy, abandoned the- flute in her 
lap, dear though it was to her, with its decoration of gold leaf. 

49. Another, lying with her bamboo pipe in her hands 
and her white robe slipping off her breasts, resembled a river 
with lotuses being enjoyed by a straight row of bees and -with 
banks laughing with the foam of the water. 


to read something like °gandMM suggested by C’s ‘ a seycn-iewelled eoiieh, 
fr^nt mth the best sancklwood Oarbha in the sense of ‘ room ’ seems 
unknown m classical Sanskrit except in compounds such as prasddagarbha, 
to in Pali (see P.T.S. Puli Diet s. gabbha, Cooroaraswamy, Eastern Art, 
in, 191, and also II, 316, g). 

46. The alternative of taking the second line as one sentence governed 
by with retm in the sense of ‘ stopped ’ is difficult. How T sinderstood 
It is not cleair, but it translates rme ‘ rejoiced as apparently did C, Asvaaho<ia 
uses yata^ elsewhere to introduce a final clause at the end of a ver^e e g S 
V. 16, and xviii. 2. ’ ’ 

U- ^ j^to^thas ate the supreme deities of the Efipadhltu. the 

Mgheet of tlie livd Suddli&viga ols^ssea, 

49. file are the flute, the lotuses the hands, the banks the breasts 
and the foam the white robe. laughter is white in comparisons. 
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Similarly a third was sleeping, clasping her dram, 
as if it were her lover, with arms tender as the hearts of yoimg 
blue lotuses, so that the bright golden armlets had met together. 

5L' So others, decked with ornaments of fresh gold, and 
wearing peerless yellow garments, fell down helpless with 
deep sleep, like kamikdra boughs broken by an elephant. 

62. Another lay, leaning against the side of a window 
with her beautiful necklaces dangling, and seemed with her 
slender body bent like ^ bow as if turned into the statue of a 
iala-pluoker on a gateway. 

63. Another again had' her lotus-face bowed down, 
thereby causing the JeweEed earrings to eat into the lines 
of paint, so that it took the likeness of a lotus with its stalk 
haJf-curved, as it is shaken by a kdra^am bird standing on it. 

54. Others lay in the position in whicli they ha-d sat down, 
and, embracing . each other with intertwined arms de-corated 


. 5D. For tbe idea cp. Earn,., v.' 1% 44, I take smhgaia, which T oiEits, 
to mean tliat, tlse arms were cla&ped so tight as to bring the ariiitets on both 
of them together. In a I follow T for gmbha ; ep, the gloss madhya for garbha 
at AAA,, 

51. A's reading in c seems to me hopeless. My text Is sonnd palseo* 
grapMeally and legitimately dediicible from T. NamMtaha is presumably 
gold of a very light colour to resemble the whitish dowers of the kar'^ikdra; 
the pito clothes stand lor the rubescent shoots. 

52. The verse is an exact description of the statues below the crossbars 
on the Saiichi gateways, cp. Vogel, “A(M Or., VII, 208. This seems to be the 
O'Hly occuriencse In literature of dMj with 

53. It is «llffieult to choose hetwmn '-'^faUrahMmm and ^gunda^khm ; 

mmj pataUek to both. I have opted for -A’s probable reading, because at 
8., iv, 23, replaces this word in a similar compound. Qai04^ is 

#s|»c^ially suitable too, because it means * stalk ’ in Buddhist works {AwMna^ 
Aiteto, II, 133, n. 4, ilflii?,, I, 21, 9, -and BodhimUmbMui, §9), and among 
parallels I note AupapdtikmUm, %l% hni^fyMihiyagm4^^ In perhaps 
i^mvahmnii^m, comparing 8,, ¥.■ 52 ; and in d there Is much to be said 
for T's pain A being not unlike ia. Tne face is the lotus, the earring 

the bird, the neck the bent stalk. 

54. If the verbs m this and the preceding verses mean ' appear lieaiitiful *, 
as the negatives show them 'to-doAn 57, 60 and 61, we should have the con- 
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witb ' golden bracelets, ■ appeared to •have' their bodies bent 

down- under the load of their breasts. . ^ 

55. Yet another clasped her mighty panmiin% as^ if it 
were her Mend, and roled about in her sleep, so that her golden 
threads shook and her face had the pendent strings on her ears 

all disordered. * . . , 

56. Another young woman lay, bringing her pamva^ 
whose beautiful netting had slipped from her armpit, between 
her thighs, like a lover exhausted at the end of his sport. 

57. Others, though really large-eyed and fair-browed, 
showed no beauty with their eyes shut, like lotus-beds with 
their flowerbuds closed at the setting of the sun. 

58. Another too had her hair loose and dishevelled, and with 
the ornaments and clothes fallen from her hips and her necklaces 
scattered she lay like an image of a woman broken by an elephant. 

59. But others, helplessly lost to shame despite their 
natural decorum and endowment of excellent beauty, lay in 
immodest attitudes, snoring, and stretched their limbs, all 
distorted and tossing their arms about. 

tmdiction th&t the women were attractive in these attitudes. The last line 
of T has two syllables in excess ; gnas-te is clearly an interpolation. 

55. T translates yokiraka by iog-dril, ‘ roil of paper ”, which W under- 
stands to be the palmleaf rolls worn in the ears, quoting Grunwedei, BuddMs- 
tiache Kunst in Indien (1920), 187, n. 16. I know no authority in Sanskrit 
for this and it does not fit the use of the word at viii. 22 below, or #8., vi. 3. 

56. The exact meaning and reading of the compound in b is uncertain, 

but fits the simile better than °pdrsmm. 

58. The reference perhaps is to the dummies used to train elephants in 
killing , implied by KA„ il 32, and alluded to in the EC, (Cowell and Thomases 
translation, 190 and 220, where understood rather diierently). One Indian 
editor gives haidhoLsutra the meaning it has in erotics. For ptatiyakiim cp. 
5., xvi. 17. 

59, T is not clear in the second line, because gya^gy%, ‘twisting”, 
‘ crooked may correspond to jajrvnkMte in the sense gdtrammma (ep. iv. 6) or 
to ‘ulba/$^w , ; in the latter case gsubbuf must be corrected to gkd-buf with % . 
Annlbapa is common in the sense of ‘ modest ”, ‘ decent ”, of dress or behaviour, 
and tiltefa-m is to be understood accordingly . 
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■ 60« Others looked ugly, lying unconscious like corpses, 
with their ornaments and garlands cast aside, the fastening .: 
knots of their dresses undone, and eyes moveless with the 
whites showing. 

61. Another lay as if sprawling in intoxication, with her 
mouth gaping wide, so that the saliva oozed forth, and with her 
limbs spread out so as to show what should have been hid. 
Her beauty was gone, her form distorted. 

62. Thus these womenfolk, lying in various attitudes 
according to their natures, family and breeding, presented the 
appearance of a lotus-pond whose lotuses have been blown 
down and broken by the wind, 

63. When the king’s son saw the young women lying in 
these different ways and looking so loathsome with their un- 
controlled movements, though ordinarily their forms were 
beautiful, their speech agreeable, he was moved to disgust — 

64. “ S uch is the real nature of "Woman in the world of the 1 

living, impure and loathsome ; yet man, deceived by dress and / 
ornaments, succumbs to passion for women. ^ 

65. If man were to consider the natural form of wmman and 
such a transformation produced in her by sleep, most certainly 

CO. Co. divides in b vurta-agranthaim ; 1 follow T in dividing marta- 
-dgranthaiuL, but the latter word does not seem to occur elsewhere. Visria, 
lit. ‘ come apart very apt for a cloth knotted round the waist. In c mkla, 
as the mention of corpses shows, must mean ‘ the white of the eyes ’ ; animtlita, 
lit: * not disappeared ' 

61. Vivrddhagdtn is difficult ; I translate according to T, which givefe 
what is evidently the proper sense. The only analogous use of mvrddha that 
I have noted is at AvadaTtamtuka, I, 265, 4, perha-ps not quite on all fours. 

62. My conjecture in a accounts by the likeness of nva and nu for A’s 
omission of two syllables. Anvaya may mean ‘ training * here. 

63. A and T agree in valgitbhdsd in a and are supported by C’s ‘ their 
laughing words ’ ; otherwise Si>eyer’s phalgttbhdso might have l>een preferable. 

64. Cp. S., \dii. 48, and ix. 26. 

65. Tbe authenticity of this verse is a problem ; for it is unlike 0 to omit 
so moral a statement and the repetition of the eiidiiig is clumsy. On the other 
hand the tanauage aiid thought of .a6c at least are not unlike Asvaghaia’s. 
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Ms lieedle®ness in respect of her would, not increase i yet, 
overcome by Ms impressions of her -exeelleiice, , he snconmbs 
^.to passion,” 

66, Thus he recognised the difference and there arose in 
h}m a desire to escape that night. Then the gods, nnderatanding 
his purpose, caused the doors of the palace to fly open. 

^ 67. Thereon he descended from the palace roof, contemning ^ 

; the women lying there, and, having descended thence, he went 
out unhesitatingly to the first courtyard. 

68. He awoke the groom, the swift-footed Chandaka, 
and addressed him thus : Quickly bring the horse Kaiithaka ; 

. I desire to depart hence to-day to reach deatMessness. 

69. Since contentment arises in my heart to-day, and since 

Tliat FP should quote this verse and 64 together is in its favour, but its differing 
version of d is more appropriate and may represent the original of which the 
present text is a corruption. Notice the play on Samkhya phraseology, 
vihara, and gu7}a, SmpmmMm also means ‘a transformation m 
unreal as a dream I FramMa is a term occurring frequentlj in and implies 
heedtessness to the considerations^ that turn a man to the religious life. The^ 
distinction between samMIpa and panhdpa is a in© one ■; the latter is the con- 
ception formed by the mind about sm object, Impressions of which are presented 
to it by the senses. The former seems particularly to mean the iinpressionB 
produced on the senses by an object ; thus xii. 5, samkalpdiw mawyra^^ 
{the usual word being Mriydim), and xiii, 35, mfhMpavisadigdha hi .pance?idri- 
ymmyah ^rdh. therefore is employed here in the secondary aenise of 

* object of the senses as in a certain stage of SamJkhya development and in 
thm wmd 

66. Antam also means ‘ oppcfftximfcy * here, as well as the difference 

.between mahMm and outer adornment,- ■ 

67. The accusative after mmrgmm is odd. The first courtyard is the 
outeTnoet one where the stables would be. 

68. C expands and has equivalents for both ppd^d and pipdm ; it may 

have had the latter, understanding it literally for amria, * nectar *, and meta- 
phorically for umfia, * the deathless country *. The metaphorical us© is unusual, 
not oceumng in classical Sanskrit and employed only by Buddhists in oom- 
pemnds in a bad sense ;'so with some hesitation 1 keep reading. 

m. For the constniction of the relative cp. viL 57, and 8., vi. 47, and 
msmAM in the Introduction. 
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my resolYe is ixed in my mind and since I have as it were a guide 
even in loneliness^ most certainly the longed for goal has come 
into my view. 

70. ' Since these women lay in my presence without regard 
to their own modesty or to respect for me, and since the doom' 
opened of themselves, most certainly it is . the time to-day 
for me to depart hence.” ■ ' 

7L Then the groom accepted his lord’s bid^ding, though 
he was aware of the purport of the king’s orders, and, as if 
spurred on by another in his mind, he decided to bring the 
horse. 

72. Then he brought for his master that noble steed, 
who was endowed with strength, mettle, speed and breeding. 
A golden bit filled his mouth and a light staU-blanket covemd 
his back. 

7'3. His cliiiie and rump and fetlocks were long, while his 
hair, tail and ears were short and kept stiE; his back and flanks 

70. III d iio perhaps is better, hut aio eomsponds more closely to A 

.paheograpliicaiiy, , 

71. Farmja in c implies not only Co/s ‘■'higher power ^ bat also ‘as If 
iiiciitec! by a foe ' to do a deed that would damage the king, his master. 

72. I follow Hopkins, who quotes the MBh., in translating Sayydstam^^ 
but it may mean ‘ a blanket for riding on ^ 

73. It is diffic alt to determine the readings of this verse, as our authorities 
for the points of a horse are all much later and cannot be exactly reconciled. 

I have consulted Btha^mMld {Bf\ hcvl, Jayadatta’s AimmUyahi (/.), 
li. and ill, and Nakula^s AhmdMtm ri, both In the Bibi Ind., SuhrmMi 

iv. 7, ©d. d. S. Besau, Bombay, 1912, and the ^Mifudfamsira (M.), 
dhdmi I, €[dh0pa 8, in I.O. MB. 2536 {=Eggeling 2762), M. 41-48. The last 
is lull and the best authority, but corrupt in reading. € has, ‘With high . . . 

kiiiglisher ?), long mane and tail, short hair and eare, belly like a deer, neck 
like a rdjakmisa, forehead broad, nme round like a gourd, throat like a dragon, 
kneecapn and breast square, t.rue and sufficient marks of Mgh breeding ^ 
which eaimot 'be mad© to square exactly with the Sanskrit, 

Each pdiia for balance must consist of a single compound, therefore I 
accept in 5 nibkfiMihrasm'^^ wMeh may have been T’s reading, further the 
text of d agrees with all authorities ;.iiote that the horses chosen by Nala for 



were depressed and raised, and the point of Ms nose, foreheao, 
haunches and chest were broad 

Rtaparna were prilmpTo^uif M Eh., in 2784. In b the Indian editors object 
to prstha on the ground that a short back is not a good point in India. The 
only mention of the length of back is «/., iii. 25, ndtidirgham ; but I agree with 
them, partly l)ecatise nibhrta could not apply to the back, and partly because 
it is adequately dealt with, in c. Their proposal to substitute kuksi (8N., 
iv. 7, 75, hrmmkuksikhura-srutik) will not do, because nibhria does not apply, 
and no one else supports SN, in this point except a quotation from a certain 
Para^tea in the commentary (Viz. S.S. edn.) on Br . ; SB., 466, and N vi. 16, 
do not give it in their lists of members that should be short. The former’s 
list is prothi^, the ears, pmcha,, dasarjMU (probably for vrMig.au), the kustikas, 
the hoofs, guda and medhra. The obvious one to which mbJirta applies and 
which is good palaeographically is pttccha, the bony part of the tail, Br. also 
requires it to be short, but the hair of the tail should be long according to 
456, puccJiam na (corrupt for ca, as appears from the list of short points) hrasvam 

dtrghavdlam. By nibhrtu I understand that the tail does not swish or the 

ears twitch {acnlitau, 44a, and mbhrtordhvakama., Sdkuntah, i. 8, quoted 
by Oawrouski). The length of the hairs of the tail would account for C’s 
divergence. 

The other two compounds have several knotty points. The trika, the 
lower part of the backbone with the pelvic bones that join it, to which perhaps 
the corrupt word in C corresponds, should be prthu (Br, and M.), near enough 
to praMu, perhaps. Pucchamuh is defined J., ii. 28, and in the commentary 
on Br. (Viz, S.B. edn., 817), but not described anywhere ; C suggests that a word 
for neck should stand here, and Br. and 6’^'. require that member to be long. 
T may have read purvamula, but it is difficult to see a word for ‘ neck ’ in 
that and I have let A’s text stand. Pdrsni is defined J., ii. 2, as khurmya 
pdrhe, but is nowhere described. T’s reading of pdrsm agrees with &8., 
466, giving it as one of the eight long limbs. As this word occurs again in c 
and C gives no help, I have kept pdrsigi and understand ^ fetlock In c T 
is at fault in reading vitatonnafa, for M., 45a, has prstham ca suvimtam ca 
m Uadbaddham samunnatam vinaiam ca praSastam sydt, and J. and ^N. also 
support viuoM. It is quite uncertain if kukdpdrSm is to be taken as one word 
or two ; the application of vimtonrmUi in either case is difficult and it is not 
clear whether kukp stood at all in T, which understood only one thing to be 
mentioned in the pada. O’a ^ belly like a deer ’ has a curious parallel in M., 
45a and 6, where the two pdrivas are described as mrgamt and the kuksi as 
Wfgusyo^itam ^ yaikd. , In-t]^ uncertain state the verse must be left, till 
better MSS. of the are fortheomii:^ and critically edited. 
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74. The broadcliested prince embraced him and patted 
him with a lotus-like hand, and ordered him in a gentle-toned 
voice, as if he were about to plunge into the middle of a hostile 
array. 

75. '‘Oftentimes, I have been told, has the king, after 
mounting you, overthrown his enemies in battle. So act, 
0 best of steeds, that I too may obtain the deathless stage. 

76. Easy it is to find companions for battle, for the 
pleasure of acquiring the objects of sense and for the accumu- 
lation of wealth ; but hard it is for a man to find companions, 
when he has fallen into distress or attaches himself to dhanm, 

77. Moreover as for those w^ho are companions in this 
world whether in action that brings defilement or in resort 
to dlmrma^ undoubtedly they too, as my inner soul realises, 
take their share of the fruit. 

78. Understand therefore, O best of steeds, this my 
departure from here to be connected with dharma for the 
benefit of the world, and strive with speed and courage in a 
matter which concerns your own good and the good of the world 
alike.” 


74. S., viii. 34, pravUanii ca yac carnmiukham, suggests on the strength 
of T the reading dhvajinlmnkhyam, 

75. The first line recalls Varaharaihira’s remark in the passage quoted on 
73 that a horse with, these points is nrjxilelp mtrundsdya. In the second line 
yathdmi is difficult, but supported by T. As it stands, one ought to take 

as initiating a wish, ' Would that I might, etc. ! Do that ’ ; but this- does not 
seem probable. The correct construction would be yathd . . , tatM, but S,, 
X. 57, has yatM . . . taL If one must amend, Gawrohski’s yathd iM is better 
than Speyer’s yathd yaL In c C’s ‘ ford of amrta ’ suggests amrtam taram but 
padam is Asvaghosa’s regular word in this connexion. 

76. Avdpia in 6 is best taken as a noun ; Oawrohski compares aiydrndha 
at i?., X. 42. For the sentiment, see Jdt.^ xx. 31. 

77. I cannot determine T’s reading in 6, and I do not agree with W that 
it read %hdgdi, in d, 

78 . For pangum, ‘ understand *, cp. jS?., v. 32 , xvi. 42 , and xviii. 43 . The 
verse refers to the legend of Kanthaka’s being reborn as a god. 
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■ ■ ■ 79. Thus the b^t of men, beautiM in form and shining 
: like black-tracked Agni, instructed the white horse, the best 
of steeds, in his duty as though he were a friend, and mounted 
him to go to the forest, just as the sun, blazing like fire, mounts 
a white autumnal cloud. 

80. Thereon the good horse suppressed all noise, that 
would seem terrifying in the night-time or might awaken the 
\ attendants ; his jaws were soundless and he silenced his neighing, 
; as he went forth with steady steps. 

; 81. Then the Yaksas bowed down their bodies and bore 

: up his hoofs off the ground with the tips of their hands, that 
thrilled with joy; their forearms were adorned with golden 
1 bands and their hands were like lotuses, so that they seemed 
I to be throwing lotuses beneath him. 

I 82. The city gatehouses, which were closed with gates 
* furnished with heavy bars and which could not easily have been 
forced even by elephants, opened noiselessly of their own 
accord as the king’s son passed along. 


80. CahiiavimvMa, lit. ‘ devoid of trepidation so ‘ steady ©xpiained 
by C ‘ did not rush impetuously T takes cakita to mean ‘ a frightening noise 
wMch gives the correct effect but is not literal. A's correction in d may 
indicate ^kramair, 

81. A’s reading in b seems correct, T being uncertain {IcainaMfi vipralcftya, 
m mprakirya ?) ; the forearms presumably represent the stalks of the lotuses. 
In 'd mMta is difficult, and T takes it in the sense trptaii of the Dkatupdtka. 
!Oie root significance is ‘ tremble ^ and one can tremble with joy as well as with 
fear, hence the extension of meaning. There are a few other passages where 
the game meaning is possible, Padycw^dmai^i, ix. 65, Vasavadatid^ 287, where 
the commentator glosses cakitd with trptdli sammyitd m, and the Khaiimpur 
copperplate inscription, verse 11, Ep. Ird,, IV, 248. Cahitayati occurs at 
DmMmcdrudaita^ iv. 6, in an uncertain sense. 

82. T renders pmtoB ‘ gatehouse obviously right here and adequately 

authenticated. In JTA. the word is used of constructions along the wail 
between towers fw providing access from inside to the wail Beferences In 
F. K. Bkiiomry of Eindu dr(MMwr&t s.v. ; see particularly Vc^l, 

JMA8., 1906, 539. 
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83. Then he went forth out of his. father’s city, in the ''' 
firmness of his resolve quitting without concern his father, who 
was devoted to him, his young son, his affectionate people and’ 
his unequalled magnificence. 

84. Thereon he, whose eyes were long like stainless lotuses 

born of the mud, looked back at the city and uttered a , iion- 
-roar: shall not be entering the city named after Kapila, 

till I have seen the further shore of life and death. 

85. Hearing his words, the troops of the court of the 
Lord of Wealth rejoiced, and the hosts of gods with Joyful 
minds foretold the fulfilment of his resolve. 

86. Other heavenly beings of fiery forms recognised his 
purpose to be of the greatest diiOSculty and, like moon-teams 
piercing a rift in a cloud, produced a bright light on his frosty 
path. 

84. In a it is perhaps not easy to reconcile paissograpMcaily the vimala 
indicated by C with A’s vikaja^ but it gives much the best sense. The word 
pankaja suggests that the poet is referring to the well-kno wn comparison between 
the Buddha, who lives in the world but is not stained by the loJcadharmas (such 
as the feelings detailed in 83), with the lotus, which springs from the mud but 
is unstained by the water. Vimala brings this out ; cp. S., xiii. 5 and 6. I 
do not think we should understand prave^ as for pravesldsmi. Though it is 
convenient here to translate it by the future, the agental form implies habitual 
action (Pdfi,, iii. 2, 135) and therefore with a negative is more forcible than 
the future. 

85. Ahms in the sense * foretell which the context indicates as better 
than ‘ wish is rare and only found in the active. Therefore diakmmr ammi ? 

86. The heavenly beings with fiery forms recall the oggikhamdMni, 
which Asoka’s practice of dharma caused his people to see (Fourth Bock 
Edict) ; cp. also AK., Ill, 229, n. 3, and AAA., 116, 19. Hence the epithet 
amtfamprabka of the heavenly inhabitants at 8., x. 32, and cp. MBh., xii. 
6789fi. for the deities who live above the sun and moon and are smyamprabha 
and ognivmmB. A’s akwriUa is difficult ; it can hardly be held that the poet 
is illustrating an unknown grammatical rule allowing the use of a singular 
verb with a plural subject, AdadhcUa will not do, because T shows kr and it 
is the fiery bodies of the deities that cause the light. Jogiekar takes akf^ta 
to jfcf , ‘ scatter ^ but the form is known to the grammarians from kjr also ; 
and I take it to latter. 
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87. But that steed, like a steed of the Sun, speeding on 
as if spurred in mind, and the prince travelled very many 
leagues, before the stars in the sky grew discoloured with the 
dawn. 

87. That T is right in taking harituraga to mean the sim, not Indra, is 
shown by the mention of Aruna in the second line. T’s reading In b means 
' as if speeding on (or, considering) as if transformed by mind for which 
I cannot find the Sanskrit. A’s reading is not good and is a reminiscence of 
71 above. The construction in the second line is tinusual ; pada c seems to be 
a kind of accusative absolute of time covered. For the combination of partisa 
and aruya cp. BrhcUsarhhitdf iii. 38, pariisarajoWuiptkrtatanu of the sun; also 
the curious use of parusa at Vilcramormsiya, v. 4. The verb with two subjects 
and attracted into the singular by the nearer has parallels, viii. 33 below, S., 
viii. 2, Mann, ix. 23, and Daridracdrudatta, i. 18. 
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CANTO VI 

The Dismissal op Chiahdaka. 

1. Then the world’s eye, the snn, rose in a moment, 
and the best of men saw the hermitage of the descendant of 
Bhrgu. 

2. When he saw it with the deer sleeping in perfect trust 
and the birds sittuig at peace, he felt, as it were, rested and 
as if the goal were attained. 

3. In order to eschew arrogance and to show honour to 
asceticism, and in accordance with his politeness he dismounted 
from the horse. 

4. And alighting, he patted his steed, saying, “Your 
task is accomplished”, and well-pleased he said to Chandaka, 
bedewing him as it were with his eye : — 

5. “In following this horse, whose speed is like that of 
Tarlisya, you have shown, good friend, both loyalty to me and 
your own prowess. 

6. Although I am entirely given up to other matters, 
I am gripped to the heart by you, who possess equally this / 
devotion to your master in such a degree and also capability. / 


3. C and T agree in giving vi^tmya the sense of ‘ arrogance ’, which 
the context demands. C has in c, ‘ keeping his deportment ’. 

5. Tarksya is a name for Ganida, to whom speedy horses are often 

compared, e.g. Divy., 444, MBh., viii. 687, Karyabhara, 13, VihramonaMya, 
i, p. 9. . 

6. W understands h.fa% to refer to CShandaka’s heart, but T does not 
require this and grrofe takes the locative of the place caught hold of. The 
conjecture in d is almost certain. GawronsM’s would do but is' not so 
close to A. I suspect T of having read Idfiasya eva, two syllables short, 
corrupted from an original idfiaa sa or tdfsai ia, saa and Ma being liable to 
misreadiog with a ^ as second member. 

6 ‘ ^ 



7. A man, though not devoted, may be capable, or though 
not capable, may be devoted ; but it is hard to find in the world 
a man like you who is at the same time loyal and capable. 

8. Therefore I am well-pleased with this your noble 
action in displaying towards me this feeling, which takes no 
count even of possible rewards. 

9. Wlio would not be favourably disposed to a man in a 
position to reward him ? In the opposite case even kinsfolk 
for the most part become strangers. 

10. The son is cherished to contmue the family ; the 
father is honoured to obtain -maintenance. The attachment 
of the world is always due to some motive. No feeling that 
this or that person is one’s kin subsists without a cause 

11. Why speak many words ? In short, you have done 
me a very great kiudne^. Return with the horse. I have 

j arrived at the desired spot.” 

, 12. With these words the mighty pnnee unloosed his 

lomamente and gave-them to Chandaka, whose mind smarted 
|with sorroWs.in order to do him a benefit. 


8. . C wd.T’s ia d- is- essential lor the stame ; In faet Chandaka 

was more likely to b© punished than rewarded lor Me action. If w© read 

in c with A, *pi ia d perhaps should be amended to bat I do not. 
iJti the omission of or its eqaivaient m the line.' ■ ■■ 

9. For s^aiast which A has an old margiaal gloss apam, 

opc the me of jam at xv. 31. 

10. There seems to be no pamHel to tMs ase of smM ; Co. understands 
asMa, * aoBeMshness ^ bat T dliddes as ia the text. Oawronski takes smtia 

of 48 below. The litemi meaning seems to be the feeling that 
something is one’s own, and her© the context demands that the someth' ing 
should Im* one’s reiatiem to othem. For W’s translation of this verses see Ms 
not© cm the tabetan of ix,. 10. 

IL If It were not for 0, 1 should h^ve supposed T’s fms in d to be a 
aiktek© for the ecpivident of A’s rm 

12. Afiwiwtei, the r^dlar form, is indicated by T, but dmuSmfim and 
mmSamm also occur la Buddhist Sanskrit ; the Pali form miMfkm supports 
A*b For the meaning op. the use in the (sm index s.v.) ; C 
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13. Taking from his diadem the blazing Jewel, which 
performed the function of a light, he stood like mount Mandara 
with the sun on it, and uttered these words ; — 

14. “With this jewel, Chanda, you mdst make repeated 
obeisance to the king, and in order to abate his grief j'ou must 
in full confidence give him this message from me : — 

15. “I have entered the penance grove to put an end to 
birth and death, and not forsooth out of yearning for Paradise, 
or out of lack of affection or out of anger. 

16. Therefore you should not grieve for me, since I have 

left my home for this purpose, Ifor a union, however long it‘ 
has lasted, in time will cease to be. f 

17. And since separation is inevitable, tliei'efore my 
thoughts turn to salvation, in order that there may be no more 
severing from my kindred. 

18. Yop, should not grieve for me, who have gone forth 
to leave grief behind. It is rather the .slaves of passion, 
enthralled by those sources of grief, the loves, for whom grief 
should be felt. 

19. And since this, they say, was the firm determination 
of our ancestors, grief should not be felt for me who am travelling 
along the hereditary, road. 

20. For when a man passes away, there are heirs to Ms 
wealth ; but heirs to dhartm are Hard to find on earth or do 
not exist at all. 

rentiers ' comfort As appears from tixe opening scene of 'the Bdkuniala^ it 
wm not proper to enter a 'hermitage wearing ornameiits. 

14. Co. taies amuIctapiimfnJbham. to refer to the- king, but T rightly 
applies it to Chandaka, who has every reason to be afraid of delivering the 
.'ihessagei 

15. A's jard^ for janma"^ is a natural corruption ; at xiL 17, jmima is 
almost indistiognishaMe from jam. For the second line Jml, xxxlL 41. 

17. My conjecture in d is palseograpMcally sound and necessitated by the 
sense ; A'a is improbable. 

19, FormicM’s defence of ddyMabhuta, ‘ diveanto dell' erode ' and so 
‘ ewditario Is contrary to iivaghop.'s nse of In compounds. 
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21. Should it be argued that this person has gone forth 
to the forest at the "wrong time, I reply that there is ho such 
thing as a wrong time for dMrma, seeing how uncertain hfe is. 

22. Therefore my determination is that the supreme good 
must be sought by me this very day. For when death is present 
as our adversary, what reliance can be placed on life ? ” 

23. In such wise, my good friend, should you speak to 
earth’s guardian and also strive that he should not even think 
on me. 

24. You should also tell the king that I am lacking in 
virtue. Lack of virtue causes the disappearance of affection ; 
when affection has vanished, there is no sorrowing.” 

25. On hearing these words Chanda was overcome with 
anguish and, folding his hands, replied with a voice strangled 
with sobs : — 

26. “At this disposition of yours, 0 my lord, which 
must cause distress to your kinsfolk, my mind sinks down like 
an elephant in the mud of a river. 

27. To whom would not such a determination as this 
of yours cause tears, even if his heart were of iron, how much 
more when it is faltering with love ? 

28. For this delicacy of limb, fitted only for lying in a 
palace, is not compatible with the ground of the penance grove, 
covered by sharp blades of darhM-^&m. 

29. But as for my bringing this horse to you after hearing 
your resolve, it was some divine power, 0 my lord, that forcibly 
cauasd me to do it. 

30. For if I had been in command of myself, how could 
I, on knowing this your resolve, have brought you the horse, 
the bale of Kapilavastu ? 

26. T 8 chti-bo^i ifgfatK'fUh (nadiBrs) is so obviously a mistakeu spelling 
fiw ^m-m CpaAke), that I have not included it among the variants. Similarly 
lfgy%r-ba {bhavati) may be a mistake for rgud-pa (Mali), or, as it is preceded 
by an unnecessary l^i not in the Sanskrit, Jdt Ipgyur may be a corrup- 
tion erf yi-jtMg, wMoh would n^etaphmjcal sense of aidezff. 
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31. Therefore, O mighty prince, yon-, should - not’ dasert,; 
as a nihilist the good Law, your loving- aged' father^' who yeaffip, 
so for his son. 

32., Nor should you forget, .like' aningrate/kind treatment,', 
the queen, your second mother,' ''who- exhausted herself' in- 
bringi'ng you up. 

33. You should not abandon, like a coward the sovereignty 
he has obtained, the virtuous princess, mother of a young son, 
devotedly faithful to her husband and of illustrious lineage. 

34. You should not abandon, like a vicious man his 
excellent repute, the young son of Ya^odhara, worthy of praise 
and best of the cherishers of fame and dharma. 

35. Or if, 0 my master, you are determined to abandon 
your father and your kingdom, you should not abandon me. 
For your feet are my sole refuge. 

36. I cannot leave you in the forest, as Sumantra did 
Raghava, and go fo the city with burning heart. 

37. For what will the king say to me, if I return to the 
capital without you ? Or what shall I say to the women of 
your household^ s^npq I am in the habit of seeing what is proper. 

34. la b T is ambiguous ; I tMtik it agrees with 0 in reading mram, 
whereas W takes it to indicate vara,' The former is the better, as Chaadaka 
usually calls the prince by some formal title of respect such as bJiarfr or ndtha, 

35. I follow Gawronski in taking bandhu as ‘ father ’ here, a meaning 
occurring several times in canto ix. 

36. C is undoubted^’' right in keeping the traditional form of Sumantra's 
name. The simile foreshadows the poet’s imitation in canto viii of the account 
of Sumantra’s return to Ayodhya. 

37. The meaning of ucitadar§itvdt is uncertain and the renderings of my 
predecessors unconvincing. DarMn means a person who sees or is in the habit 
of seeing, physically or mentally, as in dlrgJia^ and dosa^, and mitu can only 
signify ‘ what is proper ’ or ‘ what is wonted The word may be applied 
either to Chandaka, in which case, as Bdhtlingk pointed out, it signifies know- 
ledge of the proprieties, or to the palace women, when we might understand it 
similarly or else take it as expressing Chandaka’s not being aceiistomed to 
appear before the ladies except in attendance on the prince. T, despite W’s 
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38. As for your saying that I am. also to tell the king of 
your lack of virtue, am I to say what is untrue about you, as 
about a sinless sage ? 

39. Or if with halting tongue and shame in my heart 
I .should go speak, who would believe it ? 

49. For only the man who would teU of, or believe in, 
the scorching pow'er of the moon, would tell of, or believe in, 
the exi.stence of faults in you, who know the faults. 

41. To desert the affectionate ill befits him who is always 
compassionate and ever feels pity. Turn back and have pity 
on me.” 

42. The best of speakers heard these words of the grief- 
-stricken Chanda and spoke to him, self-possessed and with the 
utmost firmness : — 

43. “ Quit this afiSiction, Chanda, over parting from me ; 
separation is the fixed law among corporeal beings, in that 
they are subject to different births. 

44. Should affection lead me not to quit my kinsfolk of 
myself, still death would part us one from the other against 
our wills. 

45., My mother bore me in her womb with pains and great 
longing. Her efforts have been fruitless. "What am I to her 
now' or she to me ? 


translation, is ambignous, bat C possibly took the last view, ‘ Or, if all the 
palace people reproach me, with what words can I reply to them ? ’ Or had 
it a different reading ? 

40. Possibly we rfionld read dofiym]^ in c ; T is ambignons, and A often 
omits marga. The propriety cff a groom so addressing his master is open to 
qaestioa and is not supported by the formal use the poet makes of this slyle 
(ff address elsewhere. 

43. Nii/ata^ is perhaps better in c. The idea is that expressed in 8., 

XT. 32 ; those who are kinsfolk in cme birth are separated from each other in 
the i»xt birth. For wnMhSm cp. Majjhima, IH, 242 11, 97). 

44. If O’s t«Et had had mmmkgaya, it is not likely he would have omitted 
it ; and T’s text with the opposiri«m of seo^am and amian is stncwger A’s. 
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46« As birds collect on. the roosting tree and then go 
their separate ways again^ so inevitably the nnioii of beings 
ends ill their parting, 

47, x4.nd as the clouds come together and depart asunder 
again, so I deem the. meeting and severance of creatures that 

....draw breath, 

48, And since this world is in a state of continuous 
separating, therefore the feeling that ' this is mine ’ is improper 
with regard to a coming together that is transitory as a dream. 

49, Trees are parted from the .colouring of their leaves, 
though it is connate with them. How much more then must 
there be a severance, of - one thing from another that is separate 
from it ? 

46. For the first line cp. xv, 33, and for vdmwhsa note in translation 
on iSf., i. 54. 

47. Gawronski would read rmtau in a as more in accord with Aivagliosa’s 
syntax. I doubt tps ; he uses a-singular verb' with double subject several 
-iiines. 

48. A difficult verse. Vipralabhya is used in the sense of mpmUmbha, 
the ‘ parting ’ of lovers, an extension from ‘ deception ‘ disappointment ^ 
T gives the literal sense of ‘ deceive ’ and also the derived sense of ^ separate ’ ; 
and 0 renders by hmi (Giles 6326), used in this text for ‘ separate e.g. vii. 
47. Ydti with the gerundive implies continuous or habitual action, pcssibly 
here In a passive sense, ‘ is being continually separated , as is apparently 
the construction at S., vii. 15. A’s paraspmram is difficult and T’s curious 
phyir-^Tia, while apparently indicating the text reading, would perhaps be better 
amended to phyi-^ma. G translates 'separating of their own accord*. For 
mamatm, see note on smtd on verse 10 above ; 0, as I understand it, has ' It 
is not proper to reckon relatives as mine*. I follow Schmidt in taking 
aamdgame as dependent on ifmTmdvam. It should be noted that FP quotes 
this and the two preceding verses and follows them with seven more verses 
on the same subject, which are not in our text, though the simile of verse 49 
is included in them. This is the only ease where in a quotation by FP of a 
l^assage from this poem verses not to be found in our text are added, and it 
is hard to account for them.' A, T and V agree in the extent of the text, 
but verse 49 is laconic in argument, as G evidently felt, and perhaps the author 
’of the original of the FP or someone else expanded the passage to make it 
■ iclear, ■ without the addition being received In the standard- text* 
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50. Since such is the ease then, my good friend, be not 
afiiicted; go your way. But if your affection tarries, still go 
and then return again. 

61. And you should say to the folk in Kapilavastu, who 
keep regard for me, “ Quit your love for him and hear his resolve. 

52- Either, he says, he will quickly come back, after 
destroying birth and death ; or, lacking in right effort and 
failing to reach the goal, he will perish.” ” 

53. On hearing his speech, Kanthaka, the finest of steeds, 
licked his feet and shed scalding tears. 

54. With his webbed hand, which was marked with 
svastikas and bore the wheel sign on the pahn, the prince 
stroked Kanthaka and spoke to him as if he were his comrade 
of like age : — 

56. ‘ Do not shed tears, Kanthaka ; you have displayed 

the qualities of a good horse. Be patient ; this your toil ^11 
soon bring forth ite fruit.” 

56. Then he resolutely took from Chanda’s hand the 
sharp sword which had a jewelled hilt and was decorated with 
gold inlay, and drew it from the scabbard, as if he were drawing 
a snake from a hole. 


61. A’s reading in a is nonsense, and T and 0 are clearly right in 
indicating that °ksepith is an inversion of °peksam ; cp, the similar variant in 
Co.’s ix. 71. It would be closer palseographically to A, if we amended byas 
to bcaa in T, i.e. casmSeu sapekfaTh. Kapilavastu is preferable to °vastu • 
cp. verse 30 above and the MSS. of S. ’ 

52. I accept C’s reading in 6 as the best ; cp. note on verse 16 above. 

For soe 8 ,^ adv. 22. 

63. ' Cp. Mh»., II, 166, and, for the next verse as well, the description in 
VimdnmMm, SI. 

According to tradititai Kanthaka was bom on the same day as the 
Biidd&a^ hence myaspamt is significant. 

65. The absence of *«* is unnsnal ; bhamd iU or bMvaiv iii ? 

66. How did Co.’s MBS. come to have T’a reading, not A’s, in 6 ? 0 
haa t]» prince ’, bnt cannot be relied on in such matters. The pracMoe of 
totting down a bait on a lino mto a make’rtole and drawing the snake out bv 

It IS said still to pwisi in Indm. 
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57. Having nnsheatlied it with its Made dark Mne as a 
Mile lotus petal, he cut off his decorated headdress with the 
hair enclosed in it and rossed it with the muslin trailing from 
it into the air, as though tossing a goose into a lake. 

58. And the inhabitants of Heaven caught it reverently, 
as it was thrown, with the intention of worshipping it, and the 
divine hosts paid it due adoration in Heaven with celestial 
honours. 

59. But when he had divorced his ornaments and sheared 
off the royal splendour of his head, he looked at his garments 
with their embroidery of golden geese, and in his steadfastness 
longed for a hermit’s robe. 

60. Then an inhabitant of Heaven of purified nature, 
knowing his thoughts, took on the form of a hunter of deer and 


57. O’s * dark kair ’ implies that he construed utpalapaMtanthm with 
°keSam, but it is better to take it with T to the sword and it thus gives point 
to the unusual niskdsya, i.e. he causes as it wore the bud of the lotus to open 
out to show the blue petal. On the verse generally, see Goomaraswamy, 
JJRAS,, 1928, 822. The difficulty lies in arhmka, which may mean silk cloth or- 
may, as T takes it, be equivalent to cwMm; parallel ambiguities occur else- 
where, but only when amiuha is at the end of a compound. By itself it is 
fTrobably not equivalent to as Apte gives it, but is mhM with ha added 
for the purpose of ending a compound. Op, i?., x. 9, ^iiupahmdha, v. 52, 
vi. 27, etc. VasamdaUd, 92, Kdd., 72. If it is from amm, it caimot refer to the 
actual threads of the cloth, for they were not cut. The Buddha’s hair was 
bound up in the headdress and he outs through the hair below it. AmMsa 
is therefore to be understood as (1) ‘ cloth ’, i.e. the muslin wrapped rcjjund 
the framework of the headdress like a modem pagri, and (2) amia in the sense 
of rays of light only, . ^ ^ ^ 

59. Compare 5 with the more elaborate imagery of v. 51-52. Vifra- 
vdsa comes primarily from vas^ ‘ cut as fmvdsyamdTia does in that passage 
(see notes in text and in addenda of translation), and secondarily implies 
‘ banishment *, the sense T gives it ; for the latter cp. Vvmya, III, 198, 263. 
The implication of m is too obvious to need explaining. For the embroidery 
of geese Leumann compares a Jain passage, and Gawronsld KumaramrMihma^ 
V. 67 ; scfO also iii 82, i70., ch._ vn, p. 63, 1. 12, 'M,, 3^. 25. 

60. i.e. a iSuddhavasa deity, as 0 expr^e^ly states. 
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approached him, wearing- ochre-coloured clothes. To him the 
scion of the Sakya king spake : — 

61. “ Your holy ochre-coloured rdbe, the mark of a seer, 
does not go with this murderous bow. Therefore, good sir, 
if you are not attached to it, hand it over to me and accept 
this one of mine.” 

62. “O giver of desires”, the hunter said, “although by 
this garment I cause the deer to trust me near them and then 
kill them, yet if, 0 Sakra-like prince, you have any use for it, 
take it then and give me the white one.” 

63. Then with the greatest joy he took the hermit’s 
dress and gave up the silk raiment. But the hunter, assuming 
his heavenly form again, went to heaven with the white clothes. 

64. Then, when he departed thus, the prince and the 
groom marvelled greatly and straight entertained all the more 

for the forest dress. 

66. Then he dismissed the weeping Chandaka and, 
wearing the ochre robe and bearing the fame of his steadfastness, 


62. T indicates niMnmi in b, not nihanyam (‘I can kill ’), wJucn is 
perhaps closer to A palseographically. AfSt apparently must mean ‘ near ’ 
here, a well authenticated meaning, but its use with visvasya is a little difficult 
and perhaps it should be taken with nihanmi ; or could it mean ‘ giving them 
confidence from far oS '? Its signification at 8., v. 13, is also doubtful. The 
point is that, as countless authors down to Rudyard Kipling tell us, deer are 
not afraid of holy men and associate with them ; the robe is intended to deceive 
them- into thinking the hunter a fsi. A'upap&ilcaaviira, §74, oddly enough 
mentions a class of ascetic known as tnigaliiddhaga. T’s hamamrat seems 


64. expletive ; cp. S., vi. 9, and note in text. 

66. The reading in 6 is uncertain, though T and C show clearly that A’s 
mimd stands fmr a word meaning ‘ wearing ’. Samvid can hardly have this 
mm, and miwrt, better pahec^phioally, seems more forced, if to be taken 
as equal to MfSyammefia of LV., oh. xxiv, 382,.than the sanMrt which I 
have preferred. DhrUBrtMft is apparently C’s authority for his ‘ carefully 
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moved majestically to where the hermitage was, resembling 
the monarch of the stars enveloped in a silnset cloud. 

66. Then when Ifis master went thence to the penance 
grove in his discoloured clothes and free from desire for rule, 
the groom flung up his arms and, wailing bitterly, fell to the 
ground. 

67. Looking back once more, he wept aloud and clasped 
the horse, Kanthaka, with his arms. Then in despair he 
lamented again and again and started for the city with his 
body, but not with his mind. 

68. Sometimes he brooded and sometimes he lamented, 
sometimes he stumbled and sometimes he feU. So journeying 
in grief under the force of his devotion, he performed many 
actions on the road in complete abandon. 

as the word mmdhyd would lead one to expect ; C mentions both and so does 
not commit himself. 

66. Did T take °vdsasi to ms, ‘ shine ’ ? Yivama should not be translated 
‘mean ’ ; it refers to the hasaya colour, op. 8., v. 53, and Jai., xii. 19, and 
122, 9. 
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CANTO VII 

Entby into the Penance Geove. 

L Then since his state of longing ■ for the forest had 
freed him from all attachments, Sarvarthasiddha left the 
weeping tear-faced Chanda and proceeded to the hermitage^ 
overpowering it with his beauty, as if he were a Siddha. 

2. With the gait of the kiiTg of beasts the prince entered 
that arena of deer, himself like a deer, and, though be had 
given up his royal trappings, the majesty of his person was 
such as to hold the eyes of the anchorites. 

3. For the wheel-bearers, accompanied by their wives 
and standing with their yoke-poles in their hands, gazed, 
just as they were, in their excitement on him who was like 

L SarmrthcmddJia is probably to be understood in its actual sense as 
well as a proper name, and siddha in d means not only the mythical nsia referred 
to also x. 6, but a man who has reached enlightenment. 

2. T may understand m^garaja as ‘ king of the deer ", but 0 translates 

‘ lion *. The point of mfgamt in 6 is not obvious ; perhaps it refers to the 
colour of the princess dress as being like that of a deerskin {or of a lion 1), 
so accounting for EP"s substituting for b that he was ‘ clad in a Mmya robe 
■only,"."' , . . , , . . 

3. For the following description, see Eggers, Dm Dhammnira der 

VaiBamsaa (Gottingen, 1929), pp. i8ff., but it is difficult to determine, the 
class referred to in this verse, as they cannot be definitely identified with any 
of the various kinds of ascetics who are accompanied by their wives. It is 
natural to take cahf'iidJkcira as meaning those who are branded with the discus 
of Yi§nu and to understand yuga as a ‘ carrying-pole ", which wandering ascetics 
earned (DlgAa, 1, 101, and Eggers, op. cit, 88, note on iii. 8) and which explains 
the compaa*ison to oxen with heads bowed down under the yoke ; the practice 
of branding is * ailed mhradhdru'$a at Sarmdariaimsamgraha (ed. A.S.S.), 53, 
The word mhr&dkam oocui^ for a kind of ascetic at MBL, xiv. 429, and Utpala 
on xv, 1, gives it ^ a synonym of mmka (cp. JBfh. Ar,^ Up^ iii. 

1). & mkradkam may be the same as 'mkf&cam mentioned at 
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Indra, and did not stir, like beasts of burden with balf-bowed 
heads. 

4. And though the Brahmans, who had gone out to fetch 
fuel and had returned with their arms fuU of wood, flowers 
and kma grass, were pre-eminent in austerities and had their 
minds fuUy trained, yet they went to see him and did not go 
to their huts. 

5. And the peacocks rose up in delight and uttered cries 
as at the sight of a black rain-cloud ; and the restte-eyed deer 
and the ascetics who grazed like deer let their grass fall and 
stood facing liim. 

6. And although the cows, that gave milk for the oblations, 
had already been milked, yet such was the Joy produced in 
them at the sight of him, the lamp of the Iksvaku race, shinin g 
hke the rising sun, that their teats flowed again. 

7. “ Is he the eighth Vasu or one of the Asvins come 
down to earth ? ” Such were the voices raised loud by the 
sages there in their amazement on seeing him. 

xiii. 6493-6497, and perhaps also the same as cdkrika of ib., xii. 2646. The 
commentary on the latter glosses cakrika with sakatika. The KA. also alludes 
to cahrgearaa at iv. 4 (see Meyer’s translation, 330, n. 3, and additional note, 
p. 816) and vii. 17, 63, at the latter of which their sakatas are mentioned. 
Fancaratra, i. 9, cahradhirmya dharmamkatim, has probably something else 
in mind. These passages suggest that Co. may have been right in taking 
yuga literally as ‘ yokes ’, but if so, in view of C’s ‘ making the weights carried 
on their shoulders to be held by their hands ’ and of the fact that yokes are not 
ordinarily held in the hand, the reference may be to ascetics who drew carts 
likenxen. As I am not certain of the sense, i leave the translation ambiguous, 
Tathaim seems pointless, and the translation ‘ just as they were ’ open to 
doubt ; read taimiva 1 

4. T’s reading in a may well be correct. In 6 it takes favitra in the 
sense of ‘ pure ’ and I may be wrong in following Co.’s rendering. With the 
reading havir in a, pavitra should perhaps be translated ‘ clarified butter ’, 
a meaning so far known only to the later lexica. 

6. Unnam is often used of clouds, but G and T are both agreed against 
i’s reading. , 

6. T is two syllables short in c, omitting the word for ‘ cows ’ 
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8. For like a second form, of the chief of the gods, or 
like the magnificence of the world of moving and stationary 
beings, he illnmined the entire grove, as if he were the sun 
come down of his own accord. 

9. Then, when those hermits duly honoured and invited 
him, he in return did honour to the supporters of dliaTim with 
a voice like a cloud full of rain. 

10. Then he, who d^ired liberation, traversed the her- 
mitage which was crowded with folk, desirous of Pai’adise 
and working to accumulate merit, and steadfastly he viewed 
their various austerities. 

11. And when the benign one had viewed the various 
austerities of the ascetics in that fsenahce grove, he thus addressed 
a certain anchorite who Was following him, in order to ascertain 
the truth : — 

12. “As I have never seen a hermitage till to-day, I am 
unacquainted with this method erf dkarrm. Will you therefore 
kindly explain to me what is your resolve and to what point 
itis directed ?” 

13. Then the twiee-bom, who took delight in austeriti^, 
described in due order to the bull of the ^akyas, a very bull 
in prowess, the particularities of the austerities and the fruit 
thereof : — 

14. “ Uncultivated food, that which grows in the water, 
leaves, water, fruit and also roots, this is what the sages live 

8. This seems to be tbe only occurrence in literature of Lekhar^abha as 
a nsnne for Indra, though appewing in the lexica as early as the . 

9. I have preferred sambko’rM^ in d, because it is closet to A and because 
repetitive expressions such as saj^jahda seem to occur more:.in less stylish, 
work. 

11. Fitew in d may imply ‘ extravagances 

13. Or f^ahTumkramaya,'' stepping like a bull Though C and T agree 
a^kinst A in d, I do not consider their reading usable. 

14. jSdiile jMwrtkttaw refers to satvato (Eggests, op. cit., 22). C has for b, 

■ Bmm eat roots, stalks and leaves ; others again eat flowers and fruit omitting 
toya. 
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on 'in accordance with the scriptures; hut there are various 
separate alternatives. 

15. , Some, live likf the birds., by what they can pick up 
from the grounds others graze on grass like- the deer, and others 
pass -their time with ' the _ snakes, turned into- anthills- by the- 
forest wi,iid. - , ■ 

16. Some gain their subsistence by laborious potinding 
with stones., others eat only what has been husked by , their 
own teeth, and some again -cook for others and meet their needs 
on aiij^thing that may be left over. 

17. Some with their coils ^ of matted hair soaked with 
water twice offer oblations to Agni with sacred texts; others 
plunge into the water and dwell with the fishes, their bodies 
scored by turtles. 

18. With such austerities accumulated for the due time, 
they win by the higher to Paradise, by the lower to tlie world 
of mem For Hiss is obtained by- the path of siiffering; for 
.biiiss, they say, is the ultimate end of d/wwa.” 


15. ' The second line implies no doubt that they .lived on air, C’s * -.air- 
-inlia.liiig ,s:aake-|ps ^ and one could construe mrtayanii mmmamMim m' 
* feed on the forost-wind ^ But as I understand it, the wind piles up earth 
round the motionless ascetics lying on the ground, turning them into anthills, 
md thus giving them an additional _ resemblance to snakes who are often, 
mentioned as living in anthills. Eor mmfmmM, BodhimrymMfa, viii. 86. 

16. The aimakuttm are described in a and the damtolukkdihM in k O's 

version of u T's * what they pick up with their teeth * in h are therefore 
hifeiior. . - - - ■■ ■ ■ 

17. The exact point of. the first line escapes me ; is the reference to those 
who live in wet clothes in winter 1 But a parallel passage at xxiii. 22, su^ests 
a reference only to bathing three times and making oblations twice a day. 
The reading in d is doubtful and T may be preferable. C is no help (‘ fish-r^is 
practising water-dweiliug ’). 

18. For c ep. liajjhimi, 1, 93, andll, 93, and MUifiimpanka^ 243. Whether 

one should read as sugg^ted by A or T’s mk'kam in i depends on the 

meaning given to mUam. The point is settled by Mmn%, xi 235, iaparnnkim 
Mam mrmm daimfMBu^akam mkimm ; so the commentary on i. 2, 47, 
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19 . The child of the. lord of men listened to these and the 
like statements of the anchorites ; though ho had not yet 
reached the perception of reality, he was not satisfied and said 
these words in an undertone to himself : — 

20. ‘‘ Seeing that asceticism in its varied kinds is suffering 
by nature, and that the reward of asceticism is Paradise at 
the highest, and that all the worlds are subject to change, 
truly this labour of the hermitages is to small effect. 

2L Those who forsake their dear kindred and worldly 
pleasures to practise restraint for the sake of Paradise, truly 
they, when parted from its delights, will travel again to far 
greater bondage. 

22. And he, who by the bodily tons Known as austerities 
strives for the continuance of being in order to indulge passion, 
does not perceive the evfis of the cycle of existence and seeks 
by suffering nothing but suffering. 

23. Living creatures are ever in fear of death and yet 
they aim by their efforts at a fresh birth ; and with the persis- 
tence of active being death is inevitable. Therefore they 
drown in that very thing of which they are afraid. 

24. Some enter into labour for the sake of this world, 
others undergo toil for the sake of Paradise. Truly living 
beings, making themselves miserable in their hopes of bliss, 
miss their goal and fall into calamity. 

25. It is not indeed that I blame the effort, which leaves 
aside the base and is directed to a higher object, but rather 
the wise with a like toil should do that in which the need for 
further effort ceases. 


and cp. BhNS,, xxii. '142, and a quaint skit 
r&tm 8. ffP’s ‘ therefore sufferirig is the cause of »i! pleasure ^ 
Imrm its reading mrortaia. 

19, A, idi. 14, repeats d aliuiBt verbatim in a different metre. 

21. I take to * when parted ^ from the Joys of Paradise, 

merely,: esprmses the future. 
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26. But if mortification of the body in this world is 
dimrma, then the body’s pleasure is contrary to dltarma; if 
pleasure is obtained in the hereafter by pieans of dharma, then 
dharrm in this world bears as its fruit what is contrary to 
dharma. 

27. Inasmuch as it is mider the direction of the mind 
that the body acts and ceases to act, therefore it is the taming 
of the mind only that is required. Apart from the mind the 
body is nothing but a log. 

28. If merit is held to derive from purity of food, then 

merit accrues also to the deer and even to those men who are 
excluded from the rewards of dharrm and on whom by sqme 
fault of their destiny wealth has turned its back. - 

29. But again, if it is the intention that' is the Cause 
of acquiring merit in the case of suffering, should not the same 
intention be- applied in the case of pleasure ? Or if the, intention 
is no criterion in the case of pleasure, is not the intention no 
criterion in the case of suffering ? 

30. Similarly for those who sprinkle water on themselves 
to purify their deeds, acting on the assumption that it is a 
tlrtha, in that case too their satisfaction is restricted to the 
feelings ; for water will not make a sinner pure. 

31. For if whatever water has been touched by the virtuous 
is claimed as a tlrtha on earth, then it is only the virtues that 
I regard as the tlrtha, but beyond aE doubt the water is just 
water.” 

'■ ■ ■ / ■ 

26. Sukha is defined by the Abhidharma as ‘ bodily pleasure ’ in contrast 

to ‘ mental hapjnness 

27. Marme^ ceiaa and ciUa are synonyms in this verse. 

28. I take the reference in c to be to those who under the rules of caste 
could not practise the higher forms of Brahmanicai religion. The iniplication, 
explicitly stated by C, is that they are too poor to afford anything but food 
such as hermits live on. 

30. The hmrt is the scat of iho feelings ; hence the translation in c. If 
T*s ’aya is right in c, we miu-.t amend in ab to . . spfiaty , , .prmrUaJ^m 

31. Cp. the play on the meanings of iif^ in jSI, L 8. 

.7 
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32. As he thus discussed various points with pro vision 
of many arguments, the sun went to its setting. Then he 
entered' the grove, where was the holy" quiet of austerities and 
where the trees were discoloured by the smoke of the oblations. 

33. ' It was in full activity, a workshop as it were of 
dharrm^ with the transference elsewhere of the blazing sacrificial 
fires, with its throngs of seers who had completed their ablutions 
and with the shrines of the gods humming with the din of 
prayers. 

34. And there he, who resembled the night-making orb, 
passed several nights, examining the austerities, and after 
considering them aU and forming a judgement on them, he 
departed from that place of austerities. 

36. Then the hermits followed him, their minds drawn 
to his beauty and majesty, just as great seers follow Dhamm, 
as it withdraws from a land overrun by infidels. 

36. Then he saw the ascetics with their fluttering coils 

32. Tapa^^pfuMfiM was tiBUsiated by Co. as if praSdfiMapa^, wMeb bias 
been generally rejected except by Speyer. The point is settled by the use of 
MnM at B., L 27 

33. The same points are selected for the description of a hermitage in 
S.j i. 11. Gawrohski was the first to see the real sense of the verse, but harmdnia 
is not exactly a ' forge ^ but a ' workshop a sense common in KA . ; Medhatithi 
on Marm, vii. 62, defines it as including sugar mills, distilleries and the like. 
It is an extension of meaning from the sens© common in Buddhist Sanskrit 
and Pali of ‘ business ‘ occupation to the place where the business Ls carried 
on. The reference here is to a place where gold or other metal is worked by 
heating it, quenching it with water and hammering it (cp. xv, 66^9, and 
xvi, 65-66). Agfdhoira "ifi the sense of ‘ sacrificial fire * is very rare. For 
hos^ cp. ho^mha in KA*^ u. 4. 

34. The third pMa Is hopelessly corrupt. I translate T which cannot 
be put back into- Sanskrit {jp^mcdiidya the most probable), but C is perhaps 
jtteawr the origmal reading. For the context requires something approaching 
the adverse judgement on austerities in B,, iii. 2. Possibilities are mrmm 
ptaMkppya tapai ca maiyd and mrmm pradlc^epyam atai ca matm, but it is 
not a oaae for putth^ a conjecture into the text. 

36. I have retained the difficult ^IMm in a, as T .has it .also, but should 
p^er Huitzsch’s It nmy however be merely a way of writing 
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of hair and clothes of bark, and in deference to their austerities 
he stopped by a beautiful auspicious tree on the roadside. 

37. Thereon the hermits approached the best of men and 
stood round him, and the oldest of them addressed him respect” 
fully with soft conciliatory words 

38. When you arrived, the hermitage became as it 
were full, with your departure it turns as it were into a desert. 
Therefore, my son, you should not quit us, as the loved life 
should not quit the body of one who wishes to live. 

39. For in front stands the holy mountain Himavat, 
frequented by Brahman seerg, royal seers and celestial seers ; 
and by its neighbourhood these very austerities of the ascetics 
become multiplied in efficacy. 

40. So too all round are holy pilgrimage places, very 
stairways to the sky and frequented by the celestial seers and 
the great •seers who are seK-controMed and whose beings are 
compact of dfmrma. 

41. And from here again it is proper to pursue only the 
northern direction for the sake of the highest dharma.^ but it 
would not be fitting for the wise man to move even a single 
step towards the south. 


'ciothes’, unfortiHiately not adequately authenticated. T in fact inserts 
another word zur-phmi (^mkhd) into the compound and may thereby indicate 
the Sanskrit word khela by rol-pa and the meaning by the other. Asvaghosa 
uses mmrodfm for ‘ liking % ‘ having a friendly feeling for B,, xiii. 48 ; 
hence the translation. To render aimrudiujiinulm ‘ considering ’ or 
‘ approving * would go against the context, 

37. T appears to be cormpt in having lidi rabdu Mi for the text's UL 
40. For b cp. Oil, III, 44, svargmopamriipam. In the last liae of T 
eJien-po~T7iams is |>robabiy copied from the previous line in place of dan-ldan- 
rmim^ which would give the text. Here again Co.'s MBS. have T's reading 
against A. 

’ 41 . The idea of the xiorih being auspicious and the south inauspicious is 
so frequently mentioned in the Upanisads and elsewhere that references are 
uniiecessary. 
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42. But if you do not ^sh to live in the penance grove, 
because you have seen here one who neglects the rites or is 
impure from having fallen into an adulterated dharma, mention 
it and Just be pleased to dwell here. 

43. For we here desire to have you, who are as it were 
a depositary of asceticism, for our companion in asceticism. 
For to abide in company with you who are like Indra would 
bring success to Brhaspati.” 

44. When the chief of the ascetics had thus spoken in 
the midst of the ascetics, he, the chief of the wise, declared 
his inward feelings, inasmuch as he had made a vow for the 
annihilation of existence ; — 

45. At such a display of their feelings towards me on 
the part of the upright-souled sages, the supporters of religion, 
whose delight in hospitality makes them like one’s own kindred, 
my Joy is extreme and I feel highly honoured. 

46. To put it in a word, I am as it were bathed by these 
affectionate words, which touch my heart, and, as I am a novice 
in dharrm, my pleasure now shows itself doubled. 

47. When I reflect that I am about to go away, leaving 
you thus engaged, who are so hospitable and have shown me 


42. T divides samldfvadhartm=^apatUo: I understand ydvaf aa=ldvac 
ca, this use of the relative beiog not uncommon in ASvagho?a. 

43. NidMwi means rituaUy the ‘ putting down ’ of the sacred fites, and 
topdh, is perhaps to he understood therefore as the ‘ heat ’ of a fire lad 
Tnders’ reading is better than the text, but not adequately substantiated by T 

46 Co., foUowed by the other translators, understands that the joy felt 
by the Buddha when he first grasped the idea of dharma is redoubled ■ but I 
do not see how this can be extracted from the Sanskrit, which as it ’stands 
means that the Buddha as a novice in dhanm (Gawronski first pointed this 
out as the meai^ of navagrdha) is particularly gratified at his treatment, as 
d he were already a i^er of ascetics. I am not quite sure however that the 
t«t is in orfCT and should like to amend samprati to tarn prati (i.e. towards 
dhanm), which would be clearer and agree more closely' with C’s ‘ Hearine 
what you say, stEl more I ta^ pleasure in reverence for dharma ’ 
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such very great kindness, I feel indeed as mnck grief as I did 
when quitting my kinsfolk. 

48. But your dhdrrm aims at Paradise, while my desire 
is for release from rebirth and leads me not to wish to dwell 
in this grove. For the dAarwo of cessation from activity is 
apart from the continuance of active being. 

49. It is not for dissatisfaction on my part or for an 
offence committed by anyone else that I am going forth from 
this grove ; for you are all like the great seers, in that you take 
your stand on a dAorwia that conforms with the primeval ages.” 

50. Thus the prince spoke words, gracious and full of 
meaning, very gentle yet determined and dignified ; and the 
ascetics then felt the highest degree of reverence for Mm. 

51. But a certain twice-bom there, who was in the habit 
of lying in the ashes, taU and ydth his hair in a tuft, clothed 
in tree-bark, with reddish eyes and a long tMn nose, and carrying 
a waterpot in one hand, spoke to him thus : — 

52. “ Wise sir, noble in sooth is your resolve, ir that, 
young as you are, you have seen the dangers of birth ; for he 
who, on a right consideration of Paradise and final salvation, 
decides for final salvation, only he truly exists in reality. 

63. For those who are possessed by passion desire to go 
to Paradise by means of all those sacrifices, austerities and 

48. I follow (^. in d ; alternatively, ‘ the dharma of nivi^i is destroyed 
hj pravrtti’. 

60. I know of no suitable sense for T’s garbhitam. Oarmiam, if the 
original reading, would seem to be treated as a formation from guru ; but I 
can find no exact parallel for the meaning I give it, except viii. 67 below. 

61. Bhaamaiayin shows that he was a Saiva ascetic. In the second line 
A is much rubbed and of the third letter of d only the loop of fat is visible. 

62. Ulie exact meaning of so ’sti, which, though rewritten and difficult 
to read in A, is corroborated by T, is uncertain in d ; C omits the pddo. 

83. There can be no doubt that the phraseology here is deliberately 
SSmkhya ; rSga is for rc^'os, and for the first gmoa. Arada is a S5>mkhya 
teacher of moib^a according to c^to xii, and it is to be remembered that 
Buddhism had its counterpart to the theory of the guvm, as elaborated by pre- 
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r^trictioBs ; but those who ha¥e absolute goodness battle with 
passion as with an enemy and desire to attain Iberation. 

64. If therefore this is your settled purpose, go speedily 
to Vindhyakostha. There dwells the sage Arada, who has 
gained insight into final beatitude. 

55. From him yon will learn the path of the tattma, and, 
if it pleases yon, yon will follow it. Bnt since your resolution, 
I see, is such, yon will depart, rejecting his theory also. 

66. For this face of yours has a straight high nose, large 
long eyes, a red lower lip with white sharp teeth, and a thin 
red tongue ; and as such, it is sure to drink up to the very 
last drop the ocean of what is to be known. 

classical Samkhya, in its doctrines of the three roots of good, hiMlamuldni, 
which correspond to saUm^ and of the three roots of evil, ahuialamuldni, 
which corjrespond to rajas and iamas. The last finds no place here, because the 
verse deals only with those who use effort for some good purpose. This inter- 
pretation is home out by B., xxvi. 10, which describes as the Samkhya view 
that rajas plus tamos leads to evil, and rajas plus saUva to good. 

54. Bid Samkhya teachers specially frequent the Vindhyas ? There 
was a Samkhya teacher known as Vindhyavasin, and the Samkhya system, 
or a special school of it, is called Vindhyamsiid at TattvasamgraMf pp. 22, 27. 

55. TaMmmdrga could also mean the ‘ path to truth but the reference 
must surely he to the twenty-five Samkhya tattvas, enumerated xii. 18-20. The 
construction of the second line is obscure. Tarnim is impossible, because of 
bhavdn and the verbs in the third person. But if we read as in the text, 

matib means pr^umahly the Buddha’s imti^ and this corresponds to 0, 
which. Takahusu translated {NQGW, 1896, 2), ‘ (but according as) I perceive 
thy inclination, I fear that thou wilt (or, it will) not be at rest It would 
perhaps be better to understand, * As I see your resolution, so you will fear 
that it (sc. Arada’s doctrine) is not Sdrda \ It is best to take pa^dmi as an 
interjection, in which ca^, if it were not for the order of the words, one would 
naturally constme matis ta^isd yathd ydsyati. But we have a similar odd 
coestructian in viii* 19, of ycdM without a correlative in the sense of ^ since 
* in view of the fact that \ and I translate accordingly. The alternatives are 
to toidastand a concealed conditional, ‘ But if your decision (or, wisdom) is 
sudi as I see it, then you will depart, etc. ’ or to take nuUilj as the subject 
of yds^ad ; for this last may be a simple auxiliary here, as Cappeller takes it, 
the die cdrlain instance of tli% use in the poot bdng at 5, 
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57. But it is clear from your unfathomable depth, from 
your brilliance and from your bodily signs, that you iku obtain 
on earth a position as't jacher, such as was not won even by the 
seers of the golden age.” 

58. Then the king’s son replied, “ Very well ”, and, saluting 
the seers, proceeded on his way ; and the hermits too, after 
showing him due honour, entered the penance grove. 

67. For tMs use of the relative without a correlative in the sense of 
‘ in view of ‘ having regard to see the Introductioix, 

68 There does not seem to be auy exact parallel to this use ot awwoMd ; 
0 understands pradalc?ii),ikrtya. 
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CANTO VIII 

Lamentations in the eaeace. 

1 Then, when his master had gone to the forest in 
self-renouneenient, the dejected groom did his utmost to 
repress his grief on the road; he'^ ertheless his tears did not 
cease to flow. 

2. But he now- took eight days to traverse tne same road, 
which by his lord’s command he had covered in a single night 
with the horse ; for he was ever thinking of the separation from 
his master. 

3: And the horse Kanthaka, powerful as he was, travelled 
onward with flagging feelings and all his fire lost ; and though 
decked with ornaments as hefo^, yet without his master he 
seemed to have lost his beauty. 

4. And turning back towards the penance grove, he 


1. For d cp. Jdty viii. 42, where Gawronski would amend samciksipe 
to mmcihsiye, but mmcihdpe would do there, ‘ grew less ^ , Cik§ipe caiiuot 
have this meaning, and ciJcsiye must be taken to be certain on the basis of 
C and T. 

3; The text of the first line is uncertain. I would have accepted T's 
reading in as giving the best sense, if C did not seem to postulate some such 
text as. that I have adopted with slight modification from A. In 5 T evidently 
read tatarm hhmem as a single compound of which the second part was 
obMvefm ; therefore the first part cannot end in a, which makes it hard to 
restore. Tern in d seems to require a specific mention of the prince in the 
first line and hMmim by itself is difficult ; C gives no help. One possibility, 
too speculative for insertion in the text without further support, is mabhartra- 
bhdvem, pateographically sound and which might have been deliberately 
altered op the ground of bhar^ appearing three times in the two preceding 
verses. 

4. 5’or*the accusative after ahhirmikha, to which Prasada objects, see the 

ipst«noet quoted in 4he PIf 
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neighed loudly and often, in a mournful tone. And, though 
overcome with hunger, he took no pleasure on the road in grass 
or water as before and would not take either. 

5. Then in due course they approached the city named 
after Kapila, which seemed empty like the sky without the sun, 
now that it was deserted by the magnanimotxs prince, whose 
being was concentrated on the weal of the world. 

6. That very same city-grove, though stUl gay with 
lotus-covered waters and adorned with trees in full bloom, 
was now like a forest and no longer brilliant with citizens; 
for all their happiness had gone. 

7. Then those two came slowly to the city as if going 
to a funeral bathing rite, while melancholy men wandered 
round them, depressed and with eyes struggling with tears, 
and seemed to stop them from proceeding. 

8. And when the townsfolk saw the arrival of the pair 
without the bull of the Sakya race and that they were walking 
with drooping bodies, they shed tears in the road, as happened 
of old when the chariot of Dai^-ratha’s son returned. 

9. Thereon the folk burst into tears and followed behind 
Chandaka along the road, saying in the access of their grief, 

5. W thinks verses 5 and 6 interpolations, the matter being covered by 

7. But verses 4 and 7 do not join well, and verse 6, describing the grove 
outside the city, which, as Formichi points out, is the same as that of canto 
iv (kts^a referring to 'pnram in verse b), shows that upajagmatuh means 
^ approached \ not ‘ arrived at ’ ; I see no adequate ground for doubting the 
verses. At first sight T seems to read in d as in the text plus ItJbras-med {vrthd, 
aphala) and might therefore have had the nonsensical vind vriM ; but as the 
same locution appears in 37c below, it is probably only a roundabout way of 
distinguishing vindkrfu from vind, 

7. For apamdtam cp. Mm., ii. 41, 20 ; see also Th^dthd, 469 (misunder- 
stood in Psalms of the Sisters). The simile recurs at B., xxiv. 63. 

8. T reads m for rsabJui again at xii. 11. Note vind separated from the 
word it governs. 

9. Manyu may mean ‘ wrath ’ here (so Co.) or " sorrow ’ (so T). The 
people’s words can be understood as a single sentence, as T construes it, but 
the position of asau speaks for Cb.’s division, which I follow. 
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“ Where is the king’s son, the delight of the town and kingdom ? 
You have carried him off.” 

10. Then he said to those devoted people, “ It is not I 
who am deserting the king’s son. On the contrary, it was by 
him in the uninhabited forest that for all my tears T and the 
householder’s garb were dismissed together.” 

11. When the people heard those words of his, they came 
to the conclusion that it was in truth a superhuman deed ; 
for they did not restrain the tears that fell from their eyes and 
blamed the state of mind which arises from the fruit of the 
self. 

12. Thereon again they said, “ This very day let us go 
to the forest, where he, whose stride is as that of the king 
of elephants, has gone. Without him we have no wish to live, 
like embodied beings, when the senses have decayed. 

13. This city without him is the forest, and that forest 

i 1. The sigruficant word in the text is pcUad ; for, while A might read 
pcdad mjdhruJ^ with T, to talk of shedding falling tears is pleonastic and bad 
style. Therefore one must read patad dhi, and the particle hi shows the 
s^ond line to be an explanation of or a statement in support of the first. This 
leads me to reject Luders’ conjecture in 6 ; I do not think C really supports it 
and the sentiment of vismaya according to verse 50 below is inconsistent with 
tears. The first line implies that they thought the prince’s deed too difficult 
to imitate, and the second gives the reason ; they could not stop weeping and 
their minds were still doihinated by the idea of self, the prince being nmmma 
{verse 1 ; cp. notes on vi. 10, 48). Atha in the next verse implies a change of 
mind on further thought.' T, who had a MS, which, as other passages prove, 
did not distinguish between dm and ddha^ seems to have been a syllable short 
m c and not to have understood d at all. My explanation is, subject to the 
different readings adopted, on all fours with that of Eormichi, who saw the 
light sense but could not extract it satisfactorily from the text before him. 

12. Query mrgari^avihrtmafk in 6 ? The translation of the second line 
follows Prasada ; Co. construes vigame as governing kinrindm. C may have 
possibly understood by vndriya the Abhidharma term jivit&ndriya^ but is not 
clear. 

IB, Windisch, i, Mil, n. 2, points out that, besides the quotation of this 
verse by Ujjvaladatta, Bayamukuta on the Amamkom attributes it to the 
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possessed of him the city. For without him our city has no 
beauty, like Heaven without the lord of the Maruts when 
Vrtra was slain.” 

14. Next the women betook themselves to the rows of 
windows, thinking that the prince had come back again, and 
when they perceived that the horse’s back was empty, they 
shut the windows again and wailed aloud. 

16. But the lord of men, who had undertaken religious 
observances for the recovery of his son and whose mind was 
afflicted by the vow and by grief, muttered prayers in the 
temples and performed various rites suitable to his intention. 

16. Then the groom, leading the horse, entered the palace, 
with the tears welling from his eyes and overcome with grief » 
as if his master had been carried off by an enemy warrior. 

17. And Kanthaka, penetrating into the royal dwelling 
and looking round him with tear-streaming eye, cried out 
with a loud voice as if proclaiming his suffering to the people. 

18. Then the birds which Hved in the palace and the 
favourite horses which were tethered near by gave back the 
charger’s cry, supposing the prince to have returned. 

Buddhacarita. Ujjvaladatta’s text is not an improvement, tat in b being 
required to correspond to idam in a. It is also quoted by the Durghaiavriti 
(ZIJ, 1932, 6), substituting vimrjitam in a and praiobhate in c. , The verse is 
cited to illustrate diva as a separate stem, an epic use. The separation of 
mud from its object occurs also at 7 and 12 above (op. ^hkavarttika, i. 2, 142). 
Mm., ii. 33, 23-24, for the sentiment. The killing of Vftra being equal to the 
murder of a Brahman, Indra hid himself after it in the waters, MBh., v. 2d9S. 

16. According to the PW, yudh, ‘warrior ’, is confined to the MBh. 
and the Harivamia. 

17. Pu^ena in c is odd but seems to be supported by C and 406 against 
T’s diptena, which means the shrill sound of an animal that is inauspicious 
and is so used at MBh., v. 6307 (for the origin of this sense, see ib., iv. 1290, 
and V. 4699). T’s bsal is for gscd, used in the Gapltstoira for paiu of a sound. 
Pwnuma is not possible, as it implies an auspicious sound. 

18. I have accepted Kem’s emendation in b, because the only authority 
giv«i by the PW for Sankita in this sense is B^atarangi^, iii. 288, where the 
correct meaning is ‘ fearing ’. 



19, Thewordingof aismiKEpeeted, butIwouldnotacceptGawronski’s 

ingenious conjecture 'srithout some authority for it. A’s reading seems impos- 
sible (It should be cancantai.) and it unrites ca and m so much alite that it may 

imve meant vancitd. 

20. The autumn cloud and the palace are both white ; hence the com- 
panson. 

‘ -..Wi, ^ nothing out of A’s &rjavaTcar%%hai]^, unless it could 

with the of their ears unadorned i.e. without the usual flowers placed 
in them, to d T divides eMm-yokbrail^, not a-harayoUmiJi, ; if yoktm means 
a string , tnis is not good sense. 

23. My tr^lation of nirSSmyam may be thought surprising; but the 
n^r IS toe 0 ^ 1 ^ of his servants and we get the same use cf the word at 
cwtified by T and C. Op. my remarks on J&., xxiii. 21, at JMAS, 

C tonslatM d ‘ Bke a go^ pkntw-tree blown down by a violent 
wmd , which suggests a difSe^ read|ng and a simile that fits with it^xtpata. 
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19. And the people who frequented .the precincts of the 
queens’ apartments were deceived by superabundant joy and 
thought from the way the horse Kanthaka neighed that the 
prince must be entering the palace. 

20. The women rushed hopefully out of the buildings, 
like lightning flashing from an autumn cloud ; they had been 
fainting with grief and now from the excess of their delight 
their eyes darted this way and that to see the prince. ° 

21. Their hair was hanging down, their silk attire filthy, 
their faces without coUyrium and their eyes struggling with 
tears ; thus the women no more shone with their toilet unper- 
formed than do the stara- paling at night’s close. 

22. Their feet were without anklets and not stained red, 
their faces were without earrings and their necks unadorned’ 
their hips, full by nature, were held in by no girdle, their breasts’ 
without their ropes of pearls looked as if they had been-robbed. 

23. The women’s eyes flooded with tears, as they saw 
only Chandaka and the horse without their master; with 
downcast faces they wept, like cows lowing in the midst of the 
Jungle when deserted by the herd-bull 

24. Then the lord of the earth’s chief queen, GautamI, 
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as affectionate for the son she had lost as a fond she-huffalo 
who has lost her calf, flung up her arms like a golden plantain- 
-tree with leaves tossing about, and fell weeping to the ground. 

26. Some of the other women, bereft of their brightness 
and with drooping arms and shoulders, seemed to become 
uneonscious through despondency ; they wailed not, they 
dropped no tears, they sighed not, they moved not, there they 
stood like figures in a picture. 

26. Other women, losing self-control, swooned from grief 
for their lord, and with streams pouring down their faces their 
eyes watered their breasts from which the sandalwood was 
banished, as a mountain waters the rocks with its streams. 

27. Then with the women’s faces whipped by the water 
from their eyes the royal dwelling resembled a pond with 
dripping lotuses whipped by rain from the clouds at the time 
of the first rains. 

28. As creepers waving in the wind strike themselves 
with their own tendrils, so these noble women beat their breasts 
with jewelless lotuslike hands, whose veins were hidden and 
whose fingers were plump and well-rounded so as to leave no 
interstices. 

29. And thus, as their close-set upstanding breasts shook 
under the blows of their hands, those women looked like rivers 

26. This verse was utilized by K&lidSsa for J?., iii. 15, and is (quoted at 
Kavyamimdmsa, p. 18. 

26. It is not certain what verb T had in c, perhaps the unauthenticated 
vyasik^ta ; the correct form of the perfect in earlier Sanskrit is skicirc, in later 
sipxAre. The comparison is against the rules, as dharadhara^ should be nom. 
pi. f. to correspond with striyaJ},. T may have had dharadharai, or, if nos is 
corrupt for mams, dharadharalp. 

27. For the simile op. 8., v. 52, and vi. 36. 

28. Co. and Schmidt imderstand nirantarail}, ‘ falling incessantly which 
would require the reading nirantaram against T as well as A. 

29. For sahila, which Kem rightly equated with sawMla, see T’s reading 
in iv. 29, and note there ; both it and unnata apply to the ducks, though this 
is not brought out in the translation. In the simile the rivers are the women. 
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with, pairs of Brahmmy ducks, . which are inade to tremble 
by the lotuses when blown about by the forest wind. 

30. And as they hurt their breasts with their hands, so 
they hurt their hands with their breasts. There the women, 
ah feelings of pity dulled, made their hands and breasts inflict 
mutual pains on each other. 

31. But then up spoke Yasodhara, her eyes reddened 
with anger, her voice choking with the bitterness born of 
despair, her bosom heaving with sighs, and tears streaming 
down with the grief she was enduring : — 

32. Where, Ohandaka," has he gone, my heart’s desire, 
after deserting me at night against my will while I slept ? 
My mind trembles, when both you and Kanthaka have returned, 
while three went forth together. 

33. Why do you weep here to-day, you brute, after 
doing me an ignoble, unkind, unfriendly deed ? Hold back 


and the Brahminy clucks the breasts ; these birds are too big to sit on lotuses, 
as Go. and Schmidt triinslate. The lotuses are the hands which do the beating, 
a stocik coinparison ; the wind blows t-he heads of the lotus-flowers about so 
that they hit the ducks. The verse would have given no trouble but for the 
use of the ambiguous kampita, which implies here ' made to shake " when 
beaten ; T spoils the point by translating ‘ trembling like lotuses when blown 
about by the wind I see no ground for amending mnmiiW {navdiiild^, 
Bdhtlingk, ghamnlld°, Kern). Bhartyliari uses the comparison in part in the 
description of a woman as a river, Brngdrakilakt, 81, proUu^apinmkitiadm^^- 
dv&twdyaic^havdlcaMhwtdMrdmbujodbkdsml , . . noMyam ; cp. also R., xvL 
63. 

30. Tasteless hyperbole to show the firmness of the breasts ;,cp. 8.^ iv. 35. 
In d T's ledo-mn-ma bTtae-rmd 8tobs-mcd-ma-yw seems to indicate a double 
samdhi, abalddaydlami>, both unnecessary and improbable. 

31. I cannot solve the pimle of T*s reading in b ; a6rel, literally mms0im, 

may stand for smhrmddM. There is nothing to choose between mmkmdhi 
and mmhfddhi. It looks as M here and in verse 76 means ‘ grievous ’ ; 

T translates brkm~pa {^ira) here and ‘ very great * dangerous " 

at tli 0 other. 

_ ■ 32. Bote in the singular with two subjects. 
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fom tears, be contented in mind. Tears go ill with that deed 
of yours. 

34. For through you, his loving obedient faithful good 
companion, always doing "what is proper, my lord has gone 
never to return. Bejoice, by good fortune your toil is rewarded 
..with success.' 

35. Better is it for a man to have a wise enemy than a 
silly friend, who is skilful only in the wrong way. For your 
imprudence and so-called friendship have wrought great ruin for ^ 
this family. 

36. For these princesses with their ornaments laid aside 
and their eyes reddened and stained by incessant tears are 
sorely to be pitied like widows whose splendour has departed, 
though their lord is still in existence as much as are the Himalayas 
or the earth. 


34. Ya^dhara means the verse ironically, hut it is literally true to a 
Buddhist, Chandaka merits praise for his work, and the prince has gone to 
obtain final mvrtti, cessation from prmrUi, 

35. In a T would naturally be understood as reading narejidramja and 
omitting vimkHw^^ but probably dhan-po should be taken to represent the 
latter, Ayogapeiala is divided by Co. and Schmidt a-yogapeiala ; I prefer with 
T and Formichi to divide ayoga-pesala, ‘ skilful in impropriety '' in the wrong 
means \ with the hint of the second meaning * skilled in disunion ^ ' in parting 
people For e C is against T’s reading ; the lexica know dhruva in the sense 
of papa, but the only instance in literature is BrhatkathmlokammgmM, xx. 392, 
suhrddhfuvafp (wrongly divided in text mihrd dhmvaJ}). As the MSS. of that 
work come from Nepal, the correct reading there however may be miMrdbruvaJ!^. 

36- In a EimamnmaMmTm has several meanings, primarily as in the 
translation ; Kapilavastu being in the foothills, one is at liberty to imagine 
Ya^odharS enforcing the point with a gesture towards the snowpealoj, whose 
visibility to all present would back up her assertion. Secondarily it implies, 
as C has it, ^ as reliable as the snowy mountain, as steadfast as the great earth ^ 
It rnay also mean, m Formichi takes it, * on the plain (i.e. the upland) of the 
Himalayas ^ CSbandaka having left the prince in the terai under the mountains 
(see vii. 39). 
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37. And these rows of pavilions seem to weep together 
with the women, on separation from him, casting up their 
pinnacles for arms and heaving long sighs with their enamoured 

doves. t • r 

38. This horse Kanthaka too must have been desu^ous of 

my ruin in every way ; for, when everyone was asleep at night, 
he thus carried off my treasure from here, like a jewel-thief. 

39. ' Seeing that he is certainly able to stand up even to 
the strokes of the arrows that fall on him, not to speak of the 
whip, how was it he went off under fear of the fall of the whip, 
t, ^.king with liim my good fortune and my heart together ? 

40. To-day the base creature neighs loudly, filling as it 
were the royal abode ; but when ho was carrying away my 
beloved, it was then that the wretched horse was dumb. 

37. Vitanka means not only a ‘ dovecot which would be dubious here 
with one mention of pigeons already in b, but also an excrescence from a 
building shaped like one ; see references s.v. and a. kapotapalikd in Acharya’s 
Dktwmry of Hindu ArdkUecture. In 6 T translates prasakta ‘ incessant ’ as an 
Epithet of nisvana, so too Co. and Formichi ; this makes a very uncomfortable, 
though not absolutely unparalleled, compound, and it is better to take it as 
an epithet of pdravata. Schmidt, who does so, understands it as the pigeons 
who live in the pavilions from the sense ‘ fixed ’, which is difficult. My transla- 
tion explains the reason for the long sighs. The verse is intended to overtrump 
Bam., ii. 43, 33, and iii. 68, 40. 

38. W holds that T read eva for cm in 6 ; I am not convinced, for this 
yrrnlfl leave dc without e(juivaient in the text. 

39. In o T su^^ts hayai aarmrtha^ kila as possible ; ha auu da being 
liable to confusion, A’s yada could have arisen from a misunderstood trans- 
position of the characters of hay(^. Kern’s amendment in c is probable in 
itself and apparently supported by T ; one could translate also ‘ did he then go 
off under fear, etc.’ ^ti may mean the ‘ royal fortune ’, not merely YaSodhara’s 
‘good fortune ’. 

40. Nirvahay(Bi in c is cfiffieult, as there is no authority for nirvahati 
in the sense of ‘ go out ’ ; bat the context forces the translation on us. The 
verb is used for its doable significance, nirvaMm, meaning m>k?a ; therefore 

Yaiodhaia says, ‘ when he caused him to obtain moJm ’ ; cp. 
ix. 38, and note thaceem. 
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41. Eor it He had neighed and SO woken up the people, or 
if he had made a noise with his hoofs, or if he had made the 
loudest sound he could with his jaws, such sufiering would not 
have come on me.” 

42. When Chandaka neard the princess's words, with their 
undercurrent of lament and with their syllables strangled with 
sobs, he looked downwards and, folding his hands, he muttered 
this answer in a low voice, hardly intelhgibie through his tears. 

43. “Princess, you should not disparage Kanthaka nor 
should you be angry with me. Know us to be entirely guiltless. 
For the god among men. Princess, departed like a god. 

44. For, although I knew the king’s command, I was 
compelled as it were by certain divine beings and speedily 
brought him this horse. Thus too I felt no weariness in 
following him along the road. 

45. This best of steeds too, as he went along the road, 
did not touch the ground with the tips of his hoofs, as if he 
were held up off from it in the air ; similarly his mouth was 
restrained as if through divine power, so that he did not make 
any noise with his jaws or neigh. 

46. Seeing that, when the king’s son went forth, the gate 
was thrown open at that time of itself and the darkness of night 
was broken through by what seemed to be the sun, this therefore 
too must be understood to have been of divine ordering. 

47. Seeing that the people by thousands in the palace and 
city, observant though they were of the king’s command, did 

42. Bohtlingk objected to itiha ; it is certified by T aad recurs rdi. 26. 
Paridevand° is also possible in a. In c C seems to imderstaad “inlalj, as from 
the verb kai. 

43. In c samavehi demands an object, so tnat we muet take svaii as 
equivalent to nau, presumably to avoid the ugly combination atUigasau nau ; 
I know no parallel, but cp. the use of asmi, i. 67. 

45. Tins and the next verse imply that the deities were invisible to 
diandaka. 

47. This verse and 48 are not in C, which does not usually omit such 
matter. The only reference to the guard, evidently alluded to here, is the 

8 
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Eot awake^at that time but were overcome by sleep, tMs tberefore- 
too must be luidersiood to bave been of; divine ordering, ■ 

48. And seeing that a. garment, suitable .for forest ' wear^ 
was handed over to Mm at the time by a denizen of Heaven, and ' 
that his headdress was borne off, when thrown into the sky, this 
therefore too must be 'understood to have been of divine; 
ordering. 

49. .Therefore with regard -to his departure you should iiot, 
Piiiieess, consider us two to'^be at "fault. -Neither’. • I nor the 
horse acted of our own will; for he went forth with the gods' iii 
attendance.'’ 

60. Wien those women heard thus of his wondrous depar- 
ture with its accompaniment of many gods, they were lost in 
amazement as if their grief had gone, but they became the prey 
of mental fever because of his taking up the mendicant’s life, 

61. Then Gautami, with eyes restless with despair, lost her 
seK-controi and wailed aloud in her suffering, like an osprey 
that has lost its nestlings ; she swooned and with tearstrewn 
face exclaimed : — 


bare mention in v/39 ; late legend pleased itself with retailing their numbers 
In an exaggerated fashion foreign to Asvagho^. If Chandaka had spoken 
the next verse, eould (lautami four verses later have suggested that the prince’s 
hair, when cut o:ff, was east on the groinid ? Both verses should be regarded 
with suspicion. 

48, Bmmye, * by agreement i.e. in exchange for the prince’s clothes ? 

49. ‘ To consider some one to be at fanlt ’ is either dme'im gam {Bam-. 
Iv. 21, 3, MBh.j i. 7455, vi. 3645, and xi. 743 ; cp. Mudrdnlksasa (ed. Hiliebrandt), 
95, 1. 4, where we should read with the MSS. domndmganium) or do§ak> gam 
(Bdm^i ii. 23, 24, and vi. 89, 12, and M£h., i. 4322 ; cp. Dntamhya, p. 38, L 13) 
with the ^cusative of the person. 

51. Pdriplam applied to the eyes apparently cannot mean * swimming 
with tears ’as taken by Oo. here and by me 'at ^8.', vH. 19 ; cp. Mallinatha on 
S,, ih, il , and the use at ^8., ixl $!, and xii. 42. Any one to whom the mourisful • 
cry of the fishing ea^e is familiar will reainie that the simile here applies to 
nnirdm ; the comparison is not uncommon, e.g. Bdm., ii. 39, 45, FraiijMymi- 
iv, 24. ' ■ ' 
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" ^ ' ;52. //Ha¥e those hairs of his which are wortiiy of being 
cECircled by,, a royal diadem, been cast to the ground, hairS' 
which' were soft, black and glossy, in great locks and curling 
upwards with each hair growing separately from its own orifice ? 

53. His arms are long, his gait that of the king of beasts, 
Ms eyes like a mighty bull’s, Ms chest broad, Ms. voice like the 
drum of the gods, and he shines with the brilliance of gold. 
Ought such a one to live in a hermitage ? 

54. Is this earth, then not to have its portion of bhat 
peerless, noble-doing lord ? He has gone from here ; for it is 
only through the good fortune and virtues of the subjects that 
such a virtuous ruler of men is born. 

55. His feet are soft with a beautiful network spread over 
the toes, tender as the fibre of a lotus or a flower, with the 


52. All but two of ,tlie verses given to Gautami are formally put ass 
rhetorical questions, and it is better to construe both the others in the same 
way. Bamudgata is difScuit, the verb being rare according to the PW but 
oceui'diig i. 14 above \1 accept T’s rendering (gyendn liMiyil), though it may 
have had a difierent reading {mmvMhfWi ?). Cs ' curling to the right ’ 
Oit. dakah^mrla) possibly repres^ts this word. For the exact sense of pm- 
t?er^ note the use at /S., xviii. 20. 

53. : The drum of the clouds is thunder, cp. JdL, xv. 13, payodaiurya- 
svditcdaMMT^rsd mdytdlcUd, and TheragMM, 522, gajjdti meghadmid'ubhi, 

54. This verse is, partially in 0, as well as being quoted by FP, but it 

intrudes, so oddly into the sequence of verses, that it may well be an early 
interpolation. For abhdginly verbal adjectives in %n govern the accusative 
nndeT PdTp,, ii. 3, 70, read with in. 3, 3, when they have a future sense ; the 
use is, strictly speaking, limited to the gayia gamyddayd^, which does not 
include hhdgin. It governs the infinitive verse 67 below. Note Speyer’s 
remarks, 1914, 114-5. The earth is metaphorically the king’s wife, 

and the second line means that the prince has gone because of Ms subjects’ 
lack of merit. In c gatah is evidently Amrtananda’s conjecture ; C and FP 
throw no light on it, but it seems probable. AryaharmmyMifh is chosen to hint 
at the prince’s becoming an drya in the religious sense. 

55. The according to the PW is the name of a plant Vcmg'ii&Tm 

spinom, also called wMch cannot possibly be meant here ; the sense 

' blue lotus is not well authenticated, though € has ^ coloured like the puj*e 
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anklebones concealed and wheels in the middle of the soles. 
Shall they tread on the hard ground of the jungle ? 

56. His powerful body is accustomed to sitting or lying 
on the palace roof and has been adorned with priceless clothes, 
aloes and sandalwood. How will it fare in the forest in the 
heat, the cold and the rains ? 

57. He is ennobled by race, goodness, strength, beauty, 
learning, majesty and youth, and so fitted to give, not to ask. 
Is he to practise b^ging alms from others ? 

58. He has been sleeping on a spotless golden bed and 
awakened at night by the strains of musical instruments. How 
then shall he lie in accordance with his vows on the ground with 
only a piece of cloth interposed ? ” 

59. Hearing these piteous ravings, the women clasped one 
another with their arms and let fall tears from their eyes, as 
shaken creepeis drop honey from their flowers. 

60. Then Yalodhara fell upon the ground, like a Brahminy 
duck without its mate, and in her distress she uttered all sorts 
of laments with a voice that was repeatedly held back by 
sobs : — 

61. ‘ If he wishes to carry out iharma and yet casts me 
off, his lawful partner in the duties of religion and now husband- 

lotus ’. I have combined A’s and T’s readings ; the fibres of the lotus root are 
often referred to for their softness. Vandiita, ‘ the jungle ’ in a general sense, 
not ‘ the edge of the forest 

56. Vimdjiapf^he, perhaps simply ‘ in a pavilion like Pali pitthe. I 
follow T in taking areUa as ‘ bedecked cp. Bam., i. 2, 27, or one could read 
’’dciiam. In c jaiagama means the rainy season (inaccurately translated at 
8.,v.3). 

67.- Frar gcmita cp. viL 50. Gawxonski aptly compares Kirdtarjuniya, 
iii. 23, fmr abhyvxiki. 

58. In 5 niH is curious, as it is at dawn that kings are ffcken by drums 
and the songs of baards. 1 take nte in c as merely expletive. 

61. Fcwmichi and W take the second line as a general propr^ition ; this 
requires the reading hea taaya and misses the point of the argument which 
lies in the contrast between the ordinary religious rites, in which the wife has 
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less^ in wliat respect is there dJiarme for Mm who wishes to 
follow austerities separated from Ms lawful partner ,? 

' 62. Surely he has not heard of our ancestors, Mahisudar&i 
and the other Mngs of old, who took their wires with them to 
the forest, since he thus intends to carry out dTmrma without 
me. 

63. Or else he does not see that in the sacrifices it is 
both husband and wife who are consecrated and purified by the 
precepts of the Veda and who will enjoy together in the here- 
after too the recompense of the rites ; therefore he has become 
miserly of dliarma towards me. 

64. Being distinguished for dlmrmay he must have held 
my mind to be secretly and repeatedly given to jealousy and 
quarrelling ; so lightly and without fear deserting me as being 


always to share, and austerities, in which she did not necessarily do so. The 
next verse gives an illustration in support of her contention, that there is no 
distinction between the two cases. For the whole passage cp. Fiirmmmdwsa- 
sutras^ vi. i, 6-21. 

62. Hi seems the only word capable of giving the required sense in d. 
Mahasndar^ is presumably the Mahasudassana of the genealogies of the 
Di^mmsa and Makdvamsa. 

63. Liiders’ amendment in h is unnecessaiy, as m carries on the con- 
struction from the previous verse, so allowing m to be understood. Parafah 
for paratra is due to metrical exigencies ; or else read ca paraira. The argument 
is that he thinks (wrongly) that the husband can get the reward of the sacrihee, 
if he sacrifices without Ms wife, so that he can safely exclude her from sharing 
his austerities, whereas by doing so he will miss the reward of them. 

64. The exact significance of the first line is not clear to me. ValMhhx 
can only mean ‘ beloved of not ^ fond of Therefore dJtariwvallctbka is 
* the favourite of dJumm \ and so ‘ distinguished for it * ; PW gives one reference, 
mmc^stagwmmUabkay for this use. Can nmkur have the Yedic sense of ‘ for a 
moment ^ * suddenly ’ ? T’s construction cannot be squared with the Banskrit., 
though it evidently had the same text. C gives the correct general sense but 
throws no light on the dlfficuliieB. In the second line mMmm has been found 
pmzling ; for T takes it as the object olpghfhsaii and Apmmmh as the ahkti\-'ti 
singular, while Sukumar Sen (Ontlim Syifdm of Buddhistic Smslrii, 12), takes 
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of a wrathfal nature, he uusbes to obtain the Apsarases in great 
Indra’s heaven. 

65. But I am anxious on this point, namely, what Irinil of 
excellent beauty is possessed by the women in that world, for 
whose sake he gave up sovereign glory and my devotion too 
and is practising austerities. 

66. It is not in truth that I envy him the delights of 
Paradise ; their acquisition is not difficult even for an ordinary 
person like me. But my one desire is to secure that my beloved 
shall not leave me either in this life or in the hereafter. 

67. If it is not to be my lot to look up at the sweetly- 
-smiling long-eyed face of my lord, stiU is this poor Rahula 
never to be dandled in his father’s lap ? 

68. Alas ! If my lord is tender in body and high in spirit, 
how cruel and exceeding hard is his mind, when in sooth he 
abandons such ati infant son i^th his babbling talk,, who wouid 
charm even an enemy. 


it as accusative after taMiJ ‘ afraid of pleasure ’ (but see PW s. vibM). Neil her 
alternative seems possible. 

60. There has been much discussion on b. Tat refers to miham, but the 
translation depends on the meaning given to sprM in a. It seems to me 
more natwal that the delights of Paradise should refer to the prince than to 
YaSodharS, and so we must accept for it the rare sense ‘ envy which recurs 
verse 79 below. I take aimavaio primarily as equal to madrnto, though I can 
only cite the adverb afymvaf in support of this ; secondarily it means either, 
M T has it (smis-Mon), ‘ prudent ‘ resolute or else ‘ self -controlled In 
oth ca^ api, ‘ even or hi would do. T always translates api, but often 
omits hi, so that it may have had the latter, not asti as W supposes. The 
^nse is that she is not Jealous of the prince going to Pa^ise, so long as he 
does not demy her the opportunity of obtaining rebirth with him there ; she is 
explaining the momentary Jealousy of the previous verse. 

68. T renders varcas ‘ body ’ ; it is used as equivalent to rupa, ‘ form ’, 
several timw in the Bam., e.g. i. 3, 72, devavaraia corresponding to demrvpin, 
i. 29, 14, and vi, 92, 27. So on Digha, ly 114, Buddhaghosa explains brahma. 

m ‘ having a body like BrahmS ’. C may have read hiUproMpam in 
c, the. pride and glory erf his splendid race, reverenced even by liis foes 
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’ 69‘J’' 'My .heart too Is certamly , exceeding hard, made of 
stone or e¥eii of iron, in that it does not break in its ■orphaned 
state, when my lord, accnstomed to all pleasures, has departed 
to the' forest without his royal glory/' 

70. ' In such, terms the princess, fainting with grief for her 
husband, wept -and- brooded and lamented- repeatedly. ■ For, 
though steadfast by nature, she^-' forgot the rules' of decorum 
and felt no shame.,' 

71. When the women saw Ya^dhar a lying there on the 
ground,, undone by grief and lamentation, they mourned aloud; 
and -their - faces 'with the' tears on' 'them looked like mighty 
lotuses ..whipped by the rain. 

72. ' But, his prayers ended and the auspicious oblations 
eomplpted,. the king, came out of the temple and, smitten by the 
distressed wail of 'the people, trembled like an eleptia,nt at the 
roar of a thunderbolt. 

73; And • perceiving the two of them, Chaiidaka and 
Kantliaka,, -and .hearing of Ms son’s firm resolve, the lord of the 
earth was overwhelmed with grief and fell down like the' banner 
of Saefs lord when the'iestival is over.' 

74. Tlien for a moment he swooned with grief for his son 
and was held up by persons of birth equal to his own ; and still 
on the gi'oiind he fixed the horse with tearful gaze and thus 
lamented : — 


69. I follow T ill taking muihamt to agree witli hfdayam i it rnfglit-.refer 
to the pme© (‘ like an orphan Co.), but should it uot then mean ^ without 
Sri, like one who is not a ruler ’ ? Sri Is compared to Ya^odhara at ii. 26 ; so 
we get the antithesis, she is without her mithu, he in a double sense without his 

hft 

73. The last pMu m almost identical with Earn., ii. 76, 32 ; which is the 
original ? For vfitotmm' cp. ik, ili. 68, 27, and MBh., xii. 8405. 

74. It would ha¥e been improper for any one of lower birth to raise the 

king up. 



75. “Many, Kanthaka, are the services yon have rendered 
me in battle; one great disservice you have done me in that, 
though you do love him, you have thrown off in the jungle 
my loved one, who is so fond of virtue, as if you did not love 
him. 

76. Therefore either take me at once there where he is, 
or go quickly and bring him back again. For without him no 
more is there life for me than for a man fallen ill who lacks the 
right medicine. 

77. Samjaya achieved the impossible by not dying when 
Suvarnanisthivin was carried off by death ; I however, now that 
my dharma-loving son has departed, wish to yield up my soul 
like one who has no self-control. 

78. For would not the mind even of Manu have been 
distracted, if parted from a des,r virtuous son, Manu, the son 
of Vivasvat, the knower of the former and the latter things, 
the mighty lord of creation, from whom issued ten races of 
kings ? 


75. Sclimidt alone onderstands d as I do; the others take priyo ^pi 
mnn as ‘ although he is dear to me ^ thus repeating me priyah of c without 
point. Apriyamt however could also mean ^ as if he were not dear to me 
somewhat spoiling the antithesis. 

76. In 6 T may have had vrajan, or, as it construes it with yatra m, it 
may have read yat^a so ’vrajad, with an improbable ava,graha at the beginning 
of the pdda. C and T make emm certain in b. For the line cp . V ihramorvmlya , 
iv. IL 

77. The name is Srhjaya in the MBh., which tells the story twice, vii. 
2138ff., and xii. 1088£E. In both the son is brought to life again, and the 
reference here suggests that the poet knew only a version to which the happy 
ending had not been added. Co.^s ^mwmukmr in d is against C and T and 
seems U' priori improbable, 

78. I can find no reference to Manu’s grief for a lost son and presume 
from the optative that the case stated is purely suppositious. Mann's ten 

- sons, or nine sons and' a'daiighter, founded ten lines of kings, cp. especially 
Hurimmia, 033, also 433. In the second line T is not at all clear but, as It 
gtaads, omits 3fmor api. Possibly there is a comiptlon due to the number of 
times yid occurred in the line, Manu being translated yid^ses in Tibetan. A 
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79. I envy the king, the friend of Indra, the wise son of 
king Aja, who when his son departed to the forest, went to 
Heaven instead of continuing to live in misery with futile tears. 

80. Point out to me, good steed, that hermitage-place to 
which you carried off him who is to give me the funeral water. 
For these my vital airs are about to travel the way of the 
departed and long for him in the desire to drink the draught.” 

81. Thus the king grieved over the separation from his 
son and lost his steadfastness, though it was iniiate like the 
solidity of the earth ; and as if in delirium, he uttered many 
laments, like Dasaratha dominated by grief for Rama. 

82. Then the counsellor, who was endowed with learning, 
decorum and virtue, and the aged purohita addressed him thus 
as was proper in a well-balanced manner, neither distressed in 
face nor yet untouched by sorrow : — 

83. “ Cease grieving, 0 best of men, return to firmness ; 
you should not, 0 steadfast one, shed tears like a man without 
self-control. For many kings on earth have cast aside their 
sovereignty like a crushed wreath and entered the forests. 


might read mrmrto instead of dJii mano, and to read vtmano memo immlf, would 
enable us to divide iiitM Irtam, the text reading being diflSeult. But T does 
not definitely justify the conjecture and C is no help. 

79. The son of Aja is Da^ratha, father of Rama. 

80. C translates the verse at such length as to suggest that a verse may 
have dropped out here. It takes •preiagalim m the Buddhist sense, birth as a 
Preta, which is no doubt liinted at by the word pipaaavdh, the Pretas sufiering 
from a thirst that can never be satisfied. 

81. The reference is to <he element earth, which in Buddhist philosophy 
provides the qualities of firmness and solidity in al’ things, defined as kathinatm 
at S., xvi. 12. 

82. Maiiaacim is a synonym for mantrin, a aoeftw employed for giving 
counsel, a.s against those whose duties were executive. It is curiou.s that both 
C and T mention the purohita first, as if disapproving the order in which they 
appear here. For samaihfta, Manu, viii. 135. 

83. T translates kudhHi by mya-iiav, ‘suffering’, either corrapt 'oi 
hrtan-iiitii or else taking dhfti as ‘pleasure’, Atiifuft is eerlified by T; tp. 
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84. Moreover this his state of mind was predestined ; 
call to mind the words of the seer Asita of old. For it is not 
possible to make, him stay happily evenjlor a moment in Paradise 
or in a Gakravartin’s Tulershlp. 

85. But if, 0 best of men, the effort can be carried out 
at all, quickly give the word and we will go there at once. Just 
let there be a struggle of many kinds on this point between your 
son and the various prescriptions of scripture.” 

86. Thereon the king ordered them, " Therefore do you 
two set out speedily from this very spot. For my heart, like 
that of a forest bird hankering after its young, finds no peace.” 

87. “Very well”, said the minister and purohita and at 
the king’s command they left for the forest. The king too, 
considering the matter to have been successfully disposed of, 
performed the remaining rites in company with his wives and 
daughters-in-law. 

MAllinatha on Kirdtarjurnyu, xiv. 54, and Jacobi, AusgemUte ErzaMnngen, 
37,L30. 

84, Lenmann took msayitvm to be the Terb from which msand, ' impres- 
sion of the past is derived ; its use in the sense ‘ impregnate ’ is well authenti- 
cated in Jain and Buddhist literature, but I do not see that it fits in here. 

85. The text and general sense are certain, the exact construction 
doubtful. Speyer’s mi for eva m a is not supported by T, and hdrya, when 
emphasized by eva^ must mean more than ‘ to be done ’ ; the alternatives are 
* to be carried out at all ’ and ‘ to be carried out successfully the latter being 
perhaps corroborated by hfUmi in 87. Ydmt in 6 I take as equivalent to 
tame ca, and tdmt in e refers back in sense to Mnja eva. I give mdM the 
s^ise of ‘scriptural injunction’ in view of the aiguments employed in the 
next canto, especially verses- '65-67. The sentiment is, ‘ We shall do the best 
we can, but we do not hope for much success For an alternative view see 
Formichi’s note. 
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CANTO IX 

The Depxjtatioh to the Pbikce. 

L Then at that time the coxxnsellor and the piirohita, 
spurred on by the king with the goad of 'wbrds, set out for the 
forest with the speed of devotion and made every effort like 
noble steeds when pricked, 

2. In due course and accompanied by a suitable retinue, 
they reached the hermitage, wearied out by their exertions. 
Discarding tlieir official pomp and assuming a sober demeanour, 
they proceeded "straight to the abode of the descendant of 
Bhrgu. 

3. They did reverence to the Brahman in accordance with 
propriety and were duly honoured by him. When they had 
been given seats and the Bhargava had taken his, they entered 
on their tale and stated their business : — 

4. Know us two to be charged with the preservation of 
the sacred traditions and with the practice of counsel respeo- 
iively for the royal scion of Iksvaku’s line, who is pure in 
his might, pure in his widespreading fame. 


2. BoMIingk’s vimiavesav in c is against C and T. T translates Bhargava 
here and in 3 by son of Angiras 

3. T, which I would amend as W suggests, takes katMm with and 

utmakrti/ara with dditvd. The exact meaning of kathdih chid does not seem to 
go beyond that given above, cp. HI, 388, 1, DnSavdkpa, verse 30, and 
DMifkwUmumvdda, p. 0, L 19. Alternatively It may mean ‘ putting the 
matter briefly a sense in which the same phnise appears to be used at xxlv. 48, 

4. The word in r, fpr which A has udhtram corresponds to adhikfM m 

X. 1 , and I would therefore amend T’s nc^-por, * blat^k to Mag-f&r^ which is 
used there. Properly which seems the only possible word, ahouM 

mean ^ learned and I know of no precise parallel for its use, etymolc^cally 
«|uite possible, in the Heme of ‘ set over * employed ‘in . 
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5. ' He who resembles Indra lias a son resembling Jayaiita^ 
who, we hear, has come to this plaee in his desire to pass beyond 
the dangers of ' old age and death. Your Holiness , should 
know that we have come on his account.’^ 

6. He answered them, The long-armed prince did come 
iiere, a boy in years but of fully developed intelligence. But, 
understanding that our rule of life leads to rebirtli, he went on 
to seek Arada in his desire for salvation.’* 

7. Then on learning the true state ot aliairs trom him, 
they immediately bade farewell to the sage, and started off in 
the direction the prince had taken, wearied indeed but in their 
devotion to the king as if unwearied. 

8. Then as they went along, they saw him sitting on the 
road at the foot of a tree, not adorned with the artifices of the 
toilet but blazing with his form, like the sun when it has entered 
a circle of cloud. 

9. Then leaving the chariot, the purohita, accompanied 
by the counsellor, went up to him, as the seer, the son of Urvasi, 
accompanied by Vamadeva, approached Rama when he was in 
•the forest. . 


6. AMi is here used as a. particle and its exact force is rendered by tbe 
English idiom with ‘ did implying that there has been a subsequent change in 
the position. There have l)een several plausible attempts to amend the last 
words of b and it would be easy to add to them, but the MS. reading, which 
is also certified by T, is quite satisfactory, if knmdrab is taken in the double 
sense of ‘ prince ’ and ‘ boy and the full force is given to the doubled negative. 

9. The son of Urvasi has hitherto been taken to be Agastya, but to make 
the compariaon correct, as Yamadeva was minister to Da^aratha, the seer 
must have been his purohita, namely Vasistha. This is confirmed by C’s 
transliteration which gives Vasitt-ha, and hy the fact that in the very rare 
references to Yamadeva in the Mam. and MBh., in the latter of which he is 
cwfused with a pi of the same name, he is usually coupled with Vasi^stha. T’s 
equivalent, is uncertain, but, if shr is from sla-na, ‘ pot it may 

mean Kumbliayciii, which would be either Agastya or Vasistha {BrJmddemid, 
v. 150), The le^nd of Yasi#ha’s descent from Urvasi is alluded to in the 
B%veda, but had apparently Steady been lost sight of by the time of the 
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10. They paid iiim due 'hono'ur, as Sukra and the son of 
Ahgiras did to the mighty Indra in' heaven, and he paid them 
due honour in return, as the mighty Indra did to Sukra and the 
son of Angiras in heaven. 

11. Then obtaining his permission, they sat dovm on 
either side of the banner of the !§akya race and, thus close to 
Mm, they resembled, the twin stars of Piinarvasu in conjunction 
with the moon. • 

12. The purohita addressed the king’s son as he sat, 
shining gloriously, at the foot of the tree. Just as Brhaspati 
addressed Indra’s son Jayanta, as he sat in Paradise by the 
pdrijata tree 

13. Listen, Prince, to this that the king said to you, 
with his eyes raining tears, when he was stupefied for a moment 
on the ground with the dart of grief for you plunged into his 
heart . 

14. I know of your fixed resolve with regard to dharma 
and I realise that this will be your future goal. But by reason 
of your proceeding to the forest at the wrong time I am burnt 
up with the fire of grief as with a real fire. 

epics. 0[!Ms passage therefore sii^ests the poet’s knowledge of Vedic iiteratme. 
The epics know of no such visit to Rama, and the significance of this reference 
is dealt with in the Introduction. 

10. T correctly divides in b and d Sukra and Angirasa (Brhaspati). 
These two are always mentioned tc^ether as the gurus of the gods and as authors 
of the first political treatises ; cp. i. 41 above and S., L 4. Thb comparlsoii 
suggests that the poet looked on Sukra as the minister of the gods. I can find 
no exact parallel ; the MBh, knows of Indra’s honourable treatment of Brhaspati, 
but Sukra does not seem to be joined with him in that. 

11. Nepali MSS. show a good deal of confusion between I and e, ai, so- 

that I have no hesitation in correcting ni^Mub* The simile CMSCurs Mam., 
vi- 51, 22. In the {BMP AW, 1911, 3§7) the Buddha with 

three disciples is compared to the moon 'In conjunction; with some three- 
starred asterism whose name is lost ; so. also at B., xvii. 41, while at B., xvi. 2, 
the comparison, misunderstood by W, is .to the .moon and tl» five stars ol 
Rasta,' whose regent is the sun. • 

14. For h op^ ii. 335, in T as well as in the Bansknt. 
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15. Therefore come, lover of dhanna,, to do me a favour, 
arid give up this purpose for the very sake of dhanna. For the 
current of my grief has swollen and" is afflicting me, as the 
swollen current of a river cuts away the bank. 

16. For the actions, which the wind, the sun, fire and the 
thunderbolt exercise on a cloud, water, dry grass and a mountain 
respectively, are being exercised on me by grief with its 
dispersing, drying up, burning and shattering. 

17. Therefore enjoy lordship for the present over the 
earth and you shall go to the forest at the time approved by the 
Scriptures. Have regard for me, your unlucky father ; for 
dharma consists in compassion for all creatures. 

18. Nor is it only in the forest that this dhanna is 
achieved ; its achievement is certain for the self-controlled in a 
city too. Purp(»e and effort are the means in this matter ; for 
the forest and the badges of mendicancy are the mark of the 
faint-hearted. 

19. The dharma of salvation has been attained by kings, 
even though they remained at home, wearing the royal tiara, 
with strings of pearls hanging, over their shoulders a.nd their 
arms fortified by rings, as they lay cradled in the lap of imperial 
Fortime. 

20. The two younger brothers of Dhruya, Bali and Vajra- 
bahu, Vaibhraja, AsaoUia and Antideva, Janaka the Videha 
king,. . . . Druma and the Senajit kings. 


16. C^. is., xvii. 59. 

18. is the shaven head, robe etc. ; op. xii. 46, 8., vii. 49, and JBA8, 
1930, 863i 

19. C alters the acrangemeat of the verses here, not at all to their 
advantage, reading in the order 22, 20, 19, 21. T takes vi§akta in o as 
‘ earring so that vifc^dahdra==iaryayoktraka of v. 55 ; for this sense of vi§akta 
ep. 8., xvi. 76. For 6 cp. LV., 41, 8, and 49, 2, and Mhv., 1, 201, 8. ' A’s 
mokfodharma^ in d 'tronid ordiniuily be inferior to T’s mok^amdrgal},, but is 
more in accord with the king’s repeated use of the word dharma. 

20. Of the names in this verse Janakais well-known. Drama is referred to 
elsewhere by the poet (see note on verse 70 below), the MBh. praises various 
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21. All. these lords- of men, yoii .must know, were versed 
-in; the, method of- practising, the dhamm that leads' to final 
. beatitude,;’, while still- remaining' in their homes. Therefore 
: :resort. even to 'both at once, lordship over knowledge and royal 
'sovereignty. ' 


Senajit kuogs, and Antideva is the same as'Eantideva (see note on i. 52} I 
Bhrnva I take to be Brahma, Bali the Asura and Vajrabahu India, the latter 
being called the aifbuja god in xvii. 41, a verse misunderstood by W. The rest 
I cannot trace. In d C is corrupt ; it runs, fiiihig up the gaps in brackets^ 

. ‘ Druma, . Sena(jit) king(s), Anuja, Aea(dha), Vajra, Baku, Vaibhra(ja)y 
Anti{deva), Videhajana(ka), Narasavara(?) Owing to Bruma and Bhruva 
starting with the same two characters in Chinese, the final line has taken the 
place of the first one ; for the missing name in d we have the enigmatic last 
column of five characters. FP reproduces the names in its prose portion, but 
’ is also not clear for d. . It names (749, al7 bottom to 19 bottom) Bhruvanuja 
(Sui-chang), Balivajra, B^u, Vaibhraja(?), Addbya, Antideva and Videharaja 
Janaka. CSoiumn 20 mentions Yayati and Bama with a group of characters 
following each, which may originally have been other names. These two 
versions agree against T and Co, in dividing Balivajra and Bahu, not Bali and 
Vajrabahu, A*s yd^e or ydngi in d might st^d palseographically for Padmi. 
On the two other occasions that the poet names Bruma, he calls him Salvadhi- 
pati, probably because otherwise Buddhists would have taken him for Bruma, 
king of the Eannaras. NdW while nothing can be made out of T's Jj^o-bd, 
we should, if we correct to do-ba, have Saiva as translated below at verse 70 ; 
this would explain the puzzling can (ss=^®, or ‘having’) at the end of the 
name, and apparently and do are pronounced in practically the same way . 
The best conjecture therefore Would be SMmdmmcCm ; though it does not fully 
explain A’s reading,- it corresponds to C’s last three characters by transposing 
the last two.’ ' . . 

21. The reading in c is insoluble ; . A’s vbko indicates the impossible 
vMhau, the ’ubhe ’pi of Co.’s MSS. is also bad, and to read vJbke hi with Bohtiingk 
will not do, as hi is not wanted and api after vbha is a regular use to signify 
totality (PW s. upi, 9). A and T both read viUddJiipatyam, which disposes of 
the cittadhipatyam of Co.’s MSS., but to translate it as ‘ lordship over wealth * 
makes very poor sense, though Jdt., ii. 3, probably uses it thus. Similarly at 
MBh., xii. 784, dkartnam anye vittam anye dhanam thavii cdpare, the me a ni ng 
‘ wealth ’ will not do (if the verse refers to the trimrga^ then viUa is kdma 
here). G has, ‘ You can now return home and reverently practise both duties ; 
prepare your mind for the highest dharma and become the highest ruler on 
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22. For it is my wish to embrace you closely while you 
are stiU wet with the coronations waters, to behold you beneath 
the imperial umbrella, and with the selfsame joy to proceed to 
the forest.” 

23. So spoke the king to you with a speech whose utterance 
was strangled by tears. You should listen and, to do him 
pleasure, you should follow after his love with love. 

24. The Sakya king is drowning in the unplumbed ocean 
of suffering, which originates from you and whose waters are 
grief. Therefore rescue him who is without a protector or 
support, as a ship rescues a man drowning without suppoiii in 
the ocean. 

25. Hearing of the deeds done by Bhisma, who sprang 
from the womb of Gahga, Rama, and Rama the descendant of 
Bhfgu, to please their fathers, you also should do what your 
father wants. 

26. Know that the queen, who brought you up, weeps 
piteously and incessantly in distress like a fond cow who has 
lost her calf, and has almost gone to the region over wliicli 
Agastya presides. 

27. You should save by the sight of youmelf youi 
wretched wife, who, though not a widow, is husbandless and 
resembles a goose separated from her mate or a cow-elephant 
abandoned in the forest by the bull-elephant. 

earth on the strength of which I put in ‘ knowledge ’ as a stopgap, till the 
correct solution is found. 

23. Perhaps better to divide fOLmdiam ana prayatum in d. 

25. The deeds referred to are too well known to need specification. 

26. Bach verse from here to 37, except 30, 33 and 36, have gaps in A 
of varying length caused by the destruction of the end of leaf 37 ; the lacurue 
can be filled up with certainty from T. In o aanuM cannot mean ‘ consider ’ 
or • know ’, and T undoubtedly had the better aamavehi. The second pada, 
by saying that she has not died, implies that she is on the point of doing so ; 
C seems also to have understood it thus. In c T translates ixdaalam by pnen- 
■bha, which wtxdd stsmd more naturally for bdndhavam. Rudanti, though 
gnunmaticaliy iuecuxect, is the form used by A^vaghosa. 
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28. Deliver RSliula from grief for his parent as the full 
moon from eclipse by Rahu ; he is your only son, an infant 
unfitted for suffering, yet bearing the smart of sorrow in his heart. 

29. The palace and the entire city are being burnt up with 
the fire of grief, whose fuel is separation from you, whose smoke 
is sighs and whose flames sorrow, and they long for the water 
of a sight of you.” 

30. The Bodhisattva, fulfilled in resolution, listened to 
the words of the purohita, and after a moment’s meditation, in 
his knowledge of all qualities, he thus made an excellent and 
courteous reply :■ — 

31. “I am fully aware of the feelings fathers have for 
their sons, more especially that which the king has for me ; but 
though I know it, I am afraid of disease, old age and death and 
have no alternative but to quit my kindred. 

32. Po5, if in the end there were not parting from one s 
dear on^, who would not wish to see his dear kinsfolk ? But 
since, however long delayed, separation does take place, I quit 
even my affectionate father. 

33. As for your mention of the king’s grief on my behalf, 
it does not please me that he should feel distress, since unions 
are fleeting as dreams and parting is certain. 

28. PW'a references for vdvak in this sense are all xanch later; cp. J&., 
six. 20, and Simpalavadha, xiv. 17. 

29. The missing character in c was wrongly restored by me at JRASi 
1929,541. 

30. Paripuniasaitm means not only that his resolution was unshakem 
but, as in ii. 56, that he was ripe for eSdightenment. Gdr/avadgiHfajHallt is 
capable of -several interpretations, all Jrobably mesint bjc-the poet. I follow 
G ; Go. ^d Schmidt take it as a compound, ‘ knowing all the virtues of the 
virtuous while Formichi, relying on Manu, ii. 30 (still more to the point 
gu^vati mtthurte at i. 85 above), takes gwoavat as agreeing with muMrtam. 

31. The construction of c is curious and^parallei passages 

vatdra, vi. 56, Vairagyaiataka, 12, J(K., xix. 1, Jdtaka, V, 180 and 186) put it 
rather difierently. ■ ' 

33. It is better in the second line to take the locatives as absolute, not 
as depending on samtop^ale. 

9 ' ' ■ ■ - ■ ■ . ■ . 
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34. And, perceiving the mntable^ course of the world, your 

mind shoiiM come thns to this conclusion that the cause of 
affliction is neither the son. nor the father; this distress is the 
outcome of ignorance. 

35. The separation of creatures who have come together 
in. this world, as of wayfarers, is inevitable in the course of time. 
What 'wise man then would cherish grief, when forsaken by 
those "who are only his Idndred in name 2 

36. A man comes hither, abandoning his kindred in the 
previous existence ; and he gives them the slip in this life and 
Journeys on again ; after going to the next existence too, he goes 
to' a' 'further one. How can there be attachment to folk whO' 
are ever deserting others ? 

37. And since from the womb onwardsin all circumstances 
Death is ready to strike, why does His Majesty in his love for 
his son describe my departure to the forest as being at the 
wrong time ^ 


34. But for T, which perhaps we should amend with W to ^hir-ba { = kkeda, 
lapa)^ I would have accepted Gawroriski’s amendment in d. One could under- 
stand with W its nid as for ew {i.e. &mi§a), but more probably it represents 
the endiBg Hka of the previous compound, 

35. In a I have ojaly preferred T to A after some hesitation ; yadd requires 
a correlative in the main sentence, and in view of the Buddhist use of adhmn 
for the three divisions of time, past, present and future, adJivagdndm might foe 
ambiguous without iha as implying those who are travelling from birth to birth. 
Op. B.j XV. 34, for further development of the simile, in which this meaning of 
uMmgd may he hinted at. FnUijMta in d as in the phiiosophicai term proUijM ; 
ep. JM,, XX. 23, mhftpratijmi^. 

36. The repetition of api in c is suspicious ; gatm m would be better. T 
traiwkt«a»»rc)i2te * consideration as in vii. 36 ; cp. S., xiii. 48, for the meaning 
I give it. The diiermce between yogini and t^gini palaeograpMoally is minute 
and I see no reason for not aceeptiog T*s reading, 

37. for the restoration of ab cp. v. 22, and xv. 64. W holds T did 
not have aMk In o, but I am not oertain. The reading would 'have to be 
oMow mmmmSrayef m AjSvaghofa does not use akdk^ m an adjective, the 
usual Buddhist form being dkalika ; and I therefore j^refer the locative. 
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38. There is a wrong time for giving oneself up to the 
objects of the senses; similarly a time is prescribed for the 
means to wealth. At ali seasons Time constrains the world ; 
Time does not exist in the highest good which leads to salvation. 

39. And as for the king’s desire to hand the kingdom over 
to me, that too is noble and worthy of a father, but it would 
not be right for me to accept it, like a sick man greedily 
accepting unwholesome food. 

40. In what way could it be right for a wise man to 
take sovereignty on himself ? It is the abode of delusion in 
which are to be found fearfulncss, the intoxication of pride, 
weariness and loss of dharma by the mishandling of others. 


38. A difficult stanza. The reading of the first line is curious, and 
Cappeiier ingeni'^usly takes both aMMfy and hdlai, with each locative, ' there 
is a wrong time and a right time similarly, etc.% but I do not think this is 
really possible nor do I likeT's praviatai^ (in Hepali MSS. a bit earlier than A 
m and df® are sometimes hard to distinguish). 0 translates, ‘Wait (Giles’ 
9915 taken in the sense of 10569) for the time to experience the five pleasures, 
in seeking wealth there is time also ’. In the second line Mia in c primarily 
means Time as Death ; cp. xi. 61, arUakojagad vikarsati. For d nirvdhaka only 
occurs ASPP.i 203 and 439 (=:AAA., 283 and 477), but cp. the use of nirmhaya 
at viii. 40, and 0 and T both seem to indicate it, wMle palseographicaliy it is 
the best solution of A’s reading. In Pali nibbdhana occurs several times, but 
only in the Milindapanha, a work which originated in a still unidentified 
Hinayana school. The use of nirvahaiia for mokm and for the ‘ catastrophe ’ 
of a drama at Simpdlavadha^ xiv. 63, should also be noted. The pdda has 
more thaii one meaning ; time is mMskrta and therefore finds no place in the 
sum mum bonum which is asamskrta. Similarly death finds no place there, 
■forit'is.««fto." ■■■• ■ . . . • ■ ■ 

40. It would be natural to take pardpacdrei^ as meaning ‘ the iO- 
doing of others the reference being to the king’s having to take his share 
of the wrongdoing of his subjects. But AA., Ill, 9i, says that kings with 
their odhikaraTpasthas and da’^-mtrkas are incapable of mmmra, because the 
ma^tenance of order requires them to use personal violence to others which is 
fatal to the religious life, and this must be the primary sense here in view of 
48 below. For dkaTTmj^dd cp. MBh.^ xiii, 4556, i. 5, 6, Smpnatmam-^ 
del#®, i, 6, and B., iv. 34. 
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41. Por kingship is at the same time full of delights and 
the vehicle of calamity, like a golden palace all on fixe, like 
dainty food mixed with poison, or like a lotus-pond infested with 
crocodiles. 

42. And thus kingship is neither pleasure nor dharma, 
so that the kings of old, when age came on with its xma voidable 
suffering, felt disgust and, giving up their kingdoms, betook 
themselves to the forest. 

43. For it is better to eat herbs in the forest, embracing 
the highest contentment as if one were concealing a jewel, than 
to live with the dangers to which sovereignty is exposed, as if 
with loathsome black snakes. 

44. Por it is praiseworthy for kings to leave their 
kingdoms and enter the forest in the desire for dharma, but it is 
not fitting to break one’s vow and forsaking the forest to go 
to one’s home. 

46. For what man of resolution and good family, having 
once gone to the forest in the desire for dharrm, would cast off 
the robe and, dead to shame, proceed to the city even of 
Puramdara ? 

46. For only the man, who from greed, delusion or fear, 
would take again the food he has vomited up, would from greed, 
delusion or- fear, abandon the lusts of the flesh and then return 
to them. 

47. And the man, who, after escaping with difficulty 
from a btuming house, would enter that very house again, only 
he, after giving up the state of a householder, because he sees 
its dangers, would desire out of delusion to assume it again. 


43. Fot adfiga, wliioh applies rfso to do?a, see reference in PWK. 

46. A like T ccmld read lathM vimohad in a, but tbe reading in c settles 
the matter. For the simile cp. MBh., xii. 3038. 

47. !I3ib verse I omit aftm- this verse cannot be genuine ; it is Unlike the 
rest ci the passage or idle poet’{t.atsl%. and repeats the simile of verse 49. Nor 
would C omit so moeal a verse, if be had had it in his text 
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48. As for the traditioo. that Mngs obtained final emancipa- 
tion while remaining in their homes, this is not the case. How 
can the dharma ot salvation in which quietude predominates be 
reconciled with the dharma of kings in which severity of action 
predominates? 

49. If a king delights in quietude, his kmgdom collapses ; 
if his mind turns to his kingdom, his quietude is ruined. For 
quietude and severity are incompatible, like the union of water 
which is cold with fire which is hot. 

50. Either therefore those lords of the earth resolutely 
cast aside their kingdoms and obtained quietude, or stained by 
kingship, they claimed to have attained liberation on the 
ground that their senses were under control, but in fact only 
reached a state that was not final. 

51. Or let it he conceded they duly attained quietude 
while holding kingship, still I have mot gone to the fore.st with 
an undecided mind ; for having out through the net known as 
home and kindred I am freed and have no intention of re-entering 
the net.” 

52. Thus spoke the king’s son with vigour, freed from all 

ambition in accordance with his virtues and self-knowledge, and 
adducing good arguments. The counsellor too, hearing him, 
thus made reply : — ' 

48. For as tiie supreme duty of a king, see Mann^ vii. 17-55, and 
MBK, xii. 425ff., and for tiie sentiment note MBh,^ iii. 1306, and Kdd.^ 37, 
L 17, mmaprayogafwro ^pi saMdvaiamhitadatiMi>y of a hermit. For iamapra- 
dMriu^ Sahuntahy n. 1 . 

60. I camot square any possiMe reconstruction of T in o with A paiseo- 
graphically. Mdjyangiid is a stopgap, adopted because in A and dTm are 
almost identical, but rdjymviid or rdjydtitd would be better sense. It is also 
pwsible to dlidde and take the compound with the preceding 

word, T*s obMmdmy as appears from AK., IV, 27, is peculiarly suitable here ; 
for it is the claim of a man who has eertaim good qualities that they are higher 
qualities than they really are. . 

62. With r^ard to W*n note# on the Erst line, I would make A and 1! 
correspond by amending the latter's to re-Jdod translated 

sometimes by somethnes by redm). 
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53. "It is not that your resolution, for the practice of 
dJmrrm is unfitting in itself,, but only that the present is not 
the time for it. For it could not be your dJuirma, delighting in 
dharma m you do, to deliver up your father in his old age to 
grief. 

54. And surely your intellect is not subtle or else is short- 
-sighted in the matter of dharma, wealth and pleasure, that you 
should despise the object before your eyes in favour of an unseen 
result and so depart. 

55. And some say there is rebirth, others confidently 
assert that there is not. Since this matter is thus in doubt, it 
is proper to enjoy the sovereignty that offers itself to you. 

56. If there is any continuance of activity hereafter, we 
shall enjoy ourselves in it according to the 'birth we obtain ; but 
if there is no continuance of activity in another existence, this 
world accomplishes liberation without any effort on its part. 

57. Some say there is a fntime life but do not explain the 
means of liberation. They teach that there is an essential force 
of nature at work in the continuance of activity, like the essential 
heat of fire and the e^ential liquidity of water. 

64. Perhaps yasi here shonld be taken as simply an auxiliary to the 
gerundive. 

65. Op. Kmha Up.,i. 20; also see MEk., xiv. 1348ff., for a much longer 
list of alternatives. Could niyatapraiijnah mean ‘ those who assert that the 
world is ruled by niyaii ’ ? 

66. I take upapaUi here in its Buddhist sense ; ep. the definition AE., 
n, 6, and P.T.S. Pali Diciiamry s v. But it would do to translate ' according 
to what we obtain there the general sense remaining the same. 

57, Go. translated 6, ‘ but they do not allow the possibility' of liberation 
free bnt perhaps right, C and T render praiSyfi and svabham by the same 
words, and the identity here is apparent by comparing the second line with 
8., xvi. 12 ; and the former is not to be understood therefore in the cl^sical 
Samkhya sense. Gawronski’s conjecture requires that pravrUi should be to 
prakrti wbat-oaj^jai is to agni ami is more in accord with Samkhya views ; 
but the school described here is certainly not Batiikhya, hut some variety of 
matecialism. 
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58. Some explain that good and evil and existence and 
non-existence originate by natural development; and since aU 
this world originates by natural development, again therefore 
effort is vain. 

59. That the action of each sense is limited to its own 
class of object, that the qualities of being agreeable or disagreeable 
is to be found in the objects of the senses, and that we are 
affected by old age and afflictions, in aU that what room is 
there for effort ? Is it not purely a natural development ? 

60. The oblation-devouring fire is stilled by v'ater, and the 
flames cause water to dry up. The elements, separate by nature, 
group themselves together into bodies and, coalescing, constitute 
the world. 

61. That, when the individual enters the womb, he develops 
hands, feet, belly, back and head, and that his soul unites with 
that body, all this the doctors of this school attribute to natural 
development. 

62. Who fashions the sharpness of the thorn or the varied 
nature of beast and bird ? AU this takes place by natural 

69. I take witli a as well as b • the latter implies that the quality 

of being agreeable or the reverse is to be found in the object, not in the attitude 
We bring to it. Perhaps it is also intended to deny the Buddhist doctrine of 
oMipatiphdla, according to which our surroundings in the world are the fruit 
of our actions in previous existences. In d T construes nanu with the preceding 
words. 

The argument seems to be that the elements play a double part, 
first by destroying each other Ijy mutual opposition, secondly by coalescing to 
form the world ; C states this definitely. In d T’s reading may indicate gatvS. 

61. T’s '‘mUrdhndm was conjectured by Kem, and this is apparently 
also the reading in I.O.MS. Hodgson 31/5 {vol. 29), fol. 21, where verses 60-64 
and 66-67 are quoted ; these excerpts seem to have been made by Amrtananda 
and probably reproduce the original state of A’s text. In c T divides yada 
snatmanaJ),. 

62. This verse is quoted in full (with the variant kamaedro in d) in Saddar- 
Sammmuccaya, p. 13, and the first three padoa (substituting hi siddham for 
pravrttam in c) in CapakyarajaniU^daira, viii. 136 ; it is also perhaps referred to 
at Nyayamtra, iv. 1, 22. For a similar sentiment cp. Jdt., xxiii. 17, and 
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development. There is no such thing in this respect as action of 
our own will, a /orfion no possibility of effort. 

63- So others say that creation proceeds from Kvara. 
What is the need in that case for action by man ? The very 
same being, who is the cause in the continuing activity of the 
world, is certainly also the cause in its ceasing to be active. 

64. There are others who assert that the coming into being 
and the passing away from being is solely on account of the 
soul. But they explain coming into being as taking place 
without effort, and declare the attainment of liberation to be by 
effort, 

65. On the ground that a man discharges his debt to his 
ancestors by the procreation of offspring, to the seers by the 
Vedas, to the gods by sacrifices, that he is bom "^vith these three 
debts on him, and that whoever obtains release from them 
obtains that which alone can be called liberation, 

66. The doctors declare that liberation is for him only 
who strives thus in accordance with these Vedic injunctions; 
for those, who desire liberation by means of their individual 
energy, however much they exert themselves, reap nothing but 
weariness. 

GaxidapMa on JSdmkhyaMrika, OL For d cp. Jdtaka, Y, 242, y^aku n^attki 
mriyan ti, in describing the tenets of this school, and for a few references for 
the smbhdmmda generally, see JEAS, 1931, 566-8, and notes in test and 
traasiation on 8,, xvi. 17, 

64. ’IMs verse'refers to the gamkhya ; that Mmdn stands for the Samkhya 
son! appears from xii, 20, and ayaindt is .equivalent to smbMvdt, which is the 
principle underlying the action of the eightfold prakfti. Possibly the sense 
of nimiUa here is connected with its~*use in similar circumstances at Up,, 
i 4, and vi 5, where it means * characteristic ’ or lin^ (cp. JMAS. 1930, 
BOO) ; T’s would support its being so rendered, but ail previous 

trwlators, including C, understand the. first line to mean that the atean 
alone caua« the coming into being, etc. 

65 This w&m is the statemmit of the m 66. See note on verse 76. 
66, V$Mi In the technioal sense here. !rhe readings of the second line 
cmrokmted by T and the general sense is certain, but would be more 
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67. \'So, my good sir, if you are attached -to liberation, 
foEow in' due form the injunctions I have just described. Thus 
yon wiE obtain liberation and 'the king^s grief wiE be brought to 
'.anend.' , ■ 

68. ; As for your idea that it is wrong to. go back to the 
palace from the penance,, graves, be not disturbed, my son, on 
that score either ; those of old went to their own families from 
the forests. ^ 

/ : . ' 69. Althongh he was living in the penance grove surrounded 
by , Ms subjects, Ambarisa' went back to his city ; so too Rama 
left the ■ penance grove and protected the earth, when it was 
oppressed by the infidel. 

70. Similarly the king' of the Salvas called Drnma with Ms 
son entered the city from the forest, and Aiitideva, the Saiiikrti, 
who was a Brahman seer, accepted the royal dignity from the' 
sage, Vasistha. 

clearly expressed by taMng vikrama to .mean ‘ wrong course of action ’ (cp 
V.- 32, and x. 25). 0 has, ‘ If one uses other means (or, efforts), it is vain toil 
and no truth' ^ bnt I do not thinh this, really supports Speyer’s conjecture. 

§9. The reference in the first line is uncertain, as there were several 
Ambarlpa, of Whom the most important was the son of Nabhaga ; it is also 
another name of Harifcaadra (Pargiter, 92). '■ No apposite sto^y is preserved, 
but both are related to have gone to., heaven • with their people ; -hence my 
rendering of instead of * children "’'.with T. second iine-ean 

hardly refer to ^ma, son of Baiaratha,: unless A^vagho^a knew an entirely 
different legend to that we have, and it is natural to see an allusion to 
ParaiurSma and his delivery of the earth from Arjuna Kartavirya ; 8.^ vii. 51, 
which has the same four names as this and', the next verse, has Edmo 
wMch I took to ]be for Edmo ’ndha and'^to-.-inean Balarama. Possibly one 
should take Andhra therp to refer to the, domains of the Andhra kings with 
the western portion of which Para.4iirama is' associated by legend. 

70, The king of the halvas who returned from the forest with Ms son 
can, cwly be .Byumatsena, father-in-law of Savitri ; but here, as in verse ^ 
above and S'., vii, 51, the form Bruma is certain. In the second line br&dmmr* 
to the fact that the Simkrtis were Kp-triyan Brahmans, but I 
tfmi» the l«^jad referred to here, though Antideva’s coni^xloii with 
m toiiMn fttwa the MM. and i, 52 above. 
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71. Such as these,' who blazed with the fame of Hmrwm, 
gave up the forest and proceeded to their palaces. Therefore 
there is iiotliiiig wTOiig in going home from the penance grove, 
when it irt for the sake of 

72. The prince listened to the affectionate words, meant 
tor hu good, of the counsellor, the king’s eye, and then taking 
his stniicl on steadfastness, gave him a reply, which met every 
point without being over-discursive and was devoid of attach- 
ment as well as measured in tone : — 

73. As for this disputed question of existence and noii- 
-existeiiee in this universe, no decision is possible for me on the 
strength of another’s words. I will arrive at the truth for 
myself by asceticism and quietude and will accept wlmt is 
determined accordingly in this matter. ' 

. 74 : . For it would not be proper for me to accept a doctrinal 
system, wdiich is born of doubt and is obscure and mutually 
contradictory. For what wise man would go forward in 
dependence on another, like a blind man with a blind leader in 
the dark ? 


71 . For ep. viii. 83, and <8., vii. 50. C perhaps supports Gawronski 
in a, * declared to have a good name for their excellent dharma . . . just as 
lamps shine in the world 

72. With much hesitation I have retained A*s readings in b and d. For b 
Gawtohski eiteB CII, III, 75, mjMas tfthjum im mksub- The epithets Mim 
and priya apply better to the minister’s action for the king (so T) than to his 
words to tile prince (so C). Adntki is a very rare word, only known from the 
TaiUinya PratiMkhya according to PWK^ dmtu being one of the three ways of 
speaking known to the Vedic schools. 

74. C does not make clear what text it had In 6, possibly avyaktaparam^ 
par^^m or ®para«jMra® ; for the reading adopted cp. myamsMta agarm of 
verse 7§ and piruidJm^v dgame^ of 8., i 14. The prince’s rejection of pam- 
pwlpya has doctrinal significance. It is only the man of feeble familtles, In 
whom the roots of good are weak, who depends on othera ; ihbs© like the 
prinee, In whom the force working for eniightenment is strong (note ii. 50, 
'pi act of tbesnselv^, as clearly put at 8., v. 15-18, 
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75. Blit althoiigli I have not yet, seen the inal. truths still' 
if the reality of good and evil is in dispute, my ■ decision is for 
the good* For better' is the toil, though vainly, of the man 
who devotes' himself to the good than the Hiss, even though 
in the real truth, of the man who gives himself up to what is 
contemptible* 

■ 76. But seeing that the ■ scriptural tradition is uncertain, 
understand that to be good which is spoken by the authorities, 
and understand that the only basis for authority is the expulsion 
of 'sin For' he who has expelled sin will not speak what is 
false. 

' 77. And as for your quoting the instances of Hama and 
the others to justify my return, they do not prove your case ; 
for those who have broken their vows are not competent 
authorities in deciding matters of dharms. 

78. Such being the case, the sun may fall to the earth. 
Mount Himavat may lose its firmness, but I will not return to 

76. The exact text of the second line is donhtfnl, the geneml sense clear. 
The reference is to verse 68, wMeh lays down. that MMa and aSubhi are spon- 
taneous and that effort is of no avail ; iaMm here: means this doctrine, T, as 
W points out, though corrupt, must have, read vf€m M khede by which wa 
must take sukham with iiMmimana^^ as weii as rngmsMidimamd^, and vfiM 
kMie balances iative, 

76, I doubt if this, the standard, rendering is . correct,; should not Hi 
govern all the first line, ‘And as for your' statement, '“'But seeing that the 
sacred traditions (i.e. as described in 65-64). ,are tmeertam,;you should accept 
the views of the authorities {I reply that)^ you should know, etc. * ^ This 
would imply that the hiatus in argument between 64 and 66 is due to a verse 
having dropped out which suggested that in view of the uncertainty of the 
philosophical systems the only thing to do was to trust the tajjMJk ; ML has 
in fact such a statement. For the second line cp. the verse quoted by €aii^a- 
pSda on SamkhpaMriMf 4 : — 

Ag 0 ,im hp aptammmm dpiafk dosakmydd rndn^ I 

^nrtam vikyam na hruyud dheimmMkami | 

Hote also MulamadhymmkakdriMs, 268, 2, and Ny&yakinin, §0, 15. 

78. Cp. Lf., cIi. xix, 284, S. The exact scope of the word friha§§^m 
w&B a matter of dispute in the schools. The ordinary view was that a man 
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my family m a worldly m^n who has not seen the final truth and 
whose senses are drawn towards the objects of pleasure. 

79. I would enter a blazing fire, but I would not enter 
my home with my goal nnattained.” Thus he proudly made Ms 
asseveration and, rising in accordance with his declaration, he 
departed in all selflessness. 

80. Then the minister and the Brahman, perceiving his 
resolution to be unshakable, tearfully followed him, grieving 
and with faces downcast, then slowly for lack of other resource 
w'ended their way to the city. 

81. Then out of affection for him and devotion to the 
king, they turned back full of cares and stood still ; for, as he 
blazed with his own brightness, as unapproachable as the sun, 
they could neither look on him on the road nor yet quit him. 

82. And they deputed trustworthy spies in disguise in order 
to know the way taken by him whose way was the highest, and 
with much difficulty they set off, thinking how they were to go 
and see the king who was thirsting for his dear son, 

remained a prtkagjana till he entered on the Path, when he became an arya ; 
the Bnddha thn;; remained one till the moment of receiving bodhL See La 
¥all6e Poussin, Vijnaptimdtratdeiddhif 639. 

79. The doctrinal sense of dhya is also hinted at, as at S,, v. 39. 

81. For mpehmm, ‘anxiously’, cp. AnguUara, III, 296. In c A’s 
durdharsam is practically identical in content with T’s durdarmm^ but stronger ; 
cp. Edm.y ii. 1, 10, durdharsah mrmre ^rvmm mradbhdnur ivdmalak. 
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CANTO X 
Sreistya’s Visit 

1. So the prince of the broad stout chest dismissed the 
officers who were in charge of the king’s sacrifices and his council 
chamber, and passing over the tossing waves of the Ganges, he 
came to Rajagrha of the lordly palaces. 

2. As peacefully as Svayambhu proceeding to the highest 
heaven, he entered the city distinguished by its five hills, which 
is guarded and adorned by mountains and supported and purified 
by auspicious hot springs. 

3. The people there at that time, perceiving his gravity 
and might and his glorious form surpassing that of mankind, 
as of him who has taken the pillar vow and has the bull for his 
sign, were lost in amazement. 

4. On seeing him, whoever was going in another direction 
stood still ; whoever was standing in the road followed him ; 
whoever was going quickly went slowly, and whoever was sitting 
down sprang up. 

5. Some worshipped him with joined hands, others 
honoured him by saluting him iSith' their heads, others greeted 
him with kindly words ; none passed on without doing him 
reverence. 


2. The hot springs, called tapoda and stdl in use at Bajgir, are referred 
to at Majjhima, III, 192, as well as in the Jain sources given by Leumaim. 
The form of the first line suggests the probability of a second meaning applying 
to ndkapT^tha for aaila (adjective of Mia ?), tapoda (ascetic ? heatgiver ? or are 
we to infer from verse 3 the special worship of Siva as an ascetic at Bajagrha ?), 
and pancaccdanka. AngvMara, III, 44, seems to play on »da and seto in the 
same iray. For Svayambhu as a name of Buddha see note on iL 51. 
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6. On seeing him, the gaudily-dressed felt ashamed and 
the chattereiB on the roadside feU silent ; as in the presence of 
Dharma incarnate none think thoughte not directed to the way 
of salvation, so no one indulged in improper thoughts. 

7. The gaze of the women or men on the royal highroad, 
busied though they were with other affairs, was not satiated 
with looking most reverently on the godlike son of the human 
god. 

8. His brows, his forehead, his mouth or his eyes, his 
form or his hands, his feet or his gait, whatever part of him 
anyone looked at, to that part his eyes w'ere riveted. 

9. And Eajagrha’s Goddess of Fortune was perturbed on 
seeing him, who was worthy of ruling the earth and was yet in a 
bhiksu’s robe, with the circle of hair between his brows, with the 
long eyes, radiant body and hands beautifully webbed.' 

10. Then Srenya, lord of the Magadha land, saw from an 
outer pavilion the mighty concourse of people and enquired the 
reason thereof. Then an officer explained it to him : — 

11. “ This is the son of the Sakya monarch, of whom the 
Brahmans said he would attain either supreme knowledge or 
lordship over the whole earth. He has become a wandering 
mendicant and the people are gazing at him.” 

12. Then the king, on hearing the reason, was excited in 
mind and said_ to the same officer, “ Find out where he is 
stopping ”. “ Very well ”, he replied and followed the prince. 


6. In relation to dharma, nyaya is used as in S., xiv. 43, xt. 26, etc., 
of the plan, cmiise of action, by which salvation is obtained ; for the SarvSsti- 
v&din use of it see AK., V, 32S. Vicitrave^ah, because modest apparel is alone 
proper to seeing or worshippii^ great saints. 

7. The last pSebi is a sentiment often repeated, e.g., B., ii. 731 Bam., 
ii. 2, 15, LV., 114, 1. 12, and 240, L 14, Mkv., II, 201, 3. To read nink^ya 
with T in d would be better, but there is no clue in that case to the next two 
sytlabtes. 

8. Op. Ndla, T. 0, and BSm., r. 16. 

10. The exact meaning afiro here is uncertain. 
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13. But with moveless eyes looking oiJy a yoke’s lengtn 
ahead, voice stilled and walk slow and restrained, he, the best 
of mendicants, kept his limbs and active mind under control and 
begged his food. 

14. And accepting the alms without distinction, he 
proceeded to a lonely rivulet of the mountain, and after taking 
his meal there in due form he climbed Mount Panda va. 

15. On that mountain, fledged with groves of lodhra trees 
and with its glades resounding with peacocks’ calls, he, the sun 
of mankind, appeared in his ochre-coloured robe like the sun in 
the early morning above the eastern mountain. 

16. The royal officer, seeing him there, informed king 
Srenya, and the king, on hearing the news, set off, but only with 
a modest retinue from his feeling of veneration. 

17. In heroism the peer of Pandu’s son, in stature like a 
mountain, bje ascended Panda va the best of mountains ; this 
lion-man, with the gait of a lion and wearing a royal tiara, 
resembled a lion with shaking mane. 

18. Then he saw the Bodhisattva, sitting cross-legged with 
tranquil senses, being as it were a peak of the mountain and 
shining like the moon rising out of a bower of clouds. 

13. For a cp. xiii. 79. T seems faulty in 6. For nidhdya cp. 

vii,48. : ■ 

14. T again seems faulty in 6. 

15. Am, ‘ moimtain’, is known to the Indian lexica and occurs at 8,^ 
i. 48, in the expression avibhrdnta, ‘ wandering on the mountain It is the 
only word that enables A and T to be fitted together and may be taken to be 

a certain reading... 

16. It Is more proper for a long to visit a saint with a small retinue, e.g. 
EC., ch. viii, p. 72, 1. 33; but some versions of this legend make Bimbisara 
go out with a large following and 0 here gives him 100,000 followers and may 
have read praMsthe ^nibhrtdnuydtrab., if it did not wilfully, alter the sense. 

17. The second line is probably suggested by Bimbisara’s lineage ; for 
Ai§vagho^ apparently took the dynasty to descend from the Brhadiathas 
(see note on xi. 2), who, it may be inferred from 8,, viii. 44, were fabled to 
descend hrom a lion. 
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19. As he sat there in the majesty of his beauty and in 
holy tranguiliity, like some being magically projected by 
Dharma, the lord of men drew near him with amazement and 
deference, as Sakra drew near SvayambhiL 

20. And as he Came in fitting manner up to him, who was 
the best of those who know the Plan, he enquired about his 
health, and he too with equal courtesy spoke to the king about 
his peace of mind and freedom from ilbiras. 

21. Then the king sat down on a clean piece of rock, 
dark blue as an elephant’s ear, and being seated beside him with 
his permission spoke to him, desiring to ascertain his state of 

mind : — ^ 

22. “ I have a strong friendship for your family, which has 
come down by inheritance and has been well tested ; hence, my 

) friend, my desire to speak with you. So listen to th^ words 
I: of affection. 

I 23. Your family is mighty, originating from the Sun, your 
' age the prime of youth, this your beauty radiant. Why then 
I this decision of yours, out of all due order, to delight in alms- 
' -seeking instead of in kingship f 

' 24. For your limbs are worthy of red sandalwood, not 

j meant for contact with the ochre robe. That hand is fitted for 
I protecting subjects and does not deserve to take food given by 
J another. 

i 25. Theretore, my friend, if out of love for your father you 
i do not wish for your hereditary kingdom by force and if you 

22. Til© wctii in c to tlio legend tlsAt BimMsfea ^ _ 

wm of tii© same age m the Bnddiia ; some mhooh (e.g. IMpammm, 

iii. M) mad© Mm a few years yooi^r. 

23 . C3toi8 would liave expected ratiier than bhOrih^kA here and 

in xlM. 10 ; at xii. 40, tlie wcrd m med adjectkally. 

24. Windiwli agreeing with ; it seems 

belter to take it as aecwiatiT© after mmrM, thcw^li FW reccrds the acxmsatiTe 
OTily after mM, iwwrka. 

25. A typ^ mm of hdkM iroiiy. BimMsara, who sees nothii^ 

in ths BttiMha. tnmii^ hk lalte out ci his kmgdom and kllljiig ' 
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do not care to wait for the succession in due course, accept; 
straightway the half of my realm. 

26. For thus there will be no need to oppress your kins- 

folk, and in courae of time sovereignty will come to you peace ; 
fully. Therefore do me this kindness ; for association with the 
good makes for the prosperity of the good. ^ i 

27. Or if now from pride of race you cannot show your 
trust in me, with me as your comrade plunge into the arrayed 
battle-lines with arrows and conquer your foes. 

28. Choose therefore one or other of these alternatives, 
and in all propriety devote yourself to dharma, wealth and 
pleasure ; for by confusing these three objects in this world out 
of passion, men go to ruin in the next world as well as in this. 

29. For if the entire goal is desired, you must give up 
that pleasure which is obtained by suppressing dharma and 
wealth, and that wealth which is obtained by overpowering 
dharma and pleasure, and that dharma which is obtained by the 
cessation of wealth and pleasure. 

30. Therefore by pursuit of the triple end of life make 
this beauty of yours bear fruit ; for they say that the complete 
attainment of dharma, wealth and pleasure is for mankind the 
complete object of the individual. 

31. Therefore you should not let these two stout arms, 
fitted for drawing the bow, lie useless ; for like Mandhatr’s, they 

him in the process, was himself to experience that treatment at the hands of 
his son. Viktamenjiab, as at ix. 66, ‘ by a wrong course of action ’ 1 

26. The text of h is undoubtedly corrupt and neither T nor C are any- 
help in its reconstruction ; conjecture in the absence of further light is hopeless. 
Sdhiyfd is a curious word only known to Buddhism, viz., Divy., 312, 5, and 
446, 3 - 5 , Avadanaiataka, I, 365, 15, and 366, 2 and 6, and Liiders, Brwchstiicke 
buddhistiscker Dramm, leaf 13 a2. 

27. For vySdhdny amkani op. Jai.^ xx. 27, Bhag. Gita, i. 2, and MBh., 
li. 682, ix. 467, and xvi. 54. This use of vigah is also common in the epic. 

29. Cp. E., xvii. 67, Bam., v, 84, 6-6, MBh., iii. 1285-1305, and KS., 
i. 2, 1 , and 52. 

31. I follow T in taking iha with kim punar gam ; this brings the verse 
into order. 

10 
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are capable of oonqueruig even the three ivorlds, how much more 
ihia earth here ? 

32. Truly I say this to you out otafiection, not out of love of 
dominion or arrogance ; for, seeing this bhiksu’s robe of yours, I 
am moved to compassion and tears come to my eyes. 

,33. Therefore, lover of the mendicant’s stage of life, 
enjoy the pleasures, before old age comes again on you, the 
pattern of your race, and confounds your beauty ; in due time, 
lover of dharma, you will perform dharrm. 

34. The aged truly can obtain dharma and age has no 
capacity for enjoying the pleasures. j4nd therefore they attri- 
bute the pleasures to youth, wealth to middle age, dharma to 
the old. 

35. For, in the world of the living, youth is naturally 
opposed to dharma and wealth, and, however tightly checked, it 
is hard to hold, so that the pleasures carry it off by that path. 

36. Old age is given to inflection, grave and intent on 
stability ; with little labour it acquires holy tranquillity, partly 
from incapacity for anything else, partly from shame. 

37. Therefore when men have passed through the restless, 
deceptive period of youth, which is given up to the objects of 
the senses, heedless, intoferant, and short-sighted, they breathe 
again as if they had safdy crossed a desert. 


83. I have accepted ITs wder of the two lines, becaose the ckuse governed 
by obvkmdy r^era only to the enjoymeait of the pleasures. With this 
Older the roierew* to tftoma in d capnects vith the next verse. 0 throws 
m> li#t on tiiis poiat. 

34. aptly quotes for the seMmd, line MBh., iii. 1304. 

35. la view of Aitva^ussa’s syntax iu the final ^da cannot mean 

* beoanse but-indiBateB tl» oraweqnane© ; so ifc would make better sense in 
i to take hmmH m hrtnBUritive or to read Afiywfe, as GawronsM suggested 
tMd T wmf m ths* would he the subject of the verb and ima paM 
would eoir^NUfi^ ^ki^lisil^r.Kofie that ^gh^parh/ed stands for hri^de 
atxii.5(l. amta 
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, 38. ■ -Therefore |iist let this imbaknoed time of youth pass 
away with its heedlessuess'and rebelliousness; for the flush of 
youth is a tai-get f or the God' of' Love and cannot be protected 
from the senses. 

39. ■ Or if dharma is' really your intention^ offer sacrifices ; 
that is the dharma of your family. For taking possessionrof the 
highest heaven by means of sacrifices, Marutvat also went to the 
highest heaven. 

40. For with their arms marked by rings of gold and their 
headdiosses bright with the glitter of radiant jewels, tire royal 
seers travelled through sacrifices the very same path that the 
great seers reached by their austeiiti^.’^ 

41. Such was the speech of the king of ^togadha, who in 
speaking rightly resembled Valabhid. The king's son heard it. 


3S, Tire argument k tliat it is useless to stiruggle against the domination 
of tile passions in youth ; old age wOl gradually come on and rectify the matter. 

39. The second line is a puzzle. If Ok reading of ndga^stham in c is 
correct, adhisthdya means ‘ mounting ’ as in xii. 9, and yajmib must be con- 
strued with d. But this reading may weii be due to the translator’s misunder- 
standing, and A and T both read 7idka^§tham, which ought presumably to 
have a meaning different from the one it bears In d. Mo other sense however 
seems possible and the question is of the exact piirport of udhi§&ctya^ which T 
takes to mean ‘ blessing with magic practices ’ ; for the Buddhist use of this 
word see AM., II, 31, n. 2, and V, 119, n. 2, and VijnaptimMramiddhi, 771. 
This use cannot be proved for as early a period as Asvaghoi^, but he might 
have known the sense of ' stabilise ‘ cause to endure I have thought it 
best to take a more ordinary sense for the translation. The reference is not 
certain ; Indrak sacrifices are mentioned more than once in the MBh. and 
possibly we have an allusion here to some version of the story (ix. 2434£f.) 
by which Indra, after the slaughter of Mamuci, freed Mmself by ^saerhice ironi' 
the guilt of Brahman murder and so returned to heaven. 

41. The use of the name Valabhid for Indra, when comparing BimMsara 
to Mm, suggtwts that it is to be understood as BaiabMd, ‘ the router of armies 
in relation to the king. Alternatively, if we read as is perhaps better, dkrwmk 
hMm§e with A, I would take dhmm m a proper name, ‘ who spoke rightly 
to Mm, as Valabhid to Bhruva*. In that case Bhruva means Brahm% 
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but wavered BO more than the mountain of Kailasa shakes with 
its many sparkhng peaks. 

repeating the comparison of x. 2, and 17 ; cp. my interpretation of ix. 20 
and we should no doubt see a su^estion that Bimbisara ranked as an anuja 
of the Buddha (see note on verse 22 above). NailmitTasanu. should have an 
appUcation to the prince ; query sanu in the sense of kovida given to it by tiie 

. lexica ! . , 


xi, 2] m 

Gmro XI 

The Passioks Sbfehep 

1 . Thereon, when the Magadha king spoke to him with 
friendly face, but with matter that was repngnant to him,, the 
SOB of Sncldhodana, who was pnrified by the spotlessness of his 
race, remained calm and unmoved and addressed this reply to 
him: — 

2. There is nothing tor wonderment . . . , that yon 

should behave thus towards your friends, when you spring from 
the illustrious famity of Haryahka and from the purity of your 
conduct are so devoted to your friends, 

2. A very difficult verse, for which I do not fully understand C. In a 
I have followed T in the text, because it is not clear if A meant abhidhdtum 
or abhidhatur, but T also is probably corrupt, as C*s so-shm^ " what was said % 
implies a form from abkidkd. The conjunction of bhamtah m a and tuva m 
c is open to suspicion, nor should dscaryam etut have as predicate both a noun 
and a dependent clause beginning with yat. The latter must be right, and, as 
the verse stands, one can only construe by taking bhuvato vidMnam in apposition 
to vrttit esd, which is very harsh. The six .syllables may be a corruption for 
an epithet of dscaryam or for a complementary phrase of the type na ca yidnu- 
rupam (I do not suggest this as possible, but only as illustrative of the required 
form). In ^ I take Haryahka to be the same as Haryahga,.a Brhadratha king, 
whose greatness is described at Harivamda, 1700. The name suggests the lion- 
-legend of the Brhadrathas referred to at S., viii. 44 ; and in the fragmentvS of 
the Buddhist dramas (Lhders, Bri^chstiicke, leaf 7, read with aSBFAIF, 1911, 
409) we have what is clearly a description of Rajagrha, in which its foundation 
by Brhadratha 'is mentioned (cp. HarivaTumy 6598). I infer that the poet 
considered the Saisunagas to be of Brhadratha descent. C has ‘ the family 
called Hari\ Benares is similarly associated with. BMmaratha at xiv. 107, 
.and SravastI with Haryaava at xviii. 58. In d I understand T to read iwn- 
Suddhamiteh (rather than a-s W holds), and to take it as a substantive 

not as an adjective agreeing with tarn. A*8 reading, rejected also by Co., i 
ovt of the.qneiticm. 
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3. Late sovereignty among cowards, friendship, inherited 
in their families, does not stand firm among the vicious ; but 
the virtuous increase the same friendship, originated by their 
ancestors, with an uninterrupted succession of friendly acts. 

4. And those men in the world I hold to be truly friends, 
who share in the enterprises of their friends when in straits. For 
who in this world would not be a frjend to a man who is at 

ease in the enjoyment of prosperity ? 

5. And thus those who, gaining riches in the world, 
employ them on behalf of their friends or of dharrm, obtain 
the full value of their wealth, and, if it is lost, it causes them 
no pain at the end. 

6. Certainly this resolution of yours regarding me, O king, 
proceeds from friendship and nobility of heart. I shall content 
you about it with similar friendship ; I would not answer you 
in any other wise in this matter. 

7. Because I recognise the danger of old age and death, I 
have betaken myself to this dharma out of longing for salvation 
and have quitted my tearstained relations, and still more there- 
fore the passions, the causes of evil. 

8. For I am not so afraid of venomous snakes or of thunder- 
bolts that fall from the sky or of fire allied with the wind, as 
I fear the objects of the senses. 

9. For the paeons are ephemeral, robbers of the treasury 
of good, empty, like will-o’-the-wisps in the world. The mere 
expectation of them deludes men’s minds, how much more then 
their actual po^ession ? 

3. T offlrtainly did not read makulSnvnipd, which does not make good 

. ■ ■ _ . 

4. W Tb nm-ipias-dag ni ifM-iar in d is equivalent to maslhefu, 

ejKUUjw iha ; I donht this, but T may he oat of order here. I see no need to 
amend with BShtlin^ and Speyer. 

6. A’s reading in 6 is taken from the following verse and the restoration 
i» almost owtain. means ‘ pacify ‘ omiciliate ’ ‘ convince , a nse 

oocnrting sevacal times in JM. Atta refes to n%icafia. 
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10. Eor the victims of the passions find no relief in the 
triple heaven, still less in the world of mortals. For the lustful 
man can no more win s^itiety from the passions, than a fire 
companioned by the wind can from fuel. 

11. There is no calamity in the world equal to the 
passions, and it is to them that mankind in their delusions are 
attached. What wise man, afraid of calamity and recognising 
the truth to be thus, would of himself yearn for calamity ? 

12. Even when they have won the earth, girdled by the 
sea, they wish to extend their conquests beyond the great ocean. 
There is no satiety for man with the passions, as for the ocean 
with the waters that fall into it. 

13. Though the heavens rained gold for him and though 
he conquered the whole of the four continents and won half the 
seat of Sakra, yet Mandhatr’s longing for the objects of sense 
remained unappeased. 

14. Although he enjoyed soveofeignty over the gods in 
heaven, when Satakratu hid himself for fear of Vptra, and 
though out of wanton pride he made the great f§is carry him, 
yet Nahusa fell, being stiU unsatisfied with the passions. 


10. For the second line and for the second line of 12 below ep. 8., xi. 32, 
and 37. 

12. This verse is elnmsy with its omission of the subject in the first line 
and its repetition of the third pada of 10 in e. But G has it, and it is requited 
to introduce the string of instances that follows and is presumably gentxine.' 
The first line is a rendering of TheragaOtd, ITJ {=Jataka, IV, 172), and the 
third pada, of 778. Lflders’ conjecture in c may be right, as the pada occurs 
in the form he proposed at 8., v. 23 ; but time has proved his reasoning wrong, 
as mtfpti occurs in a similar passage at 8., xv. 9 (cp. ib., xii. 15). 

13. For MSndhatr, see note on i. 10. , 

14. The references in this and the next verse are well known from the 
MBh. versions. The form Naghnsa should perhaps have been retained, as 
Ts sgra-med indicates it too and it is occasionally found in classical Sanskrit, 
eg. Pancaiantra (H.O.S., XI), ^7, 20. Fear b, see note on viii. 13, or does it 
indicate an occasion before Yftra’s death ? 
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15. Although the royal son of Ida penetrated the triple 
heaven and brought the goddess UrvaS into his power, he was 
stUi unsatisfied with the objects of sense and came to destruction 
in his greedy desire to seize gold from the rais. 

16. Who would trust in those objects of sense, which are 
subject to disturbance by ail sorts of fate, either in heaven or 
on earth, seeing that they passed from Bali to great Indra, from 
great Indra to Nahusa and from Nahusa back again to great 
Indra ? 

17. Who would seek after the enemies known as the 
passions, by whom even sages were undone, despite their bark- 
-dresses, their diet of roots and water, their coils of hair long as 
snakes, and their lack of worldly interests. 

18. For their sake Ugrayudha, armed, thcmgh he was with 
a terrible weapon, met death at the hands of Bhisma. The 
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mere thought of them is unlucky and fatal to the well-conducted, 
still more so therefore to those not restrained by vows. 

19. Who would swallow the poison known as the passions, 
when he knows how paltry is the flavour of the objects of sense, 
how great the bondage, how incomplete the satisfaction, how 
much despised by the good, and how certain the sin ? 

20. It is right for the self-controUed to cast aside the 
passions, when they hear of the suffering of the passion-ridden, 
afflicted as they are by pursuits such as agriculture, etc., and 
of the well-being of those whom the passions fail to excite, 

21. Success in the passions is to be recognised as a mis- 
fortune for the passionate man ; for he becomes intoxicated by 
achievement of the passions, and because of intoxication he 
does what he shoffld not, not what he should, and wounded 
thereby, he obtains rebirth in a lower sphere. 

22. What wise man in this world would delight in those 
passions, which are only won and retained by labour and which, 
cheating men, depart again, as though they were loans borrowed 
for a time ? 


ParaiurSma. As regards W’s note 11, p. 101, T can be understood to read 
either Bhl^a or Bhima. In the second line T was either corrupt or is trying 
to explain A’s reading ; the latter makes no good sense nor does Windisch’s 
amendment meet the case, as it deprives avratanam of all point. My con- 
jecture is palteographioally sound and provides the right counterweight to the 
closing words. 

19. I take mmyajana in the Buddhist sense of ‘ bond ’, ‘ fetter ’ ; kamardga 
is one of the ten samyojanas. Co., followed by Windiseh and Fonniehi, takes 
b as a single clause, but Schmidt separates the tWo words, while W translates T 
according to the rules of Tibetan grammar with a very different result. All give 
to eamyajatta one or other of the classical Sanskrit meanings. 

20. For a cp. S., xviii. 37, which corroborates T’s t^uling. Query niSamya 
in 6 ? In d Mma, would be better grammar. 

22. This and the similes in the following verses f<^ a seri» which 
recurs frequently in the Pali canon, e.g., Majjkhm^ 1, 130, 364, Ariptfjtdro, III, 
97, SPierigdtJid, 488ff. 
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23. What self-controlkd man in the world would delight 
in those passions, which are lihe a torch of grass ? When men 
seek and hold them, they excite d^iie, and if they do not let 
them go, they undergo suffering. 

24. What man of self-control would delight in those 

passions, which are like fierce raging serpents ? The uncon- 
trolled, when bitten by them in the heart, go to destruction and 
obtain no relief 

25. What self -controlled man would delight in those 

passioim, which are like skeletons of dry bones ? Even if they 
enjoy them, like famished d<^ eating a bone, men are not 
satisfied. 

26. What self-controlled man would delight in those 

passions, which are like an exposed bait ? Since they are held 
in joint tenancy with kings, thieves, fire and water, they originate 
suffering. 

27. What self-controlled man would delight in those 

passioim, which are like dangerous haunts ? By abiding in 

23. The point is tnat a lighted torch, if held in the hand, may bum it, 
and the first line should be translated so as to bring this out. 

28. Elings etc. hold the passions jointly with the owners in the sense 
that they may take away the objects of enjoyment at any time. This idea 
and the use of BSdhSrava to express it are both common. The group consists 
sometimes of these four {KA., iii. 16, 4, Viicaspati MSto. on 8SthMi§akSriM, 
50, MAp., n, 366, 12), sometimw of five, adding kinsfolk {Ma^Uma, I, 86, 
AUguUam, III, 259, TherigaStS, 6(K, Bodkiaattvabhumi (ed. Wc^ihara), 5, and 
MEh., iii. 86), sometimes-of six, adding foes {Akgvttam, H, 68, J&., p. 122, 
6-.8), or of eight {Sem^vMa, 17, 3&i). The exact otmnexion of prmiddhami^ 
with the first line Is imt clear to me, presumably bait or prey which attracts 
robbers etc. 

27. Op. 8., XTi. 79, toe the use of api to WMwdinate two substantives 
offoeed in sense, ’ara® is a sugg^tion here that dynknaa refers to the twelve 
^fotamag, tbo six extcml dims of udikh are compared to thieves at SemjfiMt, 
I¥, 176. T in fact leduiers it so. But the main sense is as above, in which 
Z see no difficnliy ; emnpaie Wie use oi apaiam, parfacnlsriy ara^agiaktm, 
in Wi fP.TB. F«S Dki., b. Sgatana 1), Kinfolk are a real dai^^ in India, 
as in tin note (mtimpreeedh^ verse. (Js tianaktfcn, if I imcbstand it 
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them' ■ there is misfortime on all sides at the hancfa'of' one's, 
enemy and of one’s relations as well. 

28. What self -controlled man would , delight in those 

passions, which are like fruit hanging on the topmost boughs 
of a tree ? On the mountains, in the forest, on thO' rivers, on 
the sea, men precipitate ' themselves after them. and' thereby 
.come to ruin. 

29. What self-controlled man would delight . in those 

passions, which are like the enjoyments of a dream ? Acquired 

at the price of many bitter efforts, they are lost in this world in 
a moment. 

30. What self-controlled man would delight in those 

passions, wnich are like trenches full of red-hot charcoal ? 
Though men procure them, increase them, guard them, yet 
they find no comfort in them. 

31. What self-controlled man would delight in those 

passions, which are like the knives and fuel-wood of slaughter- 

is pnrely fanciful. T takes abhiia^ to mean * qnicklv % as in the Ammahoki, 
which is possible. 

28. In h A’s yadbhrarhSam is imtranslateabie, and to divide yadbhramkim 
is contraiy to the scheme of this set of verses. T does not show the plural 
but can only have read yan, the reading conjectured by Ckppeller. Lwn^h 
vdth ohM is only, known in the causative ; for it with vi cp. SUnpalarndha, 
svii. 55 {reading vyah>ngMmlp)y the proper meaning being ^ climb up to A 
free rendering meets the case better here, #*s one cannot climb up to a thing 
on the sea. 

30. 0 takes the simile to refer to walking over a fire-pit falsely covered 

over, and T translates m^dra ‘ cow-dung which is perhaps better than 
^ charcoal ’. I understand the simile to mean that red-hot charcoal in a trench 
(such as is sometimes used for cooking still) gives out no heat to those sitting 
by it and soon dies down, however much looked after, is a 

regular simile for Mrm ; besides the lists referred to under 22 above and 
Windisch’s quotation of II, 327, 331, 332, note £F., ch. xxi, 329, 0, 
&ilcmmmucmya, 79, 5, StiManifdta^ 396, as typical instances. 

3 1 . The teaUnig summ^ in c is certain. !fibie correspondli]^, Bp|i passages 
and the Di'vy, use the curious phrase adsund instead. The association of ad 
with 'smd goes back to x. 86, 18, and is found as late as Fddaidditaha^ 
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-hoii^ l' For their sake the Kurus, the Fram-Andhakas and 
the Mekhak-DaEdakM went to destruction* 


wrws 22 and ft. Eastha refers- presnmably to the on which the hnteliers 
■cook the 'meat, and for the tot line to the funeral fees'; cp.. Ir'F., eh. x¥, 207, , 
940 , and my remarks, JEAB,- 1929, 546. ' Of the .seven vices peculiar t-o 'khigs 
four are known, as. Mfmjm, dicing, wine, hnnting-and women, and these four are 
illustrated in this and the next verse (ep. Kamandahlyamtudra, i. 56,- for a 
similar sat of examples, of which the Vrani-Andhakas are the only one in com- 
mon with, tilts ¥e.fS6), the Knrus for dicing, the Vr^ni-Andhakas for drink (cp. 
MBk., x.vi., with /at, xvii. 18, and IHtjy., 560, 20, where VfST^yandMMh niiov^d 
fee read for Snnda and Upasnnda for women* The other therefore 

.relates to hnnting and is not to fee treated as two separate instances {contra 
; 28, 230, n* 4). The question then arises of the form of the first part 
of the name. A*s MaiiMM" is clearly wrong, and the difficulty of C lies in' the 
middle character, Giles* 4059, hsi feut only used in the pronunciation ek'ik ; 
and it is not given fey St, Juiien, Eitel or Karigren. It belongs to a group of 
characteiti, Oii^’ 1003, 1119 and 1130, wMch are used interchangeably for 
mdk other* The only one rA them known to me in transliteration is Eitei*s 
example of 1119 for Mm, and I therefore take it that G had Mekhali here. 
The correct form can only foe determined fey a consideration of the Dandaka 
l^«d... Ilia Hindu versions are at EA., i, 6, Mm,, vii. 88, and commentaries -. 
cm KB,, L 2, 44, and KmmaniaByanUimm, i. 58 (cp. also MBk, xiii, 7178, 
7213), and agree that, when out hunting, Bapdaka saw a Brahman girl and 
outraged her, whence his kingdom was destroyed. Hone of these references 
are pro1»bly as old m the present passage, The^ Buddhist accounts go back to ^ 
Ma£Mma, 1, 37S (cp. MiUndmpanha, 130), where the i^is destroy the forests of 
Bangka, Kalinga, Mi-tahga and Mejjha, feut the last name is doubtful ; for 
the Sanskrit version of the antra treats medhya as an adjective (S. L6v|, JA, 
1925, i, 29), and the only allusion outside Pali literature to a forest of this name 
is a donfetfu! one in the Skvitri tale, MBE, iii. 16693, The JdtabM'tell the 
same tale both of the Dandaka forest ,(¥, 135, cp* Mhv,, III, 363, and L¥,, 
oh* xvi, 3li, 2) and of the Mejjha forest (IF, 389), and mention both with the 
at V, 267. On the other hand the BoMMrmmmfiyu^mAam- 
$mm (S* Wvi, /A, I91S, i, IS, 76) knows a Mekak (Chinese, Mekhala) 
fmreal and iMOoiates it with KaMpb and Ikpd»ka (i5., 97). It looks there- 
fore m if MeJiha wm taken m BaM to fee a pw^per name fey confusion with 
Mdkala. !Bbe lafct« anrrivre In the name of the Maifcal range, the source of 
t|» HkreiadS, mi the people this district me awoeiated with the Btkdas 
rd the Brim l^jhteis in the JS^. Bris aim fmaned part of 'tfes OTiglml 
l^w^alwi loreat wifeii strrtctei befcwem the God&varS and the n|^er waters 
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32. What self-controlled man would delight in those 
passions, which dissolve friendship ? On their account the 
Asuras, Sunda and Upasunda, were involved in a mutual feud 
and perished. 

33. What self-controlled man would delight in those 
passions, inauspicious and ever inimical as they are ? For their 
sake men deliver their bodies up to water and fire and wild 
beasts in this world. 

34. For the passions’ sake the ignorant man behaves 
wretchedly and incurs the suffering of death, bonds and the 
hke. For the passions’ sake the living world, made wretched 
by expectation and tormented, goes to toil and death. 

35. For deer are lured to their destruction by songs, 
moths fly into the fire for its brightness, the fish greedy for the 
bait swallows the hook ; therefore the objects of sense breed 
calamity. 

36. But as for the idea that the passions are enjoy- 
ments, none of them are reckoned to be enjoyments ; for the 

of the Wamacli (or 0 ¥er a wider area, JEA^, 1894, 242), There is some con- 
fttsioji iji tfie sources between Mekak and Mekhala, but I can find no authority 
for C’s Mekkali .Reviewing the evidence, the reading indicated is clearly 
Mekhaia and it appears that in the form of the story known to the poet the 
oJfenco rose out of addiction to hunting. 

32. See Jfm., L 7619t. 

33. In A the irst seven syllables of a are taken from 34 by error. W 
recomtmets T with yadarthmi empau m, but it does not show em, usually 
translated by it, and it indicates the plural of the relative. 

35. A’s readings suggest in c girmnty myemm ami§aHham, the 

plural corresponding tetter with ad, and FF may have had this too, but C and 
T seem to have read ami§arfhl, which requires rmtsyo giraty. For the com- 
psimofis, Favolini, GSAl, 1900, lOlf,, and Zacharise, WEEM, 28, 182fi 

36. In h. If T read parimfiymmnuf^, it may be taken as meaning ‘ falsely 
represented as " ; if it Is right In omitting m, was 'pankaipyamM^ndk the original 
reading, comparing the use of parikalpa at 8.^ xiii. 49, 51 ? I follow Cfe. In 
dakiiig fm with teil, ^ none of them ’ ; cp. B., UL 52, and 8,, iv. 27. Id the 
seocaid line for faiw in the meaning * object' of sense gee JEA8, 1930, 867fi., 
wad cp* the Buddhist use of Mmagu^a, 
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material objects of sense such as clothes and the like are to be 
held as merely remedies against suffering in the world. 

37. For water is desired for allaying thirst ; food similarly 
for d<»troying hunger, a house for protection against wind, 
sun and rain, and clothing for a covering of the privy parts or 
against cold. 

38. Similarly a bed is for riddance of drowsiness ; thus 
too a carriage for avoidance of road-fatigue ; thus too a seat for 
relief from standing, and bathing as a means of cleanliness, 
health and strength. 

39. Therefore the objects of sense are means for remedying 
people’s suffering, not enjoyments ; what wise man engaged in 
a remedial process would assume that he is partaking of enjoy- 
ments ? 

40. For he who, burning with a bilious fever, should decide 
that cold treatment was enjoyment, even he, when engaged in 
a remedial process, would have the idea that the passions were 
enjoyment. 

41. And since there is nothing absolute in the pleasures, 
therefore I do not entertain with regard to them the idea of 
enjoyment ; for the very states wliich show pleasure bring in 
their turn suffering also. 

42. For warm clothes and aloewood are pleasant in the 
cold and unpleasant in the heat ; the rays of the moon and 
sandalwood are pl^isant in the heat and unpleasant in the 
cold. 

43. Smoe the pauB, gain and Imis, etc., are attached to 
everything in the world, therefore there is no man on earth who 
is aWlutely happy or absolutely miserable. 

37. Cp. 1, 10. 

39. la T read pravrltah-, which is made certain by c of the 

aeart verse. 

For this use of see nmte on i. 51. 

43. As C makes clear, tbe pairs am the eight JobtSumnas ; cp. S., xiv 
51, and HI, 260. For a Brahmaoical parallel MBh., xiv. 635-6. 
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44. Wten I see how intermiagled are the nature of 
pleasure and suffering, I deem kingship’and slavery to be alike ; 
for a king is not ever happy, nor a slave always in distress. 

45. As for the argument that in sovereignty there is great 
authority, it is from this very fact that a king has great suffering ; 
for a king, like a carrying-pole, endures toil for the sake of the 
world. 

46. For if a ruler renes on his sovereignty, which is 
transitory and has many enemies, he is ruined ; or if he does 
not trust in it, what then is the happiness of a king, who is 
always trembling with fright ? 

47. And seeing that, even after conquering the whole 
earth, only one city can serve him as a residence, and in that 
too only one palace be occupied, surely kingship is but weariness 
for others’ sake. 

48. A. king too can only wear one pair of garments and 
similarly take only a certain measure of food to stiH his hunger ; 
so he can only use one bed, only one seat. The other luxuries 
of a king lead only to the intoxication of pride. 

49. And if you seek to Justify this enjoyment on the ground 
of contentment, I am content without a kingdom and, when a 
man is contented in the world, are not aU luxuries indifferent 
to him ? 

50. Therefore I, who have set out on the auspicious, 
peaceful road, am not to be led away towards the passions. 
But if you bear our friendship in mind, say to me again and 
again, “ Most certainly hold to your vow 


45. The meaning of aaamgaha^ is uncertain ; my translation foflows 
C. For the sentiment see ThefigcUha, 464, Catui^saiakct, 472, 24, MBk., xii. 
11092, and ^aktintala, v. 6. 

47. For this and the next verse op. MBh., xii. 513, 11986, and JattJsa, 
n, 215. 

49. l^m in 0 is used in the same sense as in philosc^hical works, of a 
principle that is asserted or accepted. F<w phala op. verse 51 below. 
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51. For I have not entered the forest because of anger 
nor have I cast aside my diadem because of enemy arrows, 
nor have I set my ambitions on loftier enjoyments, that I 
deciine this proposal of yoare. 

52. For he, who, after letting go a malignant snake, 
whme nature it is to bite, or a blazing grass torch, whose nature 
it is to scorch, wduld decide to catch hold of it again, only he 
would, after giving up the passions, resort to them again. 

53. Only such a man as having eyesight would envy the 
blind, or being free the prisoner, or being wealthy the destitute, 
or being sound in mind the maniac, only he would envy the 
man given up to the objects of sense, 

54. And it is not right, just because he subsists on ahns, 
to pity the wise man who desires to pass beyond the danger 
of old age and death, who has the supreme pleasure of religious 
peace in this life and for whom suffering in the life beyond is 
abolished. 

55. But pity should be felt for him who, though placed 
in the height of sovereignty, m overcome by desire, and who 
does not win the pleasure of religious peace in this life and 
is subjected to suffering in the life beyond. 

5^ But it was worthy of your character, conduct and 
family to make such a prop(®al, and so too it befits my character, 
conduct and family, that I should keep my vow. 

57. For I have been transfixed by the arrow of the cycle 
of existence and have left my home jn order to obtain tranquil- 


51. is perkap® a refereac© to at x. 25, and, if so, 

meaias * l»cifiise I liava not the patience to wait for my succession Similarly 
b miem to the offer in x. 27 ; it eotiM also be translated, ‘ nor Imve enemy 
ftrrws ripped off my diadem *. The reference m Co. pomteci out and as 
0 tiWMiates, is to the Joys of Faradto etc. 

54. BkaikiopoM^gfin is m mansiml expression, intended to imply that for 
the ' 

§7. HI* wmmo is oraiittol by C md comes in rather naeomlortably here ; 
It il Ito tm of the 'h&ttm if Inserted altw 51, but is not f mite* 
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lity. I would not wish to win a kingdom free from all drawbacks 
even in the triple heaven, how much less then one in the world 
of men ? 

58. But as for what you said to me, O king, about the 
pursuit of the three objects of life in their entirety, that they 
are the supreme end of man, my doctrine on this point is that 
they are calamity too ; for the three objects are transitory and 
fail also to satisfy. 

69. But I deem the highest goal of a man to be the stage 
in which there is neither old age, nor fear, nor disease, nor 
birth, nor death, nor anxieties, and in which there is not con- 
tinuous renewal of activity. 

60. As for your saying that old age should be awaited and 
that youth is liable to alteration of mind, this is not a fixed 
rule ; for in practice it is seen to be uncertain, old age too may 
be volatile and youth constant. 

61. But seeing that Death drags the world away against 
its will at aU stages of life, ought the wise man, who desires 
religious peace, to wait for old age, when the hour of his des- 
truction is not certain ? 

62. Seeing that Death stands like an ill-omened hunter, 
with old age for his weapon, and scattering the arrows of 
disease, as he strikes down like deer the people, who dwell in the 
forests of fate, what illusion can there bo about the prolongation 
of one’s days ? 

at home there either. The FP quotes it as a gStha, ard possibly it is an inter- 
polation. 

59. The first part of a is corrupt in T and the order wrong ; Jgro for 
pada, usually rendered by go-^phan, is odd and should probably be go. 

60. Capalam in c is doubtful, but I see no reasonably probable conjecture ; 
bahuio hi dpiyaU would be preferable to Kern’s bahulam in sense, but is too 

remote palseograpMcally. 

61. Op, ix. 38, ioTjag€id aad for amSam S., v. 27, and Vmf^0a- ■ 

Mkika^ 30 , vimeam karoty 

62. Tlie context, tmkm it necessa-iy to^ take mamredka m tMs vmj rare 
seinse (reference in jplf jg*). 
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63. Therefore whether a man be in the prime of life or 
old or a child, he should haste so to act that, purified in soul 
and endowed with dhanm, he may come into possession of the 
desired continuance or crasation of activity. 

64. And as for your saying that for the sake of dharma 
I should cany out the sacrificial ceremonies which are customary 
in my family and which bring the desired fruit, I do not approve 
of sacrifices; for I do not care for happiness which is sought 

at the price of others’ suffering. 

65. . For it does not befit the man of compassionate heart 
to kill another being, "who is helpless, out of a desire for a 
profitable outcome, even though the fruit of the sacrifice should 
be permanent ; how much less should one act thus, when the 
fruit is transitory ? 

66. And if the true dharrm were not a different rule of 
life to be carried out by vows, moral restraint, or quietude, 
itevertheless it would still be wrong to pr^tise sacrifice, in 
which the fruit is described as attained by killin g another. 


63. The previous translatiOTS miss the point of pravrtH and vinivrtli by 

in the wc<»d line m predicate ; men follow dftoraa either for 
fmortti by birth in Paradise or for mnivftti by complete «W>h?o, and it is not a 
qaestion of activity or inactivity in the present life. 

64. In d for yad ifyaie see note on 49 above ; perhaps therefore ‘ which 
is assorted as being ’. 

66. The SOTse is obviouB enou^ and for once clearly expressed by C, 
but the construction of the secmidline is difficult. Formichi takes it separately 
jfiKpn the first, un^rstanding tatMpi hried va yuMarupcm, him » j)Ot JcfaySt- 
; this may be right. Windiach also separate the two lines but 
iaihapi yvktarv^pam, kiieS him « etc., taking him n hrtvd as 
to Wifi IrM, ‘ what is the good of doing it 1 but I do not think 
« can be so used with the gerundive. The above traoslation follows Oo., 
IChjpdler and Schmidt mom tw less, but is dubious as not giving tidMpi its 
piwper sense rf ‘ nevertheiees as in the next verse. 

“ ’ , llhcevious Wsnslators tocA pcmm with in d ; my translation 

fottowW T and was first mi^ested by Gawronski 

■? , 
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67. That happiness even, which accrues to a while 
still existing in 'the world, through hurt to another, is not 
agreeable to a wise compassionate man ; how much more so 
that which is beyond his sight in another existence ? 

68. And I am not to be seduced into continuance of activity 
for future reward. My mind, O king, takes no joy in the 
spheres of existence ; for continuance of activity extends to 
all forms of rebirth and is uncertain in its effects, just as creepers, 
struck by rain from a cloud, wave unsteadily in all directions. 

69. And therefore I have come here because I wish to 
see the sage Ara^, who teaches salvation ; and I am starting 
this very day. Good fortune be yours, 0 king, and bear 
patiently with my words, wMch sound harsh in their truth. 

70. Be happy like Indra, shine ever like the sun, flourish 
with your virtues, understand the highest good in tins world, 
rule the earth, obtain long life, protect the sons of the good 


67. ‘ Compassionate ’ is an incomplete lendering of saghpiiu, which also 
implies nirmda ; cp. 8., viii. 52, xiii. 52, and xv, 15, . 

68. The sense of sarmgata is imcertain; it might mean ‘directed to 
sarm \ i.e. the twelve ^yaianm (references at AK, V, 248, n. i). I take it 
as equivalent to mrvatr(zgdmin, ‘ penetrating all the gaiis ' ; pravrtti is as likely 
to take a man to hell as to existence among the gods, and in fact rebirth in 
hell according to Buddhist dogmatics is the usual sequel to life as a god, 

69. Ato in a, first suggested by Bohtlingk, is better than ito and may be 
right. 

70. According -to tUe grammarians (DMtupaffig^ i. 631, etc.) the root 
av has eighteen senses, many of them probably assumed for etymological pur- 
poses, and, though T translates it throughout by bsrunSj ‘ protect there can 
be no doubt that Aivagho^ intends it to be understood in nine difierent ways 
here. C took it so, but it is not easy to follow the exact meaning attributed 
in each case, except that it took the second one to mean * shine The transla- 
tion is therefore necessarily tentative. For an in the sense of uw&gam, ‘ under- 
stand \ cp. AM.y I, 117. ■ In c I do not comprehend urgair am mtsiMn where 
C seems to take dr^air with mayur and to translate ‘ with upright mind 
and In 4 should on© read atigam ca, ‘ embrace Br! ’ ? T does not show the 
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with the Aryafi, and enter into the glories of sovereignty, O 
king, observe your own dJmrma. 

71. Just as when rain is prodiieed from the clouds which 
originate from the smoke, the sign of fire, which is the enemy 
of cold, then the twice-bom fire is freed from its external 
appearance, so do yon liberate yonr mind on the occasion of 
the slanghter of the enemies of the destruction of tanms^ which 
is the opponent of the sun, the foe of cold/’ 

72. The king clasped his hands and spoke with eager 
lon,ging, May yon succeed without hindrance in accordance 
with your d^ires ! And when you have in due course obtained 
the accomplishment of your task, be pleased to show me too 

i your favour/’ 


71. TMs is a riddle of the type called parihafiha by Dandia, whose simpler 

example at Kavyddaria, iii. 120, was evidently influenced by it. The transla- 
tion of a follows C, which runs, ‘ Eire is the enemy of Jiimaj from Are the banner 
of smoke arises. The smoke-banner brings about the floating cloud; the 
floating cloud brings forth great rain Cp. S<Uapaihabrdhma‘$a, v. 3, 5, 17, 
agmr mi dhikmjdyaie, dhumdd Mitamf Mirdd For the interpretation 

of b the use of imu limits the possible senses of dvija. It might pmsiMy refer 
to a simke sloughcog its sk-in ; but I do not Jknow If a simke does that, when 
It Hwns. TMs would, go well with the second line, for xi. 

2. 6, IS, tells us that a man is released from sin as a snake from its skin ; tam, 
however, in tMs same is difficult. I prefer the alternative of taking dmja m 
Igni, a Vedic use for Agni Is severel times called dmjanman in the Vedas 
{Macdoneli, Vedic Mythdogy, 94) and once dvijd at jSF., x. 61, 19. ' The poet 
elsewhere shows knowledge of Vedic exprmsions and the explanation suits 
vary well, Tmm is the word r^uiarly used in the Veda® for the vMj,bte forms 
of igni, and the us© can be treoed down to E€,, ch. iv, 17, 24, fMklmmayukha’- 
dkmdUMmur . . . mbMmsub. The idea is that, when a ire is extinguished, it 
has not perlshwl for good and all, but has merely lost its visible form '(e.g., 
JfJi., xii. 69C^-3), and it is thus the standard analogy for Hirvina 

8.^ xn, 28-9). Ttm amendment in c is, I tMnk, certain, m it must be parallel 
ia ffitti to a ; pint made m that the king m to destroy all hindrances to the 
extfefaticm of Iwkw, the use M the latter Ip a double sense beli^ very common. 
Tfe towIaMoi «i»v«iri to ihow how I arrive at the solution. 

72. FFs v«»icwi of this ami next verse trBmMtaaim BimbMm's 
m BMdu, a curicms 'maimim with the Mauiya Bindus&a. 
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73. , He made a Gmx promise to the king accordingly 
and then set out for the Vaisvamtara "'hermitage. ' The king 
also looked up at him wiith amaze, as he wandered on, and 
then returned to the city of Giri^raja. 

73, ’ I can find' no other references to the YaMvamtara teraaltages wnlms 
the scene of the VMvaiatara Jataka is meant,' about whose , situation the 
authorities differ. The LV. and the Mho. place Arada in Vai]§all, substitiitiog 
perhaps a better knowo. name for an obscure one.: 
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CAHTO xn 

YlBW TO Abada 

1. Then the moon of the Iksvaku race proceeded to the 
hermitage of Axada, the sage who dwelt in holy peace ; and he 

filled it, as it were, with his beauty. 

2 As soon as the sage of the Kaltoa gotra saw him from 

afar, he called out aloud “Welcome”; and the prince came 

up to him, . j xt, 

3. In accordance with propriety each enquired after the 

other’s health, and then they sat down on pure wooden seat^ 

4, The best of sages, drinking in, as it were, the seated 
prince with eyes opened wide in reverence, said tc him . ^ 

6. “ It is known to me, fair sir, how you have come forth 
from the palace, riving asunder the bonds of family affection, 
as a savage elephant rives his hobbles. 

6. In every way your mind is steadfast and wise, in that 
you have abandoned sovereignty, as if it were a creeper with 
poisonous fruit, and have come here. 

7. No cause for wonder is it that kings, grown old in 
years, have gone to the forest, giving their children the sover- 
eignty, like a garland that has been worn and is left lying as 
useless. 

8. But this I deem a wonder that you, who are m the 
ffosh of youth and are placed in the pasture-ground of sensory 
jAeasures, should have come here without even enjoying sover- 
eignty. 

9. Therrfoie you are a fit vessel to grasp this, the highest 
dharma. Go up into the boat of knowledge and quickly pass 
over the ocean of suffering 


9. Op.Jfm.,’riii.35SL 
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10. Although the doctrine is only taught after an interval 
of time, when the student has been well tested, your depth of 
character and your resolution are such that I need not put 
you to an examination.” 

11. The bull of men, on hearing this speech of Ari^, 
was highly gratified and said to him in reply : — 

12. “ The extreme graciousness, which you show me in 
(Spite of your freedom from passion, makes me feel as if I had 
already reached the goal, though it is yet unattamed by me. 

13. For I look on your system, as one, who wants to see 
jooks on a light, one who wants Ao travel on a guide or one who 
wants to cross a river on a bpat. 

14. Therefore you should explain it to me, if you think it 
right to do so, that this person may be released from old age, 
death and disease.” 

15. Arada, spurred on through the prince’s loftiness of 
soul, described briefly the conclusions of his doctrine thus : — 

16. “ listen, best of listeners, to our tenets, as to how the 
cycle of life develops and how it ceases to be. 

17. Do you, whose being is steadfast, grasp this : primary 
matter, secondary matter, birth, death and old age, th^e, and 
no more, are called “ the being ” 

10. Thongh the eqtdvalence is not perfect, W is almost certainly ri^t 
in holding that T read na parihsyo ; the context inahes the reading imperative. 
For wjMte cp. avijnate in 8., xiv. 10, where the sense given in thfe note should 
be adopted in preference to that in the translation in view of this passage. 

13. Dwrkma, primarily ‘ system ’ here, as is shown by fat in the next 
verse, means also that the prince loohs on the sight of Ara^ as Incby ; for the 
sight of a holy man or of a king (cp. 8., ii. 8, and the epithet ‘piyadaaaam given 
to caktavartin kings in the Pali canon) is deemed to bring good luck in India. 

15. Query mcSiStmyad iva codifait ? €!p. v. 71, 87. 

16. A’s reading m d is faulty and vai is sm^icious ; for the Samkhya use 
of parivairMe cp. MSh., xii. 7667 (sampariwulate) and Bhag. Gita, ix. 10 
(etponwrfeife). The corruption is easily explained pdteographioally; 

17. This use of para with i is not recorded outside this poem ; cp. iv. 99, 
VU. 31, ix. 14, and xi. 4, which make T’s tat mcoe probable here. For the 
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18. But in that group know, O knower of the nature of 
things, that primary matter consists of the five elements, the 
ego-principle, intellect and the unseen-power. 

19. Understand that by secondary matter is meant the 
objects of the senses, the series, the hands and feet, the voice, 
the organs of generation and excretion, and also the mind. 
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' :2CI. . And tliat wMch. is conscious, is called tiie knower of 
the field, because it knows this field. And those who meditate 
OB the Mrmn say that th.e. atman is the knower of the field. 

■ 21. And awareness is intellection, that is, Kapila and his' 
pupil in this world. But that which is without intellect is 
called Prajapati with his sons in this world. 

20* Co. translates the first line, ‘ there is also a something which hears 
the name Icsetrajna etc. \ and T corroborates this ; but the above version gives 
the standard doctrine better. Cp. MBh,, :^ii. 6921, Atmd ksttrajim ity 
mmyuktah prdkHair gwmih i Tair em lu vinirmukiah paramdtmety uddJiriaJ},, 
0 regularly translates ksetrajna ‘ knower of the cause i.e. hetujna \ cp. MBh., 
xii. 7667. 

21. As this eidgmatic verse precedes a verse, defining two opposed 
principles, it too should presumably define two such principles. Further, verses 
29 and 40 couple as opposed pratibvMha and aprabvMha, The meaning of 
these is apparent from the MBh'^ parallel to 40 at xii. 8677, Caturhksamjarh 
tv ddyam caturvargam pracak$ate\ VyahUmi avyaktam caiva tathd buddham 
€icetanam. Despite C and T's readings the conclusion seems to me unescapable 
that this verse refers to pratibuddha and apmtibuddM {=siaprakuddha)y and A 
in my opinion preserves relics of the original verse in pratibuMM in b and in 
tu in c, which implies an opposition between the two lines ; if T"s dan were a 
corruption for yan, it too would read tu. If we read pratibuMka^ with Co., 
then probably smrtii> should be corrected to smrtah, but the Mdtkiravrtti on 
SdmkhyaMrikd, 22, gives among the synonyms of buddhi the following, emrtir 
amrl harilp haralp Mrarpyagarbhah ; Kapila further is identified with Vi^nu 
several times in the MBh. and Isuri is a pupil of his. Similarly MBh,, xiv. 
iOB5, names smrti, Yisnu and Sambhu among the synonyms for buddhi. 
Therefore I take it that A’s reading in b stands for an original pratibuddhir 
md that Kapila and Asuri are-names for the budd%i in the sphere of the 24 
'Mtvas (iha) ; iha is not easy to explain in the two lines except by my version, 
rhare is a remarkable parallel in Sved, Up., v. 2, where, as pointed out % 
Keith, Samkhya System, 9, E:apila stands for buddhi ; note also the association 
of pfodhdTm and KApila at Lankdmtdra, 192. 

If then the second line refers to apraiibvMha, one can only amend 
against C, T and A to my text, taking A's tu to justify the conjecture in part. 
Prajapati is a name for the bhutdtman, here taken as equivalent to ahamkdta, 
for which I cite MBh., xii. 11601, Mam grasati bkui^md m ^hmmhdrah 
Fra^paMb, and 11234, AhamMmm . . . Fra^ipaMm » oP; 11678, 

Fmame^tM tv ahamMrab srjan bhiitdm pancadhd \ Pf&dm etc., as well as ib,. 






22 The ** seen ** is to be recognised as that which is honi, 

grows dd, suffers from'disease and di^, and the unseen is to 

be recognised by the contrary. j j - 

23. Wrong faowledge, the power of the act and desire are 

to be known as the caus^ of the cycle of existence. The 
individual person, which abides in these three, does not pass 

beyond that “ being ”, ■ 

24. By reason of misunderstanding, of wrong attnbution 

of personality, of confusion of thought, of wrong conjunction, of 

6781, and xiv. 1446. The sons of PrajSpati are the five elements, an idea that 
can be traced back to the Brahmanas. This nomenclature shorra parallelism 
of idea -with the foor forms of VSsndeva in the PaScaratra system at MBh., 
xii. 12899ff., where Animddha is aihamMra ; this becomes more apparent at 
*6., 13037, where Animddha produces ahamleara as pUamaha, the Creator, and 
at 13469 BrahmS is ahaihMra. 

In support of 0 and Ts text I can only quote AfJJA., xii. 7889, where Eapila 
and Prajapati are jenned as names of Pafiea^ikha. This seems to be the 
tmly occurrence of the identification and hardly jnstifim giving the verse in a 
form which is in discord with the context. 

22. Hopkins and Strauss compare this verse with MBh., xii. 8676-6, 
Proktatk tad vyaUam i*y em jSyate vardhaie ca yat i Jxryate mriyate caim caturbUr 
laksa^it yvtam || Vipantam c(to yat tu tad axiyaTda/m uddhfiatti. 

23. These three causes of the aaihsSra recur &t MBh., xii. 7696 read with 
7698, and again at iii. 117 ; the OarahasamhUa, ^nradMna, vdiieh expounds 
a Satbkhya system closely allied to that known to AAvaghoea, pves the causes 
as moha, iccha, dve?a and hanmn ( Jibananda Vidyasa^’s edition; pp. 330 and 
360 ; note the parallel at the latter place, yair abhMnto m saMam aiivartaie). 
Paficafikha’s system, MBh., xii. 7913-4, eomtroverts these causes, suhstituting 
aeidya tat ajnana or moSo, but the explanation is so different from what 
fallows Imre that Hopkins, Oreat Epic of India, p. 147, may have been right 

in tJiinldng the passage to be anti-Buddhist. 

24. This group (rf «^t reasons, for which the soul fails to free itself, is 
found dsewheie early in the Ca/rakatamhitS, ^inradhana, v. p. 360, but there 
fa smne simifari^ of idea at MBh., xii. 7506-6. The first five apparently cause 

tlte wxth kamm, and ti»e last two Co. eoniectui^ viparyaya 

far the first word, and aj^paiently T road so ; but 0 clearly has tdpraiyaya, as 
has tfae CtoHdfasafalflg, and the group known to classiorf Simklwa M 
fa described in 3|ff. MamMra as port the ei^tfoad pmkjU shonld pe- 
mnhfjr he rmdnslood difeireardy ficam this ofaafaiaro as defined in 26 ; 
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lack of discrimination, of wrong m^ns, of attachment, of 
. faflingaway. ■ 

26. Now of these misunderstanding acts topsy-turvily. 
It does wrongly what has to be done, it thinks wrongly what it 
h^ to think. 

26. But, O prince free from all egoism, wrong attribution 
of personality shows itself in this world thus, by thinking, "" It 
is I who speak, I who know, I who go, I who stand 

27. But, O prince free from doubt, that is called in this 
world confusion of thought which sees as one, like a lump of 
clay, things which are not mixed up together. 

28. Wrong conjunctien means thinking that the ego is 
identical with this, namely mind, intellect and act, and that 
this group is identical with tine ego. 

29. That is said to b^ lack of discrimination, which does 
not know, O knower of the distinctions, the distinction between 
the intelligent and the unintelligent or between the primary 
constituents. 


Caraka explains it as the idea that I am endowed with birth, beauty, wealth 
etc. ”, that is, the quality for which A^vagho^a uses the term mada, Abhisam- 
phm is only known to me from the on i. i, 3, pramaini^ 

pramaThdnam mwhhavo ’bhisamplavak, asambham vpavmiM, where safhbham 
means * cooperation ^ mixture ’ (Randle, Indian Logic injke Early J^choolsy 
164, n. 3). A’s abhisambhmdt is therefore not impossible, with ahhi giving as 
often the sense of wrongness to the rest of the word ; but 0, T and verse 28 
ail support Co.’s correqtion. C translates ^ excess ’ her© and ‘ excess-grasping ’ 
in 28. Oaraka defines it, aarvdmstJiam ananyo ham aham srastd svabhdm- 
mmaiddlm *ham SarireTidriyabuddMviSesardiir iti gredmiyam. The last word, 
abhyampdta, is difiSeult ; 0 has here ‘ being inextricably bound up with what is 
I ’ (i.e., as always in C, with the idea of mama^ that the corporeal person 
belongs to the self), and in 32 ‘ union-receiving ’ (i.e., wrongly uniting things 
together). T’s translation is mechanical and no help. 

26. Iha here and in 27 better perhaps * in this group 

27. The use of ammdigdha coupled with recalls samdegha^ ‘ a 

mere lump of bodily matter at &atafa^iabrdkrmT$a^ iii. 1, 3, 3. 

28. Idem in a suggests that A’s reading in c derives from esa, 

29. See note on verse 21. 
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30. Wrong means^ 0 knower .of the right means, are 
declared by the wise to be the use of the invocations namm 
and the various kinds of ritual sprinkling, etc. 

3L 0 prince free from attachment, attachment is recorded 
as that through which the fool is attached to the objects of sense 
by mind, voice, ihtellect and action. 

32. FaHing away is to be understood as wrong imagina- 
tion about suffering that this is mine ‘'*1 belong to this ”, 
and thereby a man is caused to fall away in the cycle of trans- 
migration. 

33. For thus that wise teacher declares ignorance to be 
five-jointed, namelv torpor, delusioi, great delusion and the 
two kinds of darkness. 

34. Of these know torpor to be indolence, and delusion 
to be birth and death, but great delusion, 0 prince free from 
delusion, is to be understood as passion. 

30. Co. translates 6, " sprinMing water npon the sacrifices etc. with or 
without the recital of Vedic hymns ", and C, " cleansing by fire and water 
Stratiss compares MBh., xiL 11290 ; note also ih., xiv. 1032. 

31. Or in 6/ by the actions of the mind, voice and intellect . 

32. The construction and sense are uncertain ; Co. has, * Falling away is 
to be understood as the suffering which etc. not quite as good sense. 
AbhiimnyaU evidently has the significance of ahhimd'm as applied in Samkhy a 
to 

33- IHd T read . . . pndlyaM 1 The teacher referred to is 

Fin^^inya according to VSci^pati Mi^ra on 47 ; the sitra 

fe 14, and is alluded to in the 7ogmMrabM§pa and the Burapw, 

but not specifioally In the (for discussion, see JMAB, 1930, 861-2). 

* desire ", * wish ", is equivalent to as used in pMIcwophieal works of 
a principle. 

'Wic explanations in the^e three versw equate the fivefold ignorance 
to the five which appear in varying form in the MBh. and later became 
tlfc© five IMm (for referenooa JRAB, 1930, 862 and 873). The explanation of 
^ last three ^lees with that of Vacaspati in his comiiientarles on the 
and tl» YB*; .the first two dUer. The mentioning 

ih» five at JSI., xiv. lOlS-9, appeara to be <xwrupt, hut ©xpteins umAAmAa 
and mmmm m hwe. lie^first vmrse su^^ta a coi|mw4i%ln with 36, mxmmgr 
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: : 35. ■ And because even mighty beings become deluded over 
this passion, therefore, 0 hero, it is recorded as great delusion. 

36. ' And darkness they refer to, 0 angerless one, as anger, 
and; blind darkness they proclaim, 0 nndespoiiding one,' to 
be despondency. 

37. The fool, conjoined with this five-jointed ignorance, 
passes on from birth to birth through the cycle of transmigration 
which for the greatest part is suffering. 

38. Thus believing that he is the seer and the hearer and 
the thinker and the instrument of the effect, he wanders in 
the cycle of transmigration. 

39. Through the action of these causes, 0 wise one, the 
stream of birth flows in this world. You should recognise that, 
when the cause does not come into being, the result does not 
come into being. 

40. In that matter, O prince desiring salvation, the man 
of right knowledge should know the group of four, the intelligent, 
that which lacks intelligence, the seen and the unseen. 


Ahhi§va^as in kdmesu maMmoka Hi smfiahi Rmyo murmyo devd muhyunty 
oMa mkhepmmji, 

36. T's ajmMmisram is contrary to all the Sanskrit authorities. 

37. For (zbhinisicpate cp. MiUaTnadhf/amakakdriJcds, xxvi. 2, samnivi^te 

vijndne ndmarupam nisicyaie, the commentary having nisicyate k^rati 

prddurbhavatity artha^, Cp. also MBIi., xii. 1U706-7, DasdrdkapravibhaUd’m-m 
bhutdndm haJindha gatih i Sauvanpam rajatam cdpi yathd bhdipdam nisicyate || 
Tathd nisicyate janttify purvalcarmavaAdnugai. T’s abhinipdiyate is good palseo- 
graphicaiiy and agrees with 32 above ; for ohMnipdia^ ‘ activity see 

3S, The readlngm b is imcertain, but C seems to support A which gives 
the best sense. In c for dgamya cp. ^S'., xvi. 42, where it can only mean " under- 
stand " ; the use is unusual but recurs at 116 below. Bohtiingk's ity evdmgamya 
is against the metre. 

39. Co.*s heimbhdve is as good as T*s hetmbhdvdt and it is not clear which 
C read. 
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41. For when the knower of the field properly discriminates 
these four, it abandons the rushing torrent of birth and death, 
and obtains the, everlast-ing sphere. 

42. For this purpose the Brahmans in the world, who 
follow the doctrine of the supreme Absolute, practise here 
the brahman-oorme and instruct the Brahmans in it.” . 

43. The king’s son, on hearing this speech of the sage, 
questioned him both about the means to be adopted and about 
the sphere of final beatitude : — 

44. “Deign to explain to me how this brahman-covam 
is to be practised, for how long and where, and also where this 
dharrm ends.” 

45- Arada explained to him concisely by another method 
the same dharrm in clear language and according to the sdstra : — 

46. “ The aspirant, after first leaving his family and 
assuming the mendicant’s badges, takes on himself a rule of 
discipline which covers all proper behaviour. 

47. Displaying entire contentment with whatever he gets 
from whatever source, he favours a lonely dwelling and, free 
from the pairs of worldly life, he studies the sdatra diligently. 

48. Then, seeing the danger that arises from passion and 

41. Jb'or ajavathjavaia, Bee JHAS, 1931, 569-70, and add to the references 
there LV., ch. xv, 305. The second Ime is equivalent to MEk., xii. 8767, Tad 
mdv&n ak^ram prapya jahati prwpijanma7i.i. 

42. This use of vaaaya goes back to the old phrase bnAmacaryam vas 
■with the loeative of the perscm under ■whom the study takes place ; cp. Bfh. 
Jr. Up., vi. 2, 4, and Chaadagya Up., iv. 4, 3, and 10, 1 with Majjhima, 1, 147. 
Later use prefers cor, e.g. Digha, 1, 166, and in, 67. 

46. For U^ga, see note on ix. 18. 

47. Nirdvandva refers to the eight lokadharmas (xi. 43, note). For the 
Brahmanical use see references in PW under nirdmndm, 1) ; nirdmndvald, 
MBh., xii. 11882, seems to mean the state of being soul alone, disjoined from 
pmijii. The sense of is not certain ; I take C’s translation, T’s being 
purely meGhanical. 

48. See the mention of the Yoga system in the Introduction for the 
(rigaifiBigwe <rf c. 
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the supreme happiness derived from passionlessness, he arrests 
Ms senses and exerts himself in the matter of mental quietude. 

49. Then he wins the firat trance, which is dissociated from 
the loves, malevolence and the like, which is born of discrimina- 
tion and wMch includes thought. 

60. And when the fool obtains that transic bliss and reflects 
on it repeatedly, he is carried away by the gain of previously 
unexperienced bliss. 

51. Deceived by the feeling of content, he wins to the 
world of Brahma by means of quietude of this kind, wMch 
rejects love and hatred. 

. 52. But the wise man, knowing that the thoughts cause 
agitation of mind, obtains the tranc^ wMch is disjoined from it 
and which possesses ectasy and bliss. 

53. He, who is carried away by that ecstasy and does not 
see any stage superior to it, obtains a station of light among 
the Abhasvara deities. 

54. But he, who dissociates his mind from the Joy of that 
ecstasy, gains the third trance wMch is blissful but void of 
ecstasy. 


49. YUarka here includes vieSm, and T renders it by the equivalent for 
the latter. 

50. Tat tat shoiud mean ‘ various matters which is not good sense, and 
the addition of ewi seems to justify the above translatlom. 

51. T’s vaaitai, may be the correct reading, C giving no help ; it means 
both ‘caused to dwell thefe’ and ‘impregnated with’. Ihe canonical 
accounts of the BtUhma deities emphasise their feeling of self-satisfaction 
(AK., 1, 169). 

62. Cp. S., xvii. 45, and AK., V, 158. T translates ‘possessed of the 
bliss of ecstasy ’ in accordance with its faulty version of 64, hut prUi and 
saleba ate always treated as separate qualities in these trances. 

63. This use of mie?a is common in the AK. ; and the same sense is 
probably to be inferred at MBh., xii. 1 1874, where Janaka talks of the mUefika 
jUdna in connexion with mokfc and the doctrine of Paflcasikha, the Samkhya 
seer. 
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55. But he who, immersed in this bliss, does not strive for 
progress, attains bliss in. common with the 6ubhakrfcsna deities. 

56. He who, on attaining such bliss, is indifferent and 
feels no desire for it, wins the fourtH trance, which is void of 
bliss and suffering. 

57. Some in that trance through vain imagination con- 
clude that it is liberation, because bliss and suffering are 
abandoned and the mind ceases to function. 

58. But those who investigate the transic knowledge of 
the Absolute describe its fruit as enduring for many ages with 
the Brhatphala deities. 

59. On emerging from that concentrated meditation, the 
wise man sees the evils that exist foi those who have a body and 
betakes himself to knowledge for the cessation of the body. 

60. Then, abandoning the practice of that trance, the 
wise man sets his mind on progress and turns away from aU 
desire for material form even, as previously from the passions. 

61. Fimt he forms a mental conception of the empty 
spaces which exist in tliis body and then he obtains a clear idea 
of space with regard to its solid matter also. 

55. Thfi word mminya is possibly significant, as the Subhakrtsna deities 
are ail alike in body and mentality (samjnd) according to AK., II, 20 

66. The alternative reading in 6, which is consistent with T, is yo viraj- 

yann upek^aie ; is the expression commonly used in these fonnulas, 

e^., S.. xvii. 50, and iF., ch. xi, 129. 1. 6ff. 

67. PSda d recurs in verse 75 below. 

58. The reading in c and the construction are uncertain, k’sbrhatphalam 
is opposed to 0 and T, and gives an irregular metre ; it is not clear however 
whether T read ’‘hSSam, or “kale. I take bfhai in d to be a synonym of brahman 
(neuter), according to MBh., xii. 12763, and PW’s reference from the BhAg. 
Pur., hut po(wibly it should he taken separately as an epithet of phdlam. C 
suggests the posail^ty in that case di riding brhatkalad in c. 

59. Tl» verb slAd with eyui is the technical term for emerging horn 
trance ami is so used in the TS. also, where it has ttdien on a slightly pejora- 
tive twist. Quite possibly T had charm^dm in b. 

61. readings and ooBstractkni of the first line are uncertain. A’s 
. refenii^ to the subject of die sentence is uncomfortable ; so 1 accept T’s 
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■ 62. ■ Blit anotlier wise man, contracting Ms self wMch has ' 
extended over space, looks on that very' thing as ''nnlimited and " 
reaches a higher stage. 

63. ■ But another, skilled in regard to the inner self, oanses 
his self to cease by his self and, since he sees that there is 
nothing, he is declared to be one for whom nothing exists. 

64. Then like the munja stalk from its sheath or the 
bird from its cage, the knower of the field, escaped from the 
body, is declared to be liberated. 

65. This is that supreme Absolute, without attribute, 
everlasting and immutable, which the learned men who know the 
principles call liberation. 

asmin. T’s version implies taking dhdmm as the object of parihalpai/an, 
for which there is something to be said ; but then it would be better to read 
khdni ydny amnin tesv ddau. The sense anyhow is clear, the object of the 
trance being to suppress all sensation of matter with regard to the body and to 
substitute for it the sensation of unoccupied space, Adhimmyate is a trouble- 
some word, for which I would refer to the employment of adhmuldi and 
adhimohsa in the AK., and to the discussions there (see Index s.v.). The 
general idea is of an act of mental attention which leads a man to apj)rove a 
particular object or course of action, so that he makes up his mind to attain 
or do it, as the case may be. 0 translates, ‘ he completely achieves looking on 
it (i.e. the solid parts) as space and J paraphrase this above. W similarly 
has ' wild er sich klar though T seems hardly to mean this with Ikzg-par 
mos-par hyed, 

62. The difficulty lies in dtmdnam, which I translate mechanically. 
From the Buddhist descriptions of this trance vijndrui is apparently meant 
and the original reading might have been dkdkiyatcwijndmzm, Vasubandhu, 
AK.^ I, 74, however, defends the use of diTnan for citia^ and in Arada^s mouth 
it might stand for the mahdn dirnd^ the bttddhi (so Kafka Up.^ iii. 3, 6mWAi=s 
ib,y iii. 9, vijnd^m). Should not the reading be tarn eva in c ? 

63. Akimmnya is suspicious, being properly the name of this trance ; 
query akimcmm ? 

64. For the wiw^'a-stalk comparison, besides Kafka Up,» vi. 17, cp. 
SoMpt^mbrddwm'^y v. 1, 2, 18, and xii. 9, 2, 7, MBh.^ v, 16W, and xiv. 563-4, 
Bigha^ I, 77, and VimiMhimagyay 406. 

65. I take UMm. in the Samkhya sense. Strauss aptly quotes MBK, 
3di. 8136. 

12 
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66. Thus I have fully shown to you the means and the 
liberation; if you have understood it and if it pleases you, 
imdertake it properly. 

67. For Jaigisavya and Janaka and Vrddha Para&ra and 
other seekers after liberation have been liberated by follo’wing 
this path.” 

68. But the prince, marking these words and pondering 
on them, thus made reply, since he was filled with the force of 
the motives perfected in previous births : — 

69. “ I have listened to this doctrine of yours, which 
grows more subtile and auspicious in its successive stages, but 
I consider it not to lead to final beatitude, since the field- 
-knower is not abandoned. 

70. For I am of opinion that the field-knower, although 
liberated from the primary and secondary constituents, still 
pcBsesses the quality of giving birth and also of being a seed. 


66. jBjKt, neuter, in c does not geem possible. 

67. Jaigigarya is quoted by Vyasa on Y8., ii. 55, and his colloquy with 
Avaty^ reported by the same on iii. 18 ; MBh., xii. 8431fi., locoids his con- 
versation with Asita about aih in the Samkhya system, and he is mentioned 
in a list of SSmkhya seers, ib., 11782 which includes Varsaganya, Kapila and 
Pafioafiikha. Vrddha Pairafera is proved to be Pafica^ikha by ib., 11875, 
where Janaka says, Pardktmaagdmaya vrddJuxaya mnvdtatmanabl Bhikfob 
PancaHkhasySham ii?yab pammaaaMam^. Other references to Para&ira in 
the tatiparMn show ceniusion between the ^amMya teacher and the father 
of VySsa. The 'ji reference to Pdr&km Urihiia {AE., Index, 121, 
cp. MajjMma, III, 298) is therefore to a follower of Paneaiikha’s system. 

68. PTebt lefem to the three kuMamMani, as in ii. 56. 

6®. PemOab pamtab could mean ‘ pre-eminently ’ (so Co,, etc.), but cp. 
verse 82 and kitni jUtod in verse 74. 

70. For pmaarndbarman cp. prammdhamm in SSthMyaMrikS, 11, 
whffl* it is explained as the capacity to give birth, as buddhi gives birth to 
akiakhSm. BUjadhamau is practically co-extensive in meaning ; so MBh., 
adi. 11662, of avyaleta, KeertrMc eapi bijanSm bijadharma taihocyate. At ib., 
xiv. 1401, the dght prakfiis are each described as bijadAarman and pmaam, 
because they give birth to the aabsoquent UtUrnB. 
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71. For although the soul by reason of its purity is con- 
ceived as being liberated, it will again become bound from the 
continued existence of the causal conditions. 

72. Just as a seed does not grow for want of the proper 
season, soil or water, but does grow when these causal conditions 
are present, such I deem to be the case of the soul. 

73. And as for the statement that liberation is deemed 
to come by severance from the power of the act, from ignorance 
and from desire, there is no complete severance from them so 
long as the soul persists. 

74. It is true that advance is obtained by the progressive 
abandomnent of these three, but where the soul stiU remains, 
there these three remain in a subtile state. 

75. But such liberation is a creation of the imagination 
based on the subtility of the faults, the inactivity oi the mind 
and the length of life in that state. 

76. And as for this imagined abandomnent of the ego- 
-principle, so long as the soul peisists, there is no abandonment 
of that principle. 

77. And as the soul is not released from the activity of 
reason and the like, it is not devoid of attribute ; therefore, as 
it is not devoid of attribute, it is not admitted to be liberated. 

72. Ill a °vi}idrSt fe metrically impossible and °idharai makes no sense ; 
for the authority for it in the meaning of ‘ separation ’ appears, as PJF points 
out, to be due to a corruption. 

73. Kedpyate properly ‘ is brought about ’, but-cp. 71. 

74. The argument recalls the Buddhist theory of the antdayae. 

75. The verse is used again in the ^ariputrwprakcaraisa, where the entire 
passage is reminiscent of the preceding verses, there being a clear allusion to 
the argument of 72 {SBPAW, 1911, 392, 0 4 o5, and K iv a2^). life in the 
orujpa spheres is measured by thousands of kalpaa. 

77. The exact meaning of mikichya here is uncertain ; if it could be 
solved, we should perhaps know how the name Samkhya arose. The use in 
BaU of aamkkd is also enigmatical and not folly explained yet ; see Samywtta, 
I, 12, and Gkager’s note thereon in his translation. At SvMaveipaia, 1074, 
MAMutm upeii is opposed to atiham paleti, and ib., 209, and 749, the same 
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78. For no distinction exists between the attributes and 
the possessor of the attributes ; for instance, fire is not perceived, 
when devoid of outward appearance and heat. 

79. Before a conglomerate mass essts, there caimot be a 
possessor of the mass ; so, before attributes exist, there cannot 
be a possessor of the attribute. Therefore the soul, as possessor 
of the body, being first released, is subsequently bound to it 
again. 

80. And the knower of the field, when without a body, 
must be either knowing or unknowing. If it is knowing, there 
is something for it to know, and if there is something for it 
to know, it is not libeu^ted. 


fkrase is used amatively in contrast to la-tter apparently 

siioiiid be equated with tbe later pratiaamkhya (cp. Stelierbatsky, Ceniral 
Cmmpiim ofBuidMmn, 51, n. 1). Tbe meaning in these passages is equivalent 
' to phenomenal eadstence ^ but this is not the exact^ seme. Hera I take the 
reference to be to mmpasi^an of verse 63, showing that the intelligence is still 
active, and I translate tentatively accordingly. What attributes are indicated 
by Mi also escapes me. It would be wrong to understand a secondary sense 
In the second line with reference to the gupw of classical Saihkhya, for the 
word gu^ m Alvaghosa’s day was ordinarily used in Saiiakhya discussions of 
anything rather than the three factors of prakfii, and In the Slmkhya known 
to the poet salva^on was attained by the destruction of mgm and tamm only, 
«$#«! remaining aion© in an enhanced state. 

C>3,*s eonjwture ha c is negatived by 0 and T as well as A and is not 
too easy hi sens© either. T’s im-bzkm for danrin is surpiy a corruption {Im- 
?). The argument apparently is that the fact that the k§€imjna is called 
kMinn shows that it did not exist before there was a body for it to Inhabit 
(the bond therefore being amdi ) ; If it thereafter attains libemtion, the fact of 
iti being by mtiire a imwm iuTOlves the consequence that it wil be bound up 
agwa with a body. 

Hie opp^tlon between h§dmj^ in this versa and mmn In the 
next is ktenfcioimL AccoMIng to the MBL, the k§dmjfm is jm (cOamfmn, 
xli. xiv. 12^), and the diman Bjm 

xii. IIWS) ; and the iwfn^ 1$ heiiD© described as bothy& and afM at xii. 
117 ®. . ’ - 
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81. Or if your teaching is that it is imknowing, what 
then is the use of inYenting the existence of a soul ? For even 
without a soul the existence of the quality of not-knowing is 
weH established as in the case of a log or a wall. 

82. But since this successiYe abandonment is declared to 
be meritorious^ therefore I deem, complete success M reaching 
the goal to derive from the abandonment of everything.’^ 

83. Thus he was not satisfied on learning the doctrine of 
Arada, and, discerning that it was incomplete, he turned away 
from there. 

84. Thereon in his desire to hear sometning higher he 
proceeded to the hermitage of Udraka, but he did not accept his 
system, because it too involved the tenet of the souFs existence. 

85. For the sage Udraka, knowing the defects of con- 
sciousness and unconsciousness, found beyond the way of 
nothingness f' way which was characterised by neither con- 
sciousness nor unconsciousness. 

81. I have not thought it necessary to follow C and T in the second line, 
as it is a question, not of reading, but of division of words, and the first line 
makes ajndnam certain in the second. The Buddhist, however, would naturally 
read the line as C and T ; for to him the existence of knowledge without a 
soul is as obvious as the existence- of a walk For the simile, ep, MBh., xii. 
11184, of the senses, Atmafid vipraMndni kdsthakixdyasammi tu f Vinmyanti. 

83. The use of 'pratijagdma in this sense is unusual, but certified by T. 
Hultzsch’s correction may be right, as dharma is masc. 

84. Qraha is regularly used in Buddliism of holding to a wrong doctrine ; 
cp. the expression antayrdhadr^i, and the P.T.S. Pali Piet. s. gdka. Cappelier’s 
conjecture in c is probably soundt 

85. This and the next two verses are very summarily treated by 0. 
The definitions of the two previous drupya states in 62 and 63 above show that 
mmjm here has not the technical Buddhist sense, the ‘ naming faculty of the 
mind, but means something like ‘ cognition * or ' consciousness vijndrm, m 
appears from the use of imMM as a synonym in 87 and from mmjnin In 20 
(cp. ix. 1), Bmnnd is often used in Pali where classical Sanskrit would have 
btMM (note i. 51 above). Cp. also the four kinds of mmjnd in the YS. (Vacas- 
pati on i 15) and the equation of mmjm and mjtmrm by Sabamsvamin 
in quotii% a BuddhisPa viewB (on MmdmsaBufyra i I, 5, see 0. Strauss, 
8MFAW, 1932, mim% n. 1), md also Ar. Up., ii. 4, 12. 
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86. And since the consdonB and nnconBcioiis states haye 
each '.an object in a .subtile condition, therefore he thoiight that, 
beyond them was the state of neither meonscionsness nor 
coiiscionsneM an,d fixed his desires thereon. 

87. ,. And since the intellect remains in the same condition^ 
without moying elsewhere, subtile and inert, therefore in that 
state there is neither consciousness nor unconsciousness. 

88. And since a man returns again to the world, even 
after reaching that point, therefore the Bodhisattva, desiring 
to obtain the highest si^ge, left Udraka. 

89. Then with his mind made up in the smrch for the 
supreme good, he departed from that hermitage and betook 
himself to the hermitage, Nagari by name, of the royal seer 
Gaya. 

90. Thereon the sage, whose every effort was pure and 
who delighted in a lonely habitation, took up his dwelling on the 
pure bank of the Nairanjana river. 

91. Tlien he saw &ve mendicants, who had come there 
before him ; they had taken vows on themselves and practised 
austerities, vaunting themselves of control of the five senses. 


86. Iha verse is too ocaapwsed for clear constmctioa. Akmihim I 
take to be dim!, in the teolnfi<^l sense of the object <£ mental or psycMoal 
action, as opposed to the gnbieot. Though should be supplied with mSkpm, 

presumably locative singular of a neuter dvandva eompound. 
If it were not for iii in c. It would have been better to take &mbem m locative, 
utottitsndii^ aolf , and to treat ymmM as governing u, h and c- Co. find Ts 
dfrision In i involves taking Mm m applylii^ to ccmsciousiiese and unconscious-* 
new, not to the state that is imiher. But Mrmm in the next rmm fmplm 
division as in text, and Is always used In thw© powas with the dative, 
so tittii the text shcmld have run tammd 

87. Tbe anwndmmit m e ii certain ; of the maiw available pasaagw In 
note ««pacially JUST., V, 144 «ud 

§1* I have ^ven in the text so mimh ci this rmm m »©«aad to mo 
caimbfe cseriwhi recowtiuctioii. That € and T both have it sliowB that its 
fwnssiim by A Is' a mfetake 
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•92. The mendicants saw him there and, desiring liberation, 
approached him, as the objects of sensfe come to a lordly Tnn.Ti, i / 
whose good merit has earned him wealth and freedom from 
disease. ' I 

93. Thereon they served him reverently, abiding as 
pupils under his orders, and were humble and compliant because ' 
of their good training, just as the restless senses serve the mind ; i 

94. While he undertook extraordinary austerities by 

starvation, thinking that that might be the method for ending ; 
death and birth. j 

95. Carrying out many kinds of fasting that are difficult 

for a man to perform, for six years in his desire for quietude he 
made his body emaciated. ' 

96. Yearning to reach the farther shore of the cycle of 
transmigration whose further shore is unbounded, he lived by 
taking at mjealtimes a single jujube fruit, sesamum seed and 
grain of rice. 

97. Whatever his body lost by reason of these austerities, 
just so much was made good again through his psychic power. I 

98. Emaciated as he was, yet with his glory and maj^ty 
unimpaired, he was a source of joy to the eyes of others, as the 
moon in autumn at the beginning of the bright fortnight is to 
the night lotuses. 

99. Though he had wasted away, so that only skin and 
bone remained, with fat, fl^ and blood all gone, yet with , 

93. LoMt. siioidd also be miderstood of irieadicaiits, implying 

that they bad not yet acquired proper self-control. For tbe type of simile 
in this and tbe preceding verse ep. xiii. 28, and MBh,^ in. 398, 

41)2, idi 3653-4, and viM. 4196 and 4201/' , 

95. T’s Icarmaprepmr in o breaks tbe metre, because tbe Yipula, 

^ requires a caesura alter tbe fifth syllable. 

96. T’s pha miiha^-med-pa in c indicates literally ammiapam^^ but is 
probably intended to give tbe correct meaning of apdra as ' boundless 

97. It is not clear to me vbetber tejaa in d means ‘ outward brilliance * or 
‘ internal vigour \ botb perhaps. Kem conjectured iejaso ^Bya in d, which is 
easkr, but Ujam is wanted to correspond to tapasd in tbe first line. 
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iiadiminislied ^ soul -he shone like the oeean^’ whose 

depth’newrAiiniiiMies.'. 

dreading existenee the ■ sage, whose .body 
waS' clearly to,rmeBtecl to no purpose by pemieioiis austerities, 
thus resolred in his longing for Bnddhahood • ■■ 

. ; : lOh is not the way of life for passionlessness, for 

eiiligiitenineiit, ■ for., liberation* -That is the,,' sure , procedure 
win cb I won that time beneath the jam&w tree. 

■ 102. Nor can that be obtained by one who is weak.” . So 
in all serionsness .. he pondered further on this point in order 
to imrease his boclily strength. 

103. How*^ can the result to be attained by the mind be 
reached by a man, who is not calmly at ease and who is so worn 
out with the exhaustion of hunger and thirst that his mind is 
unbalanced with the exhaustion ? 

104. Inward tranquillity is rightly gained by constant 
appeasement of the senses, and from the full appeasement of the 
senses the mind becomes well-balanced. 

105. The man whose mind is well-balanced and serene 
develops concentrated meditation ; when the mind is possessed 
of concentrated meditation, the practice of trance begins. 

106. By tlie ])ractice of trance those dharmas are obtained, 
through which is won that highest, peaceful stage, so hard to 
reach, which is ageless and deathless. 


lea. A§a,tadam has mriously understood, * resuming Ms care for 
his body * (Oo.), * so-relleeting * (FormicM), ‘ who has gained respect for Mmself ’ 
(W|. 

103. T is surely wrcmg in omitting imma in a, for the repetition of the 
word niaJi;« the second pdda the 8€<iuel of the first. 

I'M, Th^ first line is nndcmbtedly corrupt both in A and T, as the reading 
should be "^torpat^pam with the first word of a in the ablative ; C has prwrved 
the right serwe, * Eating md drmkiiig satisfy the senses *, but I cannot determine 
the openiiig word from tMs, h®Qg perhap the best.. 

105. Bwl nwl-feii» te the first wwds of T, not V 

i'W, !Kie nefereiKse is to the boM^h^ika Mamas. 
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107. Accordingly the steadfast seer of unbounded wisdom 
concluded that this method was based on the eating of food and 
made up his mind to take food. 

108. He bathed and, as in his emaciation he came pain- 
tully up the bank of the Nairanjana, the trees growing on the 
slope bent low the tips of their branches in adoration to give 
him a helping hand. 

109. At that time on divine instigation Nandabala, the 
daughter of the cowherd chief, went there, joy bursting from 
her heart. 

110. She was wearing a dark-blue cloth and her arms were 
brilliant with white shells, so that she seemed like Yamuna, 
best of rivers, when its dark-blue water is wreathed with foam. 

111. Her delight was enhanced by faith, and her blue- ; 
-lotus eyes opened wide, as, doing obeisance with her head, she ' 
caused him to accept milk rice. 

112. By partaking of it he secured for her the full reward 
of her birth and himself through the satisfaction of the six I 
sense faculties became capable of obtaining enlightenment. • 

113. Then the sage’s form together with his fame reached 
full roundness and he bore united in his single person the • 
loveliness of the moon and the steadfastness of the ocean. ; 

114. The five mendicants, holding that he had renounced 

the holy life, left him, as the five elements leave the thinking ^ 
soul when it is liberated. ' 

107. Constructifiiially this verse is joined to the next, which contains the 

■main' verb, ■ ■ -■ , , 

108. In the variants I have not given T’s dram for uUamra, but it might 
stand for ujjagr&a (cp. vers© 111), and, if so, T should be understood to read 
tapdrmmm In d, no case-sign being given ; this is inferior to the text in styl^. 

C does not indicate either reading clearly ; it runs, ‘ After bathing, he wanted 
to come out of the pool ; owing to the weakness of emaciation he could not 
rise up. A heavenly spirit pressed down a tree-branch ; raising Ms hand, he 
grasped it and came ont 

IIS, The veme illustrates T’s faithfnin^s to his text ; he found 
In d and refused to make the obvious amendment to 
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116. On this with his resolution for sole companion, he 
made up his mind for enlightenment and proceeded to the root 
of a pipal tree, where the ground was carpeted with green 
grass. 

116. Then at that moment Kala, the best of serpents, 
whose might was as that of the king of elephants, was awakened 
by the incomparable sound of his feet, and, realising that the 
great sage had determined on enlightenment, he uttered this 
eulogy:— 

117. “ Since, 0 sage, the earth thunders, as it were, again 
and again, as it is pressed by your feet, and since your splendour 
shines forth as of the sun, certaMy you will to-day enjoy the 
dekhed result. 

118. Since, 0 lotus-eyed one, the flocks of blue jays, 
circlmg in the air, proceed round you right-handed, and since 
^ntle breezes blow in the sky, to-day without doubt you will 
become a Buddha.” 

119. Then, after the lordliest of serpentsfchad thus extolled 
him, he took clean grass from a grass-cutter, and, betakmg 
himself to the foot of the. great pure tree, he made a vow for 
enlightenment and seated himself. 

120. Then he took up the supreme, immoveable cross- 
-le^ed posture with his limbs massed together like the coils of 
a deeping serpent, saying, “ I will not rise from this position on 
the ground till I achieve the completion of my task ” 


1 16. For the imitation of the first pada by Mitjoeta see the Introduction. 

116. Appaimtly both 0 and T read gajarSjcwikramapada^, but the poet 
never daewfaeie mns a compound over the division between two pSdas of so 
l<M^ainetre,aadinyaTbfeBthaheahraysead8p&fasaaiidccmaIoag syllable. 
F(w Sgata, vduch T also takes in this smise, see note on 38 above. 

119. F«r tine use of grass as a seat in yc^ gee MBh., xii. 7164, and 
J^ag. OUS, vi. 11: 

190. W lufids that T had the compound in 6 in the locative case (i.e. 
"ptoribRe !) ; but I'think it more probable it took it as an adverb. 
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121. Then when the Holy One took his seat with determined 
soul, the denizens of the heavens felt ’unequalled Joy, and the 
birds and the companies of wild beasts refrained from noise 
nor did the forest trees, when struck by the wind, rustle at all. 


121. For nideitatman cp. xiii. 1 1, and Jai., xx. 38. 
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CANTO XIU 

Defeat of Maea 

1. When the great sage, the scion of a line of royal seers, 
sat down there, after making his vow for liberation, the world 
rejoiced, but Mara, the enemy of the good Law, trembled. 

2. Him whom in the world they call the God of Love, 
him of the bright weapon and also the flower-arrowed, that 
same one, as the monarch of the activities of the passions and 
as the enemy of liberation, they style Mara. 

3. His three sons, Caprice, Gaiety and Wantonness, and 
his three daughtera. Discontent, Delight and Thirst, asked him 
why he was depressed in mind, and he answ'ered them thus : — 


The verse is puzzling because no other version mentions three sons of 
Mara ; the LY knows of Mara having many sons, but none of the names 
correspond. Ail mention of them is omitted by C too, as if their presence 
were contrary to the legend in the form he knew . The three daughters according 
to IF are called Rati, Arati, and Tr§na, according to MM,, Tandri {a cor- 
ruption ? ), Rati and Arati, and in the Pali canon Baga, Arati and Tanha, The 
equivalents of the* names in the various Chinese versions I am unable to 
determine with precision, but, as the one point in which the Sanskrit and Pali 
?ersicwi 0 agree is that one of the daughters was called Arati and as Rati is 
tooTO to Mvaghc^ as the wife of Kandarpa {8.^ iv. 8),Jt is best to assume 
that the name of the first daughter should be tmd here aa Amt! and to insert 
an avngimha accordingly. It is remarkable that the sons and daughters pkj 
no part in the actual fight except for bare mentions In verses 7 and 14. In 
the cM^t vemion of the tale (FaMMimmUa, BvManip&a, 425ff.,2ssI,F., ch. xvlii, 
' 2 S 1 - 8 ), the daughtos are not mentioned at ail, but among the armies of 
Mum w© named Arati,' Kpitpipasa and Tr^. It looks as if the 

gp«»p of three daughters arose fipom a rolaunderstanding of this verse. In 
later l^end (e^., Lf,, eh. xxi and xxlv, and the PP) they play a great part, 
«d it is pwhape to be inferred that this development was just be ginning in 
the' poefc^ time. 
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4. The sage, wearing the armour of his vow and drawing 
the bow of resolution with the arrow of wisdom, sits yonder, 
desiring to conquer my realm ; hence this despondency of my 
mind. 

5. For if he succeeds in overpoming me and expounds to 
the world tlje path of final release, then is my realm to-day 
empty, like that of the Videha' king, when he fell from good 
conduct. 

6. While therefore he has not yet attained spiritual 
eyesight and is still within my sphere, I shall go to break his 
vow, like the swollen current of a river breaking an embank- 
ment.” 

7. Then, seizing his Jffower-made bow and his five world- 
-deluding arrows, he, the causer of unrest to mortal minds, 
approached the admttha tree accompanied by his children. 

8. Next Mara placed his left hand on the tip of the how 
and, fingering the arrow, thus addressed the sage, who was 
tranquilly seated in his desire to cross to the further shore of 
the ocean of existence 

9. Up, up. Sir Ksatriya, afraid of death. Follow your 
own dharma, give up the dharma of liberation. Subdue the 


4. I follow C and Fonnichi in the translation of ayvdlia as ‘ bow ’ ; 
T has ‘ sword ’ and Co. - barb ’. 

6. In a yati seems to be purely an auxiliary to the gerundive. For c 
cp. LV., oh. xad, 303, 9, and Mhv., 11, 408, 9. The Videha king is presumably 
Karalajanaka, mentioned in iv. 80 ; Co. considers it a reference to Ninri Videha, 
who according to the MBh. gave his kingdom to the Brahmans. 

7. T is apparently corrupt in b, as shown by the repetition of grhUv&. 
0 assumes a play of words on 'ivaUha and asvasthya. 

8. There is little to choose between A and T’s readings in a, 0 givii^ no 
lead. 

9. The use of mflyvbMta is typical of the poet ; it implies (i) orcunaiy 

oowaidioe, (2) a reference to the Buddha’s statements such as at xi. 7, ahem 
jmSmf^/ulihayam mditvi, (3) an allusion to the etymology of M6ra, i.e. ‘ afraid 
of M&ra just as at xxvii. 38, the word nrnra is used for “ death.”. For the 
mxmA Kae I follow T except fe ieadi% oertifiod by C : but d-can haasJly 
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wdrM both, with arrows and with sacrifices, and from the wo,rld 
obtain the, -world of Vasava. ■, 

■■ 10. . For this is the path to issue forth by, the famous, one 

traTelled by kings of olden time. It is ' ignominious for .one 
bom ' in a renowned family of royal seers to practise this 
.mendicancy, 

■ ' 11.' Or .if, 0 firm in purpose, you do not rise up, to-day, 
be steadfast, do not give up your vow. For this arrow that I ' 
have ready is the very one I discharged at Surpaka, the 
foe.' 

■ ' ■ 12. And at the mere touch of it the son of Ida, though he 
was the grandson of the moon, fell into a frenzy, and Saiitami 
lost Ms self -control. How much more then would anyone else 
do so, who is weak with the decadence of the present age ? 

13. So rise up quickly and recover your senses ; for tMs 
ever-destructive arrow stands ready. , ■ I do not discharge it at 


he in order m it stands. Taking thd indications of C, I surmise an origimi 
lokal parmm prapnvhi tmamryam. 

10. Tlw only occurrence of pnrmtaim apparently. Bhaik0kpam in d I 

11. FMa b is ironical, meaning ‘ yon will need ail yonr firnmess not to 
give np yonr rmr\ According to B», viii. 44, Surpaka was loved by 
Knmtidvat! ; and if he is the (djaMru of ik, x, 5B, he was burnt up by love 
(after being hit by Kama’s arrow ?), The name is known to the lexicographers 
as that of the enemy of Kamadeva and is so used at Fad^m^mai!^% vL 23. 
The story was well known at one time and formed apparently the subject of 
a play, m appears from the reference at Fadmapf&kftaka (ed* , Caiurbkd^t), 
2b, L 20, to^ the manuscript of a part In it, which was entitled MumtdtMt- 
pmkimm bWpahmiMm rdJaddriJtdm dk&n mkm^ upaiambMie. That 
It d«ll with m enemy to love is perhaps hinted at by the phrase amimya- 
grmAa in the following verse. I can Md m trace of any existing MS. of the 
pky, and it may be an Imagiiiary one. The details suggest that m may have 
a vaaanfc veirsicw In the story of the fisherman, SupraMra, and the princes 
Miyivatl, in JCa^MmUsd^m, ch* cxh. 

12. is a very rare wmrd,<mlyrecordM The 

W 0 ^mm 6 is to Santanu’s mfatuation im Oangi, ep. 0., vii. 41, and x. 56. 
T% efulfmlent for Mtwtowiw m'MM4 ckar.- 

13. Fffir €■ seems to transliterate amJM. The exact 

. ^ ew^fcwlwoe of Tm b k ^in pi» for % apam), hut its 
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thcBe who are given to sensual pleasures and show compliance ' 
to their mistresses, any more than I would at sheldrakes, 

14. Despite these wordb the sage of the Sakyas showed 
no concern and did not change his posture; so then Mara 
brought forward his sons and daughters and discharged the 
arrow at Mm. , 

15. But even when the arrow was shot at him, he paid no 
heed to it and did not falter in his jSrmness. Mara, seeing him 
thus, became despondent and. full of anxiety, said softly to 
Mmself:— ■ 

16. When iSambhu, god as he was, was pierced with 
tMs arrow, he became agitated with love towards the mountain- 
-king’s daughter. That very arrow causes this man no feeling. 
Is it that he has^no heart or that this is not that arrow ? 

17. Therefore he is no fit subject for my flower-arrow or 
for my excitation or for the application of sexual delight ; he 
merits threats, reviling and blows at the hands of my troops 
of awe-mspiriiig spirits.’’ 

18. Then as soon as Mara thought of Ms army in Ms 
desire to obstruct the tranquillity of the Sakya sage, Ms followers 


in c caa only indicate A’s *^vidheyesu, not the ^Midheyesu of Co/s MSS. Tiierd 
is a donble point in the simile of the Brahminy ducks ; not only are they 
the type of true lovers, but it is generally considered improper to shoot them 
in India, and many castes, which will eat other wild duck, will not touch 

them. 

16. The first line is interesting as showing that the poet knew a difierent 
version of the stoiy of Kama, Parvati and ^iva to that immortalized in the 
KnmSrmmbMm and that, when he 'calls the god of love Ananga, he does 
not refer to tMs l^end (see the Introduction). The line implies the Buddha’s 
sui^riority to ^iva. I translate d according to T ; Gawrohski objeoied that 
the text should mean ‘ is this no arrow 1 \ but I do not see that this is nece^^wily 
so. Formichi takm the question to be whether the sage or the arrow is miUa. 

17. See note on verse 3, in view of which I do not take Mr§a^ and 
rirft as names of MSra’s son and daughter. 

18. Cn . . . to denote simultaneity, correctly rendered by C. ' In c 
In this sense is almost entirely restricted to Buddhism, but op. 

Gandapida on SSfkMymMriM^ 62. The exact equivalence of T in d is uncer- 
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stood round him, in various forms and carrying lances, trees. 
Javelins, clubs and swords in their hands ; 

19. Having the faces of boars, fishes, horses, ass^ and 
camels, or the countenances of tigers, bears, lions and elephants, 
one-eyed, many-mouthed, three-headed, with pendulous bellies 
and speckled bellies ; 

20. Without knees or thighs, or with knees vast as pots, 
or armed with tusks or talons, or with skulls for faces, or with 


tain, but gmm-mdun {rsstrisula) stands for tbe word I conjecture to be mM, 
ie. T may have bad iuh, Sala is only known to tbe iexicograpbers, bmt tbe 
reading mmt be either that or dtda to bring A and T together. Tbe corraption 
of A is perhaps due to tbe writing of a double sibilant (parigtia or Mlxf) 
in some earlier MS'. ■ 

19. Tbe last compound of tbe verse is uncertain. For A*s reading cp. 
ktbambuccki of a Yaksa at Jdtaka, 1, 273, but T and 0 agree in a word meaning 
* with large bellies * ; ahrsodardi m involves amending tbe preceding cairn to 
and moMoiami ca the change of two letters, while pftkMardi ca does not 
■agree with T and O's indications. For Windisch*s conjecture cp. MBL, x. 
275. 

This and the next five verses have parallels in LV., eh. xxi, Mhv.^ II, 338 
and 410, and FP, ch. xxviii, and also in the descriptions of Siva's and Skanda/s 
Mlowei^, MBL^ ix. 2576ff., and x. 265ff. Whether Asvagbo^a knew any of 
tbwa Buddhist passages in their extant form is not clear, but “Windiseb's 
dijgcmssioa should be consulted (i, 312fi.). G tramla’tes all tbe verses very fully 
except 23, which it omits entirely, and I have little doubt that this verse Is 
apuriouB. Yerses 21, 22 and 24 describe Mara’s host as taking the form of 
Brahmaiiical ascetics (note MpdhkaMa also at 49 below), and this verse in- 
terrupts the order and adds nothing of value to the account. The description of 
the fiends as ascetics is developed from a hint in the FadMnasvMa referred to 
’under verse 3. According to Windisch’s reconstruction (i, 31), which seems 
well wtablished in this point, the following verse occurs in the account of 
Namuoi’s lynmy, dkmMi eke mmawd>r^fm$d Tan m maggam 

mptmM gem sMmM, This detail was omitted in later works and 

that tl» poet either is embroidering on the early tale or knew 
m extendi vision, no longer extant. 

2^. C to sup^rt T’s reading in c, its real meaniiig being perhaps 

some with i^ds that had neither faces nor eyes A’s kdmnMakadd is 
d*£mll ; it Aiwid wm, ' mtrgmg MmnMae m their hands for which 
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many bodies, or with half their faces broken off or with huge 
visages ; 

2L Ashy-grey in colour, tricked out with red spots, 
carrying ascetics’ staves, with hair smoke-coloured like a 
monkey’s, hung round with garlands, with pendent ears like 
elephants, clad in skins or entirely naked ; 

22. With half their countenances white or half their 
bodies green ; some also copper-coloured, smoke-coloured, 
tawny or black ; some too with arms having an overgarment of 
snakes, or with rows of jangling bells at their girdles ; 

23. Tall as toddy-palms and grasping stakes, or of the 
stature of children with projecting tusks, or with tlio fact's of 
sheep and the eyes of birds, or with cat-faces and human bodies ; 

24. With dishevelled hair, or with topknots and half- 
-shaven polls, clothed in red and with disordered headdresses, 
with bristling faces and frowning visages, suckers of the vital 
essence and suckers of the mind. 

Windiseb. cites Mhv., II, 411, in the account of the attack {not of the descrip- 
tion of the army), hut ‘ having hands like Jeabandkas \ The exact ecpiivalcnt 
of T is kankdlamktrd, but I prefer Icaranhf as letter sense, as closer to A 
palseograpiiicaily and as apparently indicated by C. 

21. The first line seojns to describe &iva ascetics. For hhmmlrum cp. 
MBh,, xvi. 5. Did C ('some like the brightness of the dawix-sfar ’) take 
hhita as meaning Mars ? - For the colour of ascetics’ hair ncte MM,, If , 105, 
19, of a rsi, idmradMmrdmmjata. The first word in c is uncertain ; O’s 
meaning is not clear, but it might have had lambasphico. The garlands, if 
""srajo is correct, may .be garlands of skulls. For the next word cp- Biina V 
description of the ascetic Jabali;Zdd., 43, 3-4, praSastavdramm iva prafamhi^ 
karnaidlam, 

22. In d one can divide gMajM-kida as i ao, or ghai^’dkvM m T does. 
For the compound cp. Gai^distoira, 10, which I restore {Ind. AnL, 1933, 6i>) 
pmkaiapatuiatdbadclkaghaijM, 

24. For ardhamuT^ cp. 3IBk, vii. 3383. Apto gives mMmbara as tie 
name of a kind of ascetic, presumably the mkMprUiJS of Kdd.^ 95, 1. I can 
make notliijtg out of A’s rajmmiMM, and the confusion of jw and Ma might 
easily, ocour. ■ For iej^hara I follow C ; its apparent reading, twyotenii rSf 
may well be right. 
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25. Some, m they ran, leapt wildly about, some jumped 
on each other ; while some gambolled in the sky, others sped 
along among the treetops. 

26. One danced about, branoishing a trident ; another 
snorted, as he trailed a club ; one roared like a buU in his excite- 
ment, another blazed fire from every hair. 

27. Such were the hordes of fiends who stood encom- 
passing the root of the bodki tree on all sides, anxious to 
seize and to kill, and awaiting the command of their master. 

28. Beholding in the beginning of the night tlie hour of 
conflict between Mara and the bull of the Sakyas, the sky lost 
its brightness, the earth shook and the quarters blazed and 
crashed. 

29. TOe wind raged wildly in every direction, the stars 
did not shine, the moon was not seen, and night spread forth 
still thicker darkness and all the oceans were troubled. 

, 30. And the earth-ljearing Nagas, devoted to dharma, 

I did not brook obstruction to the great sage and, turning their 
! ey^ wiuthfully on Mara, they hissed and unwound their coils. 

31. But the divine sages of the Pure Abodes, absorbed in 
the fulfilment of the good Law, developed compassion for Mara 
in their minds, but were untouched by anger, because they were 
freed from all passion. 

32. When these who were given to dharma and desired the 


27. Co. takes the iiodhi tree as the object of fSda e ; it seems more 
nstoral to suppose that the Bodhisattva is^ intended. Aofeptarico of T’s 
leadhsg would have made this clear. 

28. Aoootdh* to QtmdMtotra. 4. the phenomena in this and the next 
voBse wo® eiuised by Iffitea’s folknrers. 

30. For tk> ei|^t Niga kin^ who support the earth see AK., II, 175 
II.4. Ha«wo%*(^lkocm*ot,cp.the«^ T takes in the 

same pfiratnawKi hw©, which I understand as abov<5. 

DhamStmm is ^lied to the deities of the Buddhist heavens again 

Jw is iA*? ' ' ' ® 
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liberation of the world saw the root of the hodhi tree besot by 
Mara’s cruel host, they raised cries of “ Ha ! Ha ! ” in the sky. 

33. But when the great seer beheld Mara’s army standing 
as a menace to that method of dharim, like a lion seated amidst 
kine he did not quail nor was he at all perturbed. 

34. Then Mara gave orders to his raging army of demons 
for terrifying the sage. Thereon that army of his resolved to 
break down liis steadfastness with their various powers. 

35. Some stood trying to frighten him, their many tongues 
hanging out flickering, their teeth sharp-pointed, tlieir eyes like 
the sun’s orb, their mouths gaping, their ears sticking up stiff 
as spikes. 

36. As they stood there in such guise, Insrrible in appear- 
ance and manner, he was no more alarmed by them or shrank 
before tliein than before over-excited infants at play. 

37. Thqn one of them, wrathfjiUy turiiing his gaze on him, 
raised ins club ; then his arm with the club became immovable, 
as was Puramdara’s of old with the thunderbolt. 

38. Some lifted up rocks and trees, but were unable to 
hurl them at the sage. Instead they fell down with the trees 
and rocks, like the spurs of the Vindhyas when shattered by 
the levin. 


33, T givas dhmmmiMki bo caae-slgn^ but it can only bav© read m ib tlie 
text. Ujmphm in tim sens© is imiism! ; perbapt^ there is a siiggestlon 
' porieat witboiife wMcb tb© way ol Bnddbabood caimot te accomplished. 

M, T'» dM^p 0 in the second Im© should b© coriwted to drag-po (miir$a}’ 
For the odd use of hMydym am the Introductiom. 

35. For 'nSwm &m not;© oa iv. 29 ; klla literally ^ apparently 

preteiwIiEg 

36. T does not express m ia ^ubdkbhga^. 

37. G deals very scantily with the passage beghmiBg here. The 31 BL 
nieatioiis several occasions of India’s being paralysed ; the use of th© name 
fnmiiiclara snggijsts that it was the occasiaaof th© taking of Tripura, narmted 
at xiii. 741M),aad m the Bombay edition at th© close of th© Brot^aparmn. 
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39. The rocks and trees and axes, discharged by some 
who flew up into the sky, remained hanging in the air without 
falling down, like the many-hued rays of the evening clouds. 

■W. Another flung above him a blazing log as big as a 
mounkiin x>eak ; no sooner was it discharged than, as it hung in 
the sky, it burst into a hundred fragments tlirough the sage’s 
magic pmver. 

41. Another, shining like tlie rising sun, let loose troin 
the sky a vast shower of red-hot coals, just as at the clo.se of 
the a?on Aleru in full conflagration throws out the jjulverised 
scoriae of life golden rifts. 

j 42. But the shower of hot coals, scattered full of .sparks 
at the foot of the hoiki tree, became a shower of red lotus jxdaLs 
through the exercise of universal benevolence on the part of 
the best of .sages. 

x/ 43. And the Salcya .sage, embracing liis resolution like a 
kinsman, did not waver at all from his po.sturo in spite of tliese 
various afflictions and distresses of bo<ly and mind, which were 
cast at him. 

44. Thereon other’s spat out snakes from their mouths as 


3(1, in fl I Miow tliB previous translations. W objects, not imreasonablj, 
tkat a cloml cic>es not send out rays, and suggests ' tbe iiivk*r edge also home- 
wlaai difficult ; ep. iii. 24. 

44). Kmfun^a, wMcii l>oat T (did it read gfijmk mmm ?), is cvideiitly 
ikm same m Pali m Kern pointed out. Scliniidt’s Nm^Uriq^e r|ii.ofces 

tke game forin from tke MBL ; cp. also kaUngah, ib., iii. 642. 

41. For relawices f«;ff tk© second line see AK., II, |H4, n. 2. 

42. Mmttmkska is one of the Brakmavikaras ; cp. LF., ci. xn, 310, 
44 . 

a substantive seems to b© only known in the sense of 
* but as it «Miiiot bo an adjective here, I take it as a sulwtftntivc in the 
twise the «wii<»tive. Bukumar Sen (OuUim Syrdax of BudMiatic Samkrit, 
25) fiOilstru* tl» instiunaeiitahi of the first line as absolute ; mow probafiiy 
feels the lafesaiiitive to lie equivaieni to a causative passive, 
wm not caused to waver -by ^ ' 

44. !Ilie fewii i» i^awkabie ; viii. 2, 21, allows the present 

fll for when with a preposition ending in a vnwel and the 
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from rotten treeitranks ; as if bound by spells,- they, rlid not hiss 
or raise tiiemselYes or move in liis preHence. . ■ . 

' 45. ' ' Otbem transformed . themselves into huge clouds, 
accompanied by lightning and the fearsome crash of thimder- 
stoiK*H, and let loose on tlic tree, n shower of stones, which 
turned into a pleasant rain of flowers, 

4(1 One too placed an a now on his bow ; it bfazc^d there, 
lait <lid not slioot forth, like the anger of a poor iJhternpered 
man, wlien it is fanned in his heart. 

47. But five arrows shot by another stood arrested in 
the air and did not fall on the sage. Just as, when their objects 
are present, the five Bens(\s of a wise man who is afraid of the 
cycle of exi»stence remain inactive. 

48. Another rushed wrathfully against the great seer, 
grasping a club in order to kill him ; he fell helpless without 
obtaining his object, as men, not obtaining their desires, fall 
helplessly into calamitous sins. 

49. But a woman, black as a cloud, with a skull in her 
hand, wandered about ther(3 unrestrainedly and did not remain 
still, with the intention of deluding the great seer’s lieart, and 
resembling the intelligence of a man of inconstant mind 
wandering uncertainly amoTig the various sacred traditions. 

precechng rule aiitfiomes the intensive jegtlpale. But a- perfe/ct formation 
from tMs stem appears to have no parallel. XJtmarpiih, Kern’s eonjeeture, 
seems certified hy T, which takes it in the Berne of ‘ going along ' ; the nmm 
I propose is better, as suggesting preparation to strike. 

46* The point of the Himile lies in amimm, whose exacst sense is iiiieer tain ; 
Umm is used by the poet for * rich so I conjecture ‘ poor * here. C3o/s 
‘ impotent ’ Is as good. A man who is unUmm has perforce to kc^ep his anger 
in hiS' heart, because he cannot give it effective expression. 

47. There is. nothing to choose lietweon mthasi and viyaU in h, except 
that AiSvagho|ia tises the fornier rather oftener. 

40. C may be ri^ht in taking magMMll as a proper name ; he describe 
her as an elder sister of MSra, but otherwise she is unknown. Or the verse 
may be untended as a reference to some Hindu goddess or to female Saiva 
Jiacetics. Amimtmm- protiably implios laakiog lewd gesturM, m €| suggmte 
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50. One, wishing to bnrn him up like a Tenomous snake 
with the fire of his glance, levelled a bkKing eye on the seer, 
but. failed to see him, as he sat still in the same place. Just as a 
man ab.sorbed in the passions fails to see the true good when 
it i.s pointed out to him. 

51. Thus another, lifting a ponderous rock, toiled in vain 
with his efforts baffled, like one who desires to obtain by afflic- 
tion of the Iiody the dhtirrm which is the ultimate good and 
\vhi<h is only to be reached by knowledge and concentration of 
mind. 

52. Others again, assuming the forms of hyenas and lions, 
loudly roared mighty roars, from which living beings cowered 
away on every side, thinking the sky had been split by the blow 
of a thutiderbolt. 

53. The deer and the elephants, giving forth cries of 
distres.*?, ran about and hid themselve?, and on that night, a.s 
if it were day, the birds on all sides fluttered about, screaming 
in distress. 

^ 54. But although all beings shivered at such howls of 

Weirs, the sage, like Garuda at the noise of crows, neither 
trembled nor qxiailed. 

55. The less the sage was afraid of the fearsome troops of 
that array, the more was MSra. the enemy of the upholders of 
the Ijaw% cast down with grief and wrath. 

J 66. Then' a certain being of high station and invisible 
form, standing in the sky and seeing that Mara was menacing 
the seer and without cause of enmity was dispkfying wrath, 
addressed him with imperious voice : — 

tn® Bimile is » rofareoce to the varione agamaa, wiuch the poet emisideted to 
b® mntealtj oo®fa»djotory aad aBeertaiii (cp. ix. 76, and 8 ., i. 14, and iii. 2). 

5S. A’e ma&ra in d i» hopelesii, and 0 and FP okariy indicate DoaSiA ; 
Ts myaterioHS bs» is oowapt tor (to which wonld 

itekd for the aante readifif . ' 

S8. Foim i» not «*a0% ’ amiiity \ hot mm like ‘ tmd the hostile 
lBeI% which two laetiow or wpfmmts maintain to each o^. In this cose 
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57. ‘^Mara, you should Bot toil to no purpose, gi¥e up 
^, yottr miirdeimis intent .and go in, peace. For this sage can no. 
more he shaken by you than Mem, greatest of mountains, by 

•: the wind.,' 

■68. ' Fire might lose its nature of being hot, water its 
liquidity, earth its solidity, but in riew of the meritorious 
deeds accumulated by him through many ages he cannot abandon 
liis resolution. 

59. For such is Ms vow, his energy, Ms qBychic power, 
his compassio,n for- creation, that he. will not- rise up till he 
has attained the truth, just as, the thousand-rayed sun does 
not rise without dispelling the darkness. 

60. For by robbing wood long enough a man obtains fire, 
and by digging the earth deep enough he obtains water ; nothing 
is impossible of achievement to the man of perseverance. Every- 
thing that is undertaken by the proper method is thereby 
necessarily carried out with success. 

81. Tlierefore since the great physician, in his pity for 
the world lying distressed in the diseases of passion, etc., toils for 
the medicine of knowledge, he should not be hindered. 

62. And since the world is being carried away along wrong 
paths, it is no more proper to harass Mm, the guide who is 
laboriously searching for the right path, than it is to harass a 
good guide, when a caravan has lost its way. 

tiie enmity was only on Mara's side, th.e Bnddha having no similar feeling 
against him ; there was therefore no real vaira between them. 

57. Barrm^ ^home' and ‘peace'. PresnmaMy the reading should be 
either himmtimiMm here or himsm^mam in verse 32. 

59. In T for bcom gTuis read bcom-nas^ 

iO. The point in d; m omrreetly seen by most trmsiators, lies in the 
significance of the doubled ca ; yvMam properly ‘ conjoined with The 
verae, which is imitated in i- IS, contains ideas 

used agaia in 8., xii. 33, 34, and xvi. 97. 

61. i.e. dm§a and mdla also. 

62. The collocation of dmMM and mdeUka is snspieions. The MBS. of 
8. read dmM» in ovwy case and mdm^hs, once and smdeMka mace. Frobably 

Is right here. 
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63. When all beings are lost in the great darkness, lie is 
bri'iiir made into the lamp of knowledge ; it is rio more right for 

Honour to cause his 'extinction than it would be to put 
iiHt a lamp which has been made to shed light in the darkness. 

64. But what honouTable man indeed w^oiikl meditate 
w runii towards him who, when he sees the world to be drowning 
in i!h* ur(‘at flood of the cyele of existence and to be unable to 
find f lie further shore, engages himself in ferrying it across ? 

VCk For the tree of knowledge, ■when flourishing, slioiild 
I ml Im‘ c'ut down, the tree whose fibres are forbearance, which 
deep in resolution, wdiose flowers are good conduct and 
boiiglis awareness and wisdom, and which yields the 
fruit of (fhnrnut. 

66. His purpose is to deliver creation which is bound fast 
in mind by the snares of delusion. It does not befit you to 
try to kill him w^ho is exerting himself to deliver mankind from 
tiieir bondage. 

67. For to-day is the appointed time for the ripening of 
those deeds which he has done in the past for the sake of illumina- 
tioii. Thus he is seated in this place exactly like the previous 
sages, . 

The application of drya to Mara is carious. Properly it means either 
a mernl)er of one of the three drya castes or one who nas entered on the path 
t o I vat ion and is no longer a prthagjam, I take it here primarily as equivalent 
to bhaint in accordance with dramatic usage ; secondarily it may allude to the 
legend that Mara was ultimately converted. The Y^iKnirvdpiyitum, which 
T renders ^ cause to attain Nirvana *, probably hints at the story of Mara’s 
tempt ing the Buddha to enter Parinirvana before his time. 

04. The three conjunctions have bothered the critics. I take tu as 
governing the whole sentence to emphasise that it is taking up the drya of 
the previous vow and giving it a new twist. The doubled m 1 construe only 
in the relative sentence, impljhag the simultaneity of the two clauses, " as 
stmn as he saw . . , he started etc. 3 but properly a finite verb is wanted in the 
fimt line. 

66. Aivaghc^ n^s® im ‘ wearied by strenuous activity and so 
^ strenuous cp. iv. E, L’ L ' 
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68. For, this is; : the naTel of earth’s surface, entirely 
possessed.' of the highest power; for there is, 'no other spot on 
earth whic,h' can bear 'the force of Ms- concentrated thought, 
t/' 69. Therefore be not grieved, calm yoiirself, Mara, and 
be not over-pro'ud of yonr might. Inconstant fortune slioiiJd 
not be relied on; you display arrogance, when your very 
position is tottering.’’ 

70. ' And when, Mara heard that speech of his and observed 
the great sage’smnsliake'nness, then, his eifort^s'. frustrated, he 
went away dejectedly with the arrows by which the world is 
smitten in the heart. 

71. Then his host fled away in all directions, its elation 
gone, its toil rendered fruitless, its rocks, logs and trees scattered 
everywhere, like a hostile ariny whose chief has been slain by 
the foe. 

72. As he of the flower-banner fled away defeated with 
his following, and the great seer, the passion-free conqueror of 

68. This idea of the navel of the earth goes back to the Migveda, where 
the place of Agni and Soma is repeatedly called the navel of the earth. That 
the poet had this in mind is shown by dhdmna, a word specially applied to the 
seat of Agni and Soma, and which should therefore possibly be understood 
here as also meaning the supreme * seat the mgrammi described at AK.^ II, 
145-6. For the general idea see Jdtaka, I, 71, and lY, 229, and AAA.,, 178 
(explaining the word “avisahyaivam of Asahga’s Mn’M), •and for the use of 
nubhi MM., Ill, 275, 1-2, and Coomaraswaray’s reference to MaMkdUmmm 
79, in Mmtem Art, III, 217, For i cp. Earn., v. B, 78, and MBh., r. 55. 

69. C gives nc help in determining the reading in d. 

70. In d T takes jagoMetasi as a compound and vllmnyate (if it read so) 

therefore as impersonal ; it may have read gmga (i,e. Jmnyak, 1). Possibly 
one should take yair ss equivalent to ‘ by whose arrows ^ and 

attracted into the Instrumental by the nearer noun. 

71. 0 and T agree that dtept here means ‘ leader * ; cp, vilL 23, and note 
It is a well-recc^nized phenomenon in Indian histoiy and literature that, when 
the leader Is killed In battle, Ms anny promptly disperses. 

72. does not occsur elsewhere ; those who do not like it can 
chowe between mBpar%radc§B, mpariv&Fe and mfcmbarM. The following verse, 
as pointed out by Liders long. ago, is unydmibtedly spurious, as not in 0- as 
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the darknetss of ignorance, remained victorious, the heavens 
shone with the moon like a maiden with a smile, and there fel. 
a rain of sweet-smelling flowers filled with water. 

sioipiy repeatii% 72 in different terms, as containing words not used elsewhere 
by the poet (pdpiyoa, yo«d, vikalmam), and as following a verse in a longer 
metre. 
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GANTO XIV 

EmaTOKTEmiENT 

- L Tbei),, after conquering Mara’s host by Iiis 'steadfast- 
ness a.nd tranquillity, he, tire master of trance, put liiinself into 
trance in order to obte.in exact knowledge of ' the iiltiiiiate 
reality* 

2. And after winning entire control over all the methods 
of tmncc^, lie called to mind in the first w-atcli the succession of 
his previous birtlis. 

. 1*, As tlioiigli living them, over again, he recalled thousands 
of lurt-lis, that he li.ad 'been so-and-so in siich-and-siicli a place 
and passing out of that life he had come hither. 

4. after ■recalliiig his birth and death in these various 
existences, the tjompa&sionate one was filled with compassion 
for alJ living beings ; — 

5. Truly the world, in abandoning its kinsfolk in this life 
and yet proceeding' to activity in another existence, is without 
means of rescue and turns round and round like a v¥heeL” 

fi. As he thus with resolute soul was mindful of the past, 
the conviction grew in him that the cycle of existence was m 
lacking in substance as the pith of a plantain-tree. 

3. amuk-o is eonfcmiy to tlie iistial werdiag, ©.g. L¥,, eh. xxii* S4S, 12. 

5. The words m hriyak ^re 'fery puzzling and can only bo construed by 
understanding hfim from a ; in view of the assonance with in d, the 

odginai reading may have been edkriya^t * travelling onwards (Aitoreya- 
I. 14, 4). In either case the thought is that the Buddha and the 
world gewndly both have to abandon their kindred, but the world does it to 
repeat tfee pwrfomiance in the next life, while the Buddha intends i^ver to 
have to .do it again. But C’s * The wheel turns round in the six grcarfM, birth 
and death (nmmm^m) are never exhausted suggests that the reading should 
be * without ever stopping % which is palac^mpMcally sound and 

expiwsw the samB^ mw cl«rly. The fom bhrmmM is permissible according 
to jP^f Mi. 1, 7i. 
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7. Btit in the second -vratch he, wnose energy had no peer, 
gained tlie Kii])rerae divine eyesight, being himself the highest 
of all who possess sight. 

S. Th(;n mth that completely purified divine eyesight he 
beheld the entire world, a« It- were in a spotless mirror. 

y. His compassionatene.ss waxed greater, as he saw the 
passing away and rebirth of all creatures according as their 
acts were lower or higher. 

l<». Tiiose living beings whose acts are sinful pass to the 
sphere of misery, tliosc others whose deeds are good win a place 
in the triple heaven. 

11. The former are reborn in the very ctreadful fearsome 
hell and, alas, are woefully tormented with sufferings of many 
kinds, 

12. Some are maae to drink molten iron of the colour of 
fire ; others are impaled howling on a redhot iron pillar. 

13. Some, head downwards, are boiled hke meal in u’on 
cauldrons ; others are miserably broiled on heaps of burning 
redhot cc^ls. 

14. Some are devoured by fierce horrid dogs with iron 
teeth, others by the gloating Iron-beaks as if by crows of iron. 

15. Some, exhausted with the burning, long for cool shade 
and enter like captives the dark-sword-Ieaved forest. 

7. For the divine eyesight, see AK., Index s. dim/aca-h^us. 

9. Cp, 2Bfai/am hi hetuphahyor dharrno yat prakrstdd dketoh 

'prakf^m phcdam aprakf^€ cdpmkfsfam. 

10. The durgaii par exceUmce is hell, but the torm usually includes 
existence m an animai or as a Freta. 

12. The following description has many analogies in Buddhist literature . 
for another Mvyu account see xxix, and for the classic description with 
references to literature AK,, II, 148ff. 

13. Should it he dahtp^nie in c ? 

M. For the AK,^ II, 151 ; it is wrong to take myamif^ with 

15. The mip^mmm figures also in Bmhmanieal literature, MBh, 
ii 12076, Mm%, ir. 90, E.^ xiv. 48 ; see also Kirfel, Komegraphie ier Jnder, 
tnilex 8.V, The point of baddM im m*apes me ; should it he mdh0 im f 
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16. ' Some liave their ' arms bound ' and like wood: are 
chopped up with axes ; even in this suffering they do not cease 
to exist, the power of their acts holding back their vital breaths. 

17. The retribution of the act which was committed by 
them for the cessatioii of suffering in the hope of obtaining 
pleasiire, is experienced by them against their will in the shape 
of this suffering. .. 

18. These did evil for the sake of pleasure and are now 
exceedingly tormented. What pleasure, even the slightest, 
does that enjoyment of theirs cause ? 

19. The consequences of the foul act, mirthfully carried 
out by the fouhminded, are reaped ]>y them with lameutation.s, 
when the hour of retribution has matured. 

20. If sinners could thus sec the fruit of their acts, they 
would vomit forth hat blood, as if they had been struck in a 
vital part. 

21. By reason of their various actions arising from the 
activity of tlie mind, these other unfortunates arc born among 
the various kinds of animals. 

22. In tills state they are miserably slaughtered, even 
before tlie eyes of their relatives, for the sake of their flesh, 
skin, fur or t osks, or out of mutual enmity or mere wantofme^ss, 

23. And i>oweiicss and In^ jlcss too, tormeiiti*d by hunger, 
thirst and exhaustion, those who become oxen or horses are 
driven along, their bodies woundc^d with goads. 

16. In T eoTYQct hUg to htmjs in b, Vipajrj/ante seems teller tlnm 
vipadfjfinie ; it refers to mjMlktiy the retribution of the aet, but primarily It 
ineaBM ‘ eome to an end hy t-raiisition from the Idea of eornpi*'tioii on juaturity. 
The passive of paripac h jeaonl&i in this sense. 

2(1. The verse whieli A and T add here is so obviously out. of plaee that 
there t'an l>e no doubt of the eorreeiness of htiders’ opinion rejeeting il it k 
not in C- 

21 . For pispamim, soc rafereaees in ind, Atii., 1U33, 1, 14. _ 

22. I luidersiand muml upi to mean the aiiimak kill aaeh «>thi‘r ; as ( - 
lias it, ‘ still more they iimiually tear and kill eaeh other T’s mgM for it m 
inferior. 
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24. And those who become elephants are ridden despite 
their strt'ngth by weaklings, who kick them with foot and heel 
or torment their heads with the ankus. 

25. In this state, though there are other forms of suffering, 
suffering arises especially from mutual emnity and from subjec- 
tion to ot hers. 

26. For catching each other mutually, the sky-dweUem 
are oppreaseti by sky-dwellers, water-dw’ellers by those who 
move in the water, and knd-dwellers by land-dweilers. 

27. And so those, who are obsessed by stinginess, are 
reboni in tlie dark world of the Pretas and reap their reward in 
wretchedness. 

28. With mouths small as the eye of a needle and bellies 
vast as mountains, tbeir lot is suffering and they are tortured 
with the sufferings of hunger and tliirst. 

29. For reaching the limit of longing, yet kept in existence 
by their own deeds, they do not succeed in swallowing even tiie 
filth thrown away by others. 

30. If man knew that such was tlie fruit of avarice, he 
would always give away even the limbs of his own body, as 
Sibi did. 


24, The siig on the neek of the ©lephanlr with his !wt imder the 

ears, ordkarily cjoiitrolIlBg him with Ms feet, hut, when he m refractory, 
briu^iiig down the ankns, often with gremt force, on the eremn of his head, 

26. I do not like IImj readlog in d, hut sm uo altenmtive. 

27. Piif Is here umd for prda, a class ol being alwyt whom ButMhist- 
traditioris arc very eoiifused. The reference here, m is shown by uimfoka, 
lothereaim of Yhiisa, wMeh according to the 

(S. Levi, JA, 1918, i, p. 36) m * tout a^isombri par rc%areiiH?iit et pax i'obsiiurcis" 
mmimt lies esprite qui s'y trouvent.’ It places the knti of Yamm oa the 
Burfai'CT of the earth, while JJT., II, liki, puts it yojcww below. 

29. and the seiise show that this and the next verse muift be read in 
this onfer. The reading in a is not quite satlsfaelory ; the sense clearly lieing 
that they reach the exlieme limit of starviition, siioiild it mil manmamtii* 
tidfiM ? Mote the idiomatic use of k$bk with the iniiaiilve. 
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31. These other creatures take form again in the filthy 
hell-like pool called the womb and experience suffering amon^ 
men. 

32. At the fimt even at the moment of birth they are 
gripped by sharp hands, as if sharp swords were piercing them, 
whereat they weep bitterly. 

33. They are loved and cherished and guarded by their 
kindred who bring them up with every care, only to be defiled 
by their own various deeds as they pass from suffering to greater 
suffering. 

34. And in this state the fools, obsessed with desire, are 
borne along in the ever-flowing stream, thinking all the more, 
‘ this is to be done and this is to be done 

35. These, others, who have accumulated merit, are born 
in heaven, and arc terribly burned by the flames of sensual 
passion, as by a fire. 

30. And from there they fall, still not satiated with the 
objects of sense, with eyes turned upwards, their brilliance 
gone, and wretched at the fading of their garlands. 

37. And as their lovers fall helplessly, the Apsarases 
regard them pitifully and catch their clothes with their hands. 

38. Some look as if they were falling to earth with their 
ropes of pearls swaying, as they try to hold up their lovers 
faliiug miserably from the pavilions. 

39. Others, wearing ornaments and garlands of many 
kinds and grieved at their fall into suffering, follow them with 
eyes unsteady with sympathy. 

40. la their love for those who are falling, the troops of 
A|mras^ beat their breasts with their hands and, distressed, 
as it were, with great affliction, remain attached to them. 

33. ‘ Doited \ non-mom, kU £ or k4d%§a, 

38, inexplicable by iii© dictionaries, I Interpret tiliroiigli tb© 

me of hm mm-lm at Kmyapapanmtiay 159, correspoBding to tdgrki^^ 
Cp. iii. M al»ve and R, vi. 3. 

40. The sense of the main verb Mm aaj, hhaj ©to.) k not clear to me. 
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41. Tlie dwellers in Paradise fall distressed to eartli, 
lamenting, “ ^Has, grove of Caitraratha ! AliK!, heavenly lake ! 

Alas, Manclakini ! Alas, beloved ! ” 

42. Seeing that Paradise, obtained by many labours, is 
nneertain and transitory, and that such suffering will be caused 
by si'paration from it, 

43. Alas, inexorably this is in an csjieoial degree the law 
of action in the world ; this is the natairo of the world and yet 
th<‘y do not see it to be such. 

' 44. Othi'rs, who have disjoined themselves from sensual 
passion, conclude in their minds that their station is eternal ; 

yet they fail miserably from heaven. 

45. ' In the hells is excessive torture, among animals eating 
each other, t he suffering of hunger and thirst among the nretas, 

among men the suffering of longings, a • 

46, In the heavens that are free from love the suffering 
of rehirth is excessive. For the ever-wandering world of the 
living there is most certainly no peace anywhere. 


4 i . TWi is S., si. 60. 

4 : 1 , 44. shows T’s order to be. wrong iiere : ray verse 43 is made up of 

mtl verse 44 of 4506 , 4 W. In the first line of 43 1 read 
JV»r dcs !m and undorsiaiid sometliing lihe dhartm 

fikrumm bat a vim§aimh, Yeme 44 refers to the inhabitants of the Brahma- 

world, 
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50. “ Alas ! Living creature obtain but toil ; over and 
over again they are bom, grow old, die, pass on and are 
reborn. 

51. Further man’s sight is veOed by passion and by the 
darkness of delusion, and from the, excess of his blindness he 
does not know the way out of this great suffering. ” 

52. After thus considering, he reflected in his mind, 
“ What is it verily, whose existence causes the approach of old 
age and death v ” 

53. Penetrating the truth to its core, he understood that 
old age and death are produced, when there is birth 

54. He saw that head-ache is only possible when the 
head is already in existence ; for when the birth of a tree has 
come to pass, then only can the feUing of it take place. 

55. Then the thought again arose in him, “ What does this 
birth proceed from ? ” Then he saw rightly that birth is 
produced from existence due to the power of the act. 

56. With his divine eyesight he saw that active being 
proceeds from the act, not from a Creator or from Nature or 
from a self or without a cause. 


50. ‘ Pass on fipha-ba, cyu ; W takes ‘ die and pass on ’ as a compound, 
but there is a distinction, as cyu implies passing to the next life, particularly 
from a higher sphere to a lower. 

61. ‘ Passion cJtags-pa, rajas, i.e. raga and dve^. ‘ Sight is veiled 
bs^ibs-pa, dvTfa. I read sin-tu dgoa-pa (for doga-pa] and take it as equivatent 
toalyartha. 

52. The translation of the second line involves reading rga-ba for W’s 
rga-bas and the xylographs’ sga-bas, but the context shows it to be the only 
possible text. C has wrongly ‘ birth and death but ‘ old age and death ’ 
correctly in the next column. The following description of the pratUyasam- 
vipada is on perfectly orthodox lin<&. 

63. ‘ To its core skye-gnas-naa, yoaisai. 

55. ‘ Existence due so the power of the act laa-srid, karmabham ; op. 
AK., II, 64. 

56. ‘ Active bmng ijug-pa, pratgUi. 

u 
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57. Just as, if the first knot in a bamboo is wisely cut, 
everything quickly comgs into order, so his knowledge advanced 
in proper order. 

58. Thereon the sage applied "his mind to determining 
the origin of existence. Then he saw that the origin of existence 
was to be found in appropriation. 

59. This act aris^ from appropriating the various vows 
and rules of life, sensual pleasure, views of self and false views, 
as fire arises by appropriating fuel. 

60. Then the thought occurred to him, “ From what 
cause does appropriation come ? ” Thereon he recognised the 
causal condition of appropriation to lie in thirst. 

61. Just as the forest is set ablaze by a little fire, when the 
wind fans it, so thirst gives birth to the vast sins of sensual 
passion and the rest. 

62. Then he reflected, “ From what does thirst arise ? ” 
Thereon he concluded that the cause of thirst is sensation. 

63. Mankind, overwhelmed by their sensations, thirst for 
the means of satisfying them; for no one in the absence of 
thirst takes pleasure in water. 

64. Then he again meditated, “ What is the source of 
sensation ? ” He, who had put an end to sensation, saw alsc 
the cause of TOnsation to be in contact. 


57. 0 shows clearly that i^eg in T stands for tskiga, a joint W 
sog^ts that the simile refers to cutting holes in a bamboo flute ; 1 take it to 
splitting a bamboo, a common operation in India, in which all depends upon 
aocuiate splitting of the first knot. 

68. ‘ Appropiation npdaSno. 

69. The reference is to the four kinds of upadam ; cp. AK., 11, 86. 

60. ‘ Cause ’, fpyu, hetu ; ‘ caosal condition ’, riegen,, pralyaga. 

51. Bms, read pftiM ? ‘ Sin ifcfei® 

62. C adds the threefold dsfinitton of vedanS as mkha, dvikha, wpekfa. 

63. W misunderstands gnen-por byed-la as gnm-bged-bi, ‘ marrying ’ , 
gnen-po means ‘ remedy ‘ means ’. The last word of the verse should be 
clearly min, not gin, as kkarcig=B:haicU, not 
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65. Contact is to be explained as the uniting of the 
object, the sense and the mind, whence sensation is produced, 
just as fire is produced from the uniting of the two rubbing 
?ticks and fuel. 

66. Next he considered that contact has a cause. Thereon 
ne recognised the cause to lie in the six organs of sense. 

67. The blind man does hot perceive objects, .since his 
eye does not bring them into junction with his mind ; if sight 
exists, the junction takes place. Therefore there is contact, 
when the sense-organ exists. 

68. Further he made up his mind to understand the origin 
of the six organs of sense. Thereon the knower of causes knew 
the cause to be name-and-form. 

69. Just as the leaf and the stalk are only said to exist 
when there is a shoot in existence, so the six organs of sense 
only arise when name-and-form is in existence, 

” 70. Then the thought occurred to him, “ What is the 
cause of name-and-form ? ” Thereon he, who had passed to 
the further side of knowledge, saw its origin to lie in conscious- 
ness. . 

71. When consciousness arises, name-and-form is pro- 
duced. When the development of the seed is completed, the 
sprout assumes a bodily form. 

72. Next he considered, “ From what does consciousness 
come into being ? ’’ Then he knew that it is produced by 

supporting itself on name-and-form. 

73. Then after he had understood the order of causality, 
he thought over 'it ; his mind travelled over the views that he 
had formed and did not turn aside to other thoughts. 

7i. The translation of the first line is conjeetiira! ; for T*s nonsensical 
iias-pa I put an a over J and read ^ms-pa^ and I also retain ni lor W*8 amend- 
ment m. T inserts a single pdda before this verse, ‘ when there is knowledge 
by means of consciousness * ; this must be an interpolation, not a fragment of 
an Incomplete verse. For C has nothing to correspond, and the competition 
of the paraEe} passages and the sense negative the idea of a verse being missing 
here. 


I 
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74. Consciooanm is the causal condition from which 
name-and-form is produced. Name-and-form again is the 
suppoifc on which consciousness is based. 

75. Just as a boat conveys a man . . . . . . , so 

conwiousness and name-and.-form are eausra of each other. 

76. Just as redhot iron causes grass to blaze and as 
blazing grass makes iron redhot, of such a kind k their mutual 
causality. 

77. Thus he underatood that from consciousness arises 
name-and-form, from the latter originate the senses and from 
the senses arises contact. 

78. But of contact he knew sensation to be bom, out of 
sensation thirst, out of thirst appropriation, and out of appro- 
priation similarly existence 

79. From existence comes birth, from birth he knew old 
age and d^th to arise. He rightly understood that the world 
is produced by the causal conditions. 

80. Then this conclusion came firmly on him, that from 
the annihilation of birth old age and death are suppressed, that 
from the destruction of existence birth itself is destroyed, and 
that existence ceases to be through the suppression of appro- 
priation. 

81. Further the latter is' suppressed through the 
suppression of thirst ; if sensation does not exist, thirst does 
not exist ; if contact is destroyed, sensation does not come into 
existence; from the non-existence of the six oigans of sense 
contact is dWtroyed. 

82. Similarly if name-and-form -is rightly suppressed, all 
the six oigaus of sense are destroyed toa; and the former is 

75. T has (me pSda missuig. C suggests the sense to be that a boat 
carries a man on the water and the man carries the boat on dry land, but one 
would expect to be told that a man {sropela a boat, as the boat conveys the 
man. 

76. C omits this verse. 

82. ‘ The factors ’, l^n-byed, aamahara, here the w(srking of deeds dime 

in A former life. 
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suppressed through the suppression of consciousness, and the 
latter is suppr^ed also through the suppression of the factors. 

83. Similarly the great seer undemtood that the factors 
are suppressed by the coinplete absence of ignorance. There- 
fore he knew properly what was to be known and stood out 
before the world as the Buddha. 

84. The best of men saw no self anywhere from the summit 
of existence downwards and came to tranquillity, like a fire 
whose fuel is burnt out, by the eightfold path of supreme 
insight, which starts forth and quickly reaches the desired 
point. 

85. Then as his being was perfected, the thought arose 
in him, “ I have obtained this perfect path which was travelled 
for the sake of -the ultimate reality by former families of great 
seers, who knew the higher and the lower things ”. 

86. At that moment of the fourth watch when the dawn 
came up and all that moves or mov^ not was stilled, the great 
seer reached the stage which knows no alteration, the sovereign 
leader the state of omniscience. 

87. When, as the Buddha, he knew this truth, the earth 
swayed like a woman drunken with wine, the quarters shone 
bright with crowds of Siddhas, and mighty drums resounded in 
the sky. 

84. The translation is uncertain as regards the first phrase and the 
closing relative sentence. In T's third line I take bar-las as 6ar-to=Sk. S. 
C inserts the expression kflath harai^vgam, for which T has no equivalent as 
it stands ; it omits the reference to the summit of existence, substituting 
‘ without self at all {or, finally) ’. 

85. T’s miki^-ma-mams-kyi is shem ncmsense, the literal Sanskrit 
equivalent being vadhunSfk parumar^taheta^. An instrumental is also 
required, and I propose sfka-ma-rmma-iyis {purvaii) to agree with the words 
in the previous line. This in fact is the wmd that the context makes indk- 
pensable. Tshcfs in view of C I take asshuiu. MeJMgdanmehog-minmkh^n- 
•pa, pardparajHa. 

8@. ‘All that moves or naoves not*, rgptt ekm mi-rgyu-^i i^byrn-po- 
-rmms, mrSeamrfi bAvidni, 
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, 88. Pleasant . breezes Mew softly, the heaven rained, 
moisture a cloudlet sky, and from the trees there dropped 
:iowers .and fruit oiit of due season as if to do him honour. 

,89. ' .At that time, Just as in Paradise, nmndmrma flowers, 
lotuses ' and water-lilies of gold a.nd beryl fell from the sky and 
bestrewed the place' of the Sakya sage. 

90. .At that moment none gave way to anger, no one,, was 
ill, or experienced .any discomfort, none resorted, to sinful ways 
,'o'r iiidii.lgecl ill intoxication of m.ind ; the world becam,e tranquil, 
although it '.had reached perfection. 

91. The. ' companies of deities, who are devoted to 
salvation, rejoiced ; even the beings in the spheres below felt 
Joy. Tliroiigli the prosperity of the party who favoured virtue 
the dharma spread abroad and the world rose above passion a,!id 
the darkness of ignorance. 

92. The seers of the Tksvaku race who had been rulers 
of men, the royal seers and the great seers, filled with joy 'and 
wonder at his achievement, stood in their mansions in the 
heavens reverencing him. 

93. , The great seers of the groups of invisible beings 'pro- 
claimed his praises with loud utterance and the world of the 
living rejoiced as if flourishing. But Mara was filled with 
despondency, as before a great precipice. 

94. Then for seven days, free from discomfort of body, he 
sat, looking into his own mind, his eyes nOver winking. The 


88. second paia may have ran, paymmy amhUre prammr^a demi. 
Bead at the end of the last pdda with the Peking edition hml-par-gyur ; C 
coafirms the reading. 

9L ‘The beings in the spheres below primarily those in hell, but may 
iaclnde pretas and animals. 

93. The last four words of the translation are coniectnral, the text being 
mneertain both in reading and meaninfij (lliii-te mchog^M, Peking ed. ; Unndm 
mtskogda, W). 

94. C says the Buddha sat examining the bodki tree, for which cp. LV., 
ch. xxir. 377, 5, and 38$, 9, and W therefore takes gziga^in, which is normally 
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sage fttlMled Ms . hea^^ desire, reflecting ' that on that spot he 
had - obtained liberation. 

95. ' Then the sage, who had grasped the principle of 
ca'iisatioii and was firmly fixed in the system of iiii.persoiiality, 
roused himself, and, filled with great compassion, he gazed on 
the world with his Biiddha-eye for the sake of its traiiqiiillity. 

96. ' Seeing that the world was lost in false views and vain 
efforts and that its passions were gross, seeing too that the law 
of salvation was exceeding subtle, he set his mind on remaining 
immobile. 

97. ■ Then, remembering his former promise, he formed a 
resolution for the preaching of tranquiliity. Thereon he reflect- 
ed in his mind how there are some persons with great passion 
and others with Jittle passion. 

98. Then when the two chiefs of the heavenly dwellings 
knew that the Sugata’s mind had taken the decision to preach 
tranquillity, they were filled with a desire for the world’s benefit 
and, shining brightly, approached him. 

99. As he sat, his aini accomplished by the rejection of sin, 
and the excellent dharma he had seen as his best companion, 


simply ‘ looking to mean ‘ looking at the tree ^ ; this is so odd a construction 
that I hesitate to follow. 

9o. ‘ Principle of causation possibly idmhpratyayaM. 

97. C and T agree in the meaning of this v^rse, the second pdia of which 
may have run, mrmvavddam prati niscayam yayau. The intention evidently 
is to remove from the Buddha the reproach of having decided not to preach 
the Law for the good of the world ; the heavenly visitants do not change bis 
resolution as in the parallel accounts such as Majjhima, I, 168, and Mhv.^ 
Ill, 3141., but merely strengthen it by their encouragement. 

98. That Indra accompanies Brahma is a form of the legend current 
only among the Mahasahghikas [Mhv., Ill, 315), so far as we know at present, 
but it may well have been the original form in view of the condominium of 
Indra and Brahma in the older teaching (J, Frzyiuski, Le Bouddhimm, 34) 
0 omits all mention of Indra. 

99. The translation' of the second ime follows W and recalls cyummya- 
dviUya of xM, 115 . 
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tli6y landed hiin in all t&V€I!biic& and addressed these words 'to 

him for the good of the world :— 

100. “ Ah ! Does not the world deserve such good fortune 
that your mind should feel compassion for the creatures ? In 
the world there exist being? of varied capacity, some with great 
passion, some with little passion. 

101. 0 sage, having yourself crossed beyond the ocean of 
existence, rescue the world which is drowning in suffering, and, 

like a great merchant his wealth, bestow your excellencies on 
others also. 

102. There are some people here who, knowing what is 
to their advantage in this world and the hereafter, act only for 
their own good. But it is hard to find in this world or in heaven 

one who will be active for the good of the world.” 

103. After thus addressing the great seer, they returned 

to the celestial sphere by the way they had come. After the 
^ge also had pondered on that speech, the decision grew strong 
in him for the liberation of the world, * 

104. At the time for the alms-round the gods of the four 
quarters panted the seer with begging-bowls; Gautama, 

a^ptmg the four, turned them into one for the sake of his 
dmrma. 

m Then at that time two merchants of a passing cara- 
van, being instigated thereto by a friendly deity, ioyfuUv did 
obeisance to the seer with exalted minds and were the first to 
give him alms. 


ii» "" “ •ou-.s C-. 

if *, legs-kgi man-fhyug, evidently imthin. The 
106. It is not clew team T whether it is the TtnHrih. *i. i 
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106. The sage reflected that Arada and Udraka Ramaputra 
were the two who had minds capable of -accepting the dharma, 
but, when he saw that both had gone to heaven, his thoughts 
turned to the five mendicants. 

107. Then, wishing to preach- tranquillity in order to 
dispel the darkness of ignorance, as the rising sun the darkness, 
Gautama proceeded to the blessed city, which was beloved of 
Bhimaratha, and whose various forests are ornamented by the 
Varanasi. 

108. Then the sage, whose eye w’^as like a bull’s, whoso 
gait Hke a rutting elephant’s, desired to go to the land of Kasi, 
in order to convert the world, and turning his entire body like 
an elephant, he fixed his unwinking eyes on the bodhi tree. 

107. For Varanasi f |). xv. 14, as translated by W, and 8., iii. 10, and 
for the second pdda ib.. It Bhimaratlui occurs in the genealogies as one of 
the kings of Kasi, and T's ambiguous expression may possibly imply that the 
town was founded by him. It does not support the more natural alternative 
of reading Bhaimarathi, i.e. Divodasa, whom legend associates especially with 
the restoration of Benares. There may be a second meaning, a reference to 
Siva, the special deity of Benares; his ehariot, made by Visvakarman, is 
described in the Tripurdihydm, MBh., viii, a story referred to at B., xxiii. 32. 


id 





INBEX 


N.B. — References are to the page numbers of the Introduction and to the 
numbers of the verses in tis text and translation, adding to the latter the 
letter n.,' where the occurrence is in the notes only. The colon is used to 
separate different meanings of the same word or different persons of the same 
name. 


aiiisu, vi. 57 n. 
aiiisuka, iv. 33 ; vi. 57. 

Akani^tha, V. 47. 
akiisalamuia, xlii. 
akrama, v. 36. 

Aksamala, iv. 77. 

Agastya, iv. 73 ; ix. 9 n., 26. 

Agni, liii ; i. 16 n., 61. See asitagati, 
dvija. 

agnihotra, vii. 33. 
ahgarakarsu, xi. 30. 

Affgiras, i. 41 ; iv. 74 n. 

Aja, viii. 79. 

ajira, vii. 2 ; viii. 80 ; x, 10. 
ajoa, lx ; xii. 80, 81. 
ajnana, lx ; xii. 23, 73, 81. 
ati^ta, V. 38. 

Atri,i'. 43. 
adrsya, ix. 43. 
adruta, ix. 72. 
adhyabma, xii. 63. 

Anahga, iiv. 
anaya, li ; ii. 41 n., 42. 

Anaranya, ii. 15. 
anarha, X...24.. 
anSrya, vii. 35 ; ix, 69. 
anisrava, v. 10. 
aniyata, xlii. 49. 
aiff^vara, xiii. 46. 
aaupi^ya, xii. 24, 30. 
anttrodha,ix. 36. 
am^ihsa, vi, 12. 


anrta, iv. 67, 92 
antaga, ii. 1. 
antara, i. 16. 

Antideva, i, 52 ; ix. 20, 70. 

Andhaka, xi. 3L 
andhatamisra, xii. 36. 
anyaya, X. 6. 
anyubja, i. 14. 
anvaksam, iv, 51. 
apatu, xii. 87. 
apaanata, viii. 7. 
apratibuddha, xii. 21 . 
aprabuddha, xii. 40. 
apravrtta, ii. 44. 

Apsaras, i. 89 ; ii. 30 ; iii. 20, 65 ; 
iv 11, 20, 28, 78 ; v. 45 ; viii. 64 ; 
xiv. 37, 40. 
abhava, ix. 58. 
abhagio, Ixvii ; viii. 54, 67. 
abhitah, xi. 27, 

Abhidharmakosa, xii. 
abiudhana, ii. 26 ; iii. 3. 
abhimana, ix. 50 ; xii. 32 n. 
abhisvanga, xii. 31. 
ablusamplava, xii. 24, 28. 
abhisaiiibhava, xii. 24 ii. 
abhyavapata, xii. 24, 32, 
abhyuk^ana, xlv ; xii, 30. 
abhyucita, viii. 57. 

Ambari^a, ix. 09. 
ayastunda, xiv. 14. 
arajaska, ii 5* 
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Arati, xiii. 3. 

ArMa, vii* 54 ; ix. 6 ; xl. 69 ; xii. 1, 
li, 15, 45,83 ;xiv. m 
arana, v. 87 ; xiii.'2!. 

Arjuoa, xItH. 8m FaiidaTa- 
arthavat, iii. 56, 

Artlia^stra, xvl ; li. 
aryapHtra, Ixx ; viii. 34, 

AlakadKipa, iii. 65. 
av", xL 70. 
aTOpta, V. 76. 
avi, X. 15, 

avidya, lx ; xii. *33, 37. 
xii, 24, 29. 

avyakte, iiriii ; xii. 18, 22, 40. 
•.aiakya, i. 1 B.,' 

asubka, ix. 58, 75 ; xl. 7 ; xiw. 18. 
Aloka, xvii ; xx ; xxxix ; IxxxFii ; 

. . T. SS b:. 

AiokavadiBa, xvii. 
asmakul^, vlt. 16 a. 

AItIb, vii. 7. 

Agaaga, xxix ; xxxriii. 
asaiisjiigaiBjfiatmaka, xii. 85. 
asamjiitva, xii. 87. 
asaitijiiB, xii 86. 

Afiita, i. 49, 62, SO ; ii. 25 ; viii. 8#. 
asitagati, v. 79, 
asipattramna, xiv. 15. 

Asiira, xi 32. 

asti, IxTiis ; Ixxt ; ix. 6. 

asmi, Ixix ; L 67. 

aliaiiikta, xii. 18, 21 n., 2|, 26, 76. 
Akidyi, iv. 72. 

ik^, xii. 61, 62. 
aklmcaisya, xii. 63, 85. 

Sgama, iv. 83 ; vii, 14 ; ix. 76,;xiii. 4i. 
%raafcliaisa, T. 

Inglmga, ii 36 ; ix. 10. 
ajavamjavata, xxx ; xii. 4L 
atapa, xiii. 43. 
itarjana, xJii. 17. ' 


atmais, lx * ix. 61, M:; xii. 20, ,62 
■ 63, 71, 74., 81, 84,114. , 
at-maMiava., V. 42,. 
atmavat, 66. 

Atreya, xv ; i. 43., 

.adara, xii. 102. 

■ Aditya, i. 57 {‘^patlial li. 16 : x,. :23,.,; 
Ananda, xxx ; xxx.ix. 

iBBsafea, Ti. 12 n. 
apta, ix. 76, 

.Abha^vara, xii. 53. 
amwkha, xxx. ■ 
ayatana, xi. 27, 68 n. 
aytisraat, ixii ,; iii. 33. , 

arambka, see Birarambba. 
arat,. vL 62. 
areika, ii 51." ■ 

arya, viii 54; ix. 76 n ; xi. 70' 
xiii. g3, 64.' 8eB m^rya. , 
Aryadeva, xxix. 

Aryasilra, aeefera. ■ ■ 
ar§a, i 79. 

aiak^ya, Ixxvi ; iv. 33 
alaya, ix. .79. 

Avikgita Marafeta, iv. 74 a. ' 

■ ailaya, ili;.34. 

asmya, ii. 29 : xiii 18 : xiii 71 
: 8 m alrairaya. 

Mb, Ixxvi ; Vi 64 . 

A^adJoa, Ix. 20. 

MaagakMtba, xi. 45 . 

Asuri, xii. 21 a. 
asrava, xiiv ; v. 10 a. 

i ati+, viii 83 ; ix. 71. adbl-f , ix. 4. 
parS+» iv. 99 ; vii. 31 ; ix. 14 ; 
^ xi 4 ; xii. 17. 

Ik?vikm, i. 1, 44 ; vii. 6 ; ix. 4 ; xii. 
1 ; xiv. 92. 

idampratyayati, xiv., §6,n.. 
ladra, xxvii ; xxvSI ; lili ; i. 2, 10 ; 
V.. 22, 45 ; vii. 3; 43 ; viii. 79 ; 
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ix.' 5 ; x!. '7§; xiv.- 08 1 $. See 
: .I>e¥a,.,. Piiramdara, MagBaYat, 

, Maratvat,, ;Mah©iidra, Lekharsa- 
. bha, Fajmbaliti, ValabliM, 'Va- 
sava,. , ^akra, Saclpati, 6at>akratii, 
'SakasrSk^a. 

.iaika, xli. 'CM:. . 

; Iks, ava-f- j 22". ' , ■ 

.Mvara, Mt; Iv; ix. 68. ■ 
ik, sam+, ■»!, 3'3., ■ ■, 

Ugmyudlia, xi. 18. , 

U€itadar.^itTa,,'?i. 37. 

UjjYaladatta, Ixxx ,• rhn. 13 11 . 
uduraja, yL 65. 

Utathya, ir, 74. 

Udayln, IJi ; It. 8, 24, 62. 

Udraka, xii. 84|' 85, '88 ; xiv. i06. 
ttpapatti, ix. 56, 

Upasiinda, xi. 32. 
ttpadana, xiv. 58 a., 59 n. 

.Upali, xxxix, 

ubja, i. 14 m . . 

wraga, i. 19. ' ' 

Urva§i, ix, 0 xi. ; xi.-iS. 
iilbaiism, V. 59. , 

Btusamliara, Ixxxi. 

Rpya^niga, iv^ ,19. 

EkofctarSgama, xxvit 

Aida, xL 15 ; xiii. 12. 

Aurva, i. 16. 

Aiirvafeya, xlv ; ix. 9: 

Ka, ii. 51. 

L 1§, 

kaiQttiliwtttm, ill ; v. 58. 
kadakgara, xliL 46, 71. 


^Kantkaka, xxxix ; v. 3, 68, ' 78 n. ; 
. vi.. 53 , 55,. 67 ; vlii.-3, 17,, 19, 32, 
^ 38 , 43 , 73, . 75 . „ 

Kapinjalada, iv. 77; 

Kapila, xii 21. 

Kapilavastii, xxxviii ; vi. 30, 51. 
Kapilakvaya (pnra)j i. 89 ; v. 84 ; 
viii. 6. 

karaia, iii. 20. 

Karalajaiiaka, iv. SO ; xiii. 5 u. 

karka^a, ii. 32. 

karnika, viii. 22 ii. 

karmaa, lx; ii. 56; 'Xii. 23, 73,; 

xiv. 10, 16, 19, 20, 29 
karmabkava, xiv. 55 n. 
karmanta, vii. 33. 
kal, iv. 11. 
kalusa, m. (?), ii. 16. 
Kalpanamanditika, xvi ; xxii ; 
xxxvi. 

kalara, iii. 20 n. 

Kavmdravacaiiasamiiccaya, xx ; 
xxiii. 

kama, xi. 9S. 

Kama, liv ; iv. 4 ; xiii. 11 a. See. 

Pa^paketu, MaBmatka, ■ 
"Kamadeva (Mara), i. 27 ; xiii. 2, 
kamaguna, v. 15 ; xi. 36 n. 
kamasukha, i. 76. 

ELamasutra, iii. 

Kaia, xii. 116, 

Kaitoa, xiL 2. 

Kalidasa, xvi ; liv ; ixvl ; Ixxv ; 
Ixxviii ; Ixxx ; Ixxxi ; ixxxiv ; 
Ixxxix'.xev. 

Kali, iv. 76. 

KavyamimEmsa, Ixxix ; viii. 25 n. 
Kawadar^a, Ixiii. 

Ka4i, xiv. 108. 

KMsundarl, iv. 16. 

Kiiyapa, xxvit ; xxix. 

,klladri,.L 2i fi. 
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MlitAt i 2L 
kuc, iii-f -5 iT. 14. 

Kiintliaclliaiia, , Kundadliana, 

. Kmidopafiliaiilyakaj xxiriii. 
kutSliala, adj. (?|, v, SI. 

Kiil>era, lili; iv. 10. Bee Aiaka- 
cliiipa, Bm^inapati, BmTiiieacira, 
Bluiiiada, Vai.4ramEa. 
Kiimarajrya, xxiii ; xxx. 
Kamaralita, xxii ; xxii. 

KTimiidvatl, xisii ; xili. 'll n.. 

Kuril, xiidi ; xl. SI : (Uttam) iv. 10. 
kuia'Ia* xi. 9. 

kiL%lam.fila, xili ; ii. 50 n-. 

Kuilka, i. 44. 
klibara, iii. 60. . 

krtm, xii. 47. . 
krtoa, ii. SO. 

xivii ; IIf ; Ixxix, Sm 
k|p, parid-,xii 61,75, 76. 
ketii, T. S. 

Kalrataka, Hi, 12. 

Kailasa, if. SO ; x, 4L 
k 0 #bft, vii 33. 

Kogalasamyutta, xxxix. 

Kauktilika, xxxv ; xliii. 

Kaiitilya, xvi ; 11. 

Kaarava, i¥. 79. 
krama, v. 36 a., 37. 
krimi, t. 5. 

Kllrasvamk, Ixxx. 
xii, 20. 

kptrajfSa, Ix ; xiL 20, 41, 64, 69, 70, 

m. 

kbatoa, ¥. S, 72. 
kbela {or, kfeeda), viL 36. 

Gaiiga, xlvil ; Ix, 26 ; x, L 
ganda, v. 53 a. 

Oaadfetotra, xxti ; xcili. Bm 

Adie'oda, 


gati, L 15: xxiv;. xi, 68 a. Bm 
dnrgati. , 

gam, a-f, xii. 38, 116.. samiid+, i 
14.; viii. '52. ' ^iais+, Ixxii ; v. 67. 
pari.+, ¥. 78. prati4‘, xii.. 83. 
Gaya,, xii. 89. 

Garada, My Ixxix ; vi. , ',5 vH. Ses 
Garalm,at, Tark^ya. 

Ganitmat, xili. 54* 
garbba, v. 44. ■ 
gaFYita, tM. 50 ; riii. 57. 

Gavampati, xxxlx. 

GidbiB, i. 44. 

Gldvraj-a., xi. 73. 
gi.!^ liis+j xiii 44. 

■'guna, iii 57 ; ¥. J5 ; xi. 36 ; xii. 78, 
79 : Mi-lx* ; xii. 77 n. See^ kaaia- 
giina, Eirgiina, .nairgiinya* 

.gBEin, xii. 78, 79. 

■■Giirii (Biiddba), i. 27., , 
gopiitraka (?), ii. 22. . 
gorupaka, ii. 22 n. , ' 

Gautama, ir. 16 : iv, 17 : iv. 72 : 

. xiv:. 104, 107. 

Gaiitam!, viit. 24, 51 , Sm I>erL 
griba, xii, 84, 

gbnii, ix. 42, Bee sagbrna. 

Gbrticl, xlix ; iv, 20. 

eak:, V. SI. 
cakraeara, vii. 3 n. 
cakradbara, . viL 3. 
eakravartx^xxxlx ; i, 34 ; viiL 84. 
cakiija, xiv, 5 n. 
eak§us (divya), xiv. 7, 8. 
caac, viii 19 n. vid-, i 61. 
Caisdmklrti, xxix ; xxx. 

Caraka, xv ; Ivi ; iix ; L 43 is. ; xii 
23 ss., 24 B. 
caraka, vii. 3 ii. 
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CaaakyaraJaiiitMastra, ixxix ; iv. 
' 87 a. 

GitrayiM&a, xiii . . "2 . 

Gaitraratlia, i. 6 ; iv. 78 ; xir, 41 . 

Qyavana, i. 43, 

eya, i. xiv, 5§ n. . 

Chaniia,, Chaixdaka, v. 68 ; rL 4, 14, 
■: '25, 42, 43, 56, 65; vil. 1; viii. §, 
23,32,42,73. 
cMcl (katliaiii), ix. 3. 

JaagM, It. 17. 

Jaaaka,'!. 46 ; ix. 20 ; xiL 67. See 
Kamlajaimka. 
janani, it. 34. 
jaiiikM, vi. 9. 
jaatii, xii. 23. 

Jayanta, Mil iv. 27 n, ; ix. 5, 12. 
jalSgama, viii. 56. 

Jatakaiaala, xxxvi ; xxxYii. 
jala, i. 60. 

Jiigiipsa, vi+, lxv*iii ; 12, 13. 

Jiikvatf, iv'. 75 n. 

jpnbli, 2>. 6 ; v. 59 ; xiii 30. , 

Jetavana, xL 

Jaf^lsai^’ya, Ixi ; xlL 67. 

Jfia, lx ; xii. 80. 
jfia, vi+s 3cii 10. 

tattva, vii. 55 ; xii. 65. 

TattvasiddM, xxxi», 
tatrabkavat, ixii ; ix. 37. 
tatb&gata, i. 20. 
tami, xi. 71. 
tanmatra, lx ; xii 18 n. 
tapocia, x, 2. 

lamas, Mil ; xii. 33, 34, 77 o. 
tada, !. 74. 
tSmisra, xii. 33, 36. 

Tark^ya, ri. 5. 
tala, i. 74 u. 


tirtba, vii. 31, 40. 

Twsita, xxxix. 

Trs, xiii. 3. 
tr^a, Ix ; xii 23, 73. 

Bandaka, xi. 31. 

Bandin, Ixiii ; Ixxxii 
dantolukbalika, vii 16 n. 

Barpa, xiii. 3. 
dar^ana, i. 24 ; xii. 13. 

Basaratha, viii, 81. See Aja. . 
dak^inya, ir. 67 n., 69, 70, 71, 92. 
BMarafeiu, Tiii. 8. 
diva, viii. 13. 

Bivodasa, xiv. 107 b. 

divaukas, i. 18 ; v. 20, 86 ; vi. 58, 60 ; 

viii, 48 ; xii. 121. 

Bivyavadana, xxv ; xxviii. 
Birgbatapa.s, iv. 18. 
diirgati, xi. 21 ; xiv. 10. 
BurgliatavTtti, Ixxx ; viii. 13 n. 
Beva (iBdra), iil. 12. 

Bevadatta, xL 

Bevi, L 61 : (GaBtaml) vi. 32 ; lx. " 
26 : ■ (Ya^odliara) vi. 33. 
daMika, xiii. 62. 

do.^ (dvep.), . ii 39 ; v. 18: (kMa) 
■xm 34 B., 75. 
doi?at0 gam, viii 49. 

‘Dyumatseiia, ix. 70 n. ' 

Bravipapati, v. 85, 

BraviBendra, v. 45. 
dravya, xi. 36. 
dnita, sm adrata. ' 

Brmma, ix. 20, 70. 
dramlibja, v. 3.' 

.dvaadva, xi. 43. 8m mlrdvaiidva. 
■dvija, xi. 71. , , ■ 
dv®^, ^xlii. ■ Seedo^. 

Bbanada, I. 89. 

Bhaarmydurti, xxii. 
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Dharmafttpla, xxvili. 
disarmapiflS, ix. 4IK 
diiarmaraja, i. 75. 
dlia, X. 13. aniivi-|-, 58. ' 
dliatti, ill. 42 : (paiea) xii. 114. 
Bltatiipalha, IxyMi ; i. 41. n. ; ; 

V. fil n. 

dfiiman, xH^; xiii. 68. 
dhi^nya, ir. Ili2 : viii. 46 ; ix. 2 , .■ 
dlirti vi. 65. 

cliiyamt, xliii ; i. 77 : xii. lOil,' 106.;. 
xiV. 1, 2: (pmtharoa,) w, 10; xi.i.. 
40, 50 : ftlviti 3 "a) xii. 52 : (tftfya) 
xii. 54 : (catiirilia) xii 56, 5S,'60-. : 
Blimva, ix, 20 ; x... 41 .n. 
dliruva, viii. 35 ii. 

Nagarl, xii. HO. 

Naglitt^a, xi, 14 a. 

Mancia,- xxvii ; ' xxx ; xcii. Bee 
SiiiwiariiaiaBda. 

HmdAiia, iii. 64. 

Maaclabala, xlL 100. 

Malakfilmra, L 80. Bm 'BraYln- 
endm. 

mmgmlia, til 46. 

N&liii?a, xL 14, 16. 

x. 39. 

Miga, xiii. 30. 

Higirjiina, xxix-xxx ; xxxTiii. Bee 
AMenia. 

nSnibMTa, yl 43. 

Bteyakarya, xL 17. 
itaMil, xlv ; xiii, 08, 
ttSflfia, IxxTi ; it, 29 ; xiii. S5. 

NS,hiip», ii. IL 
M!cl5i»kat‘lia, xL 
Nimi Videlia, xiii. 5 b. 
iilmitta, ix. 64. 
niyati, liv ; ix. 55 n. 
nlrammlim, vi. 52. 
alrgaraya, Yiil. 23. 


mradTigaa, iv. 56 n., 58. 
nirgiina, xif. 77. 
mlrdTaHclva, xiL:47, 

Hirrilialia, ix, 38. . 

mTrtti, Tii. 48; ix'. 63. 

■BjspepiTat, i, 14, , 

.ulliraclaTat, iii. 60. ' ' 
si, abhl-f , , 

siti, li'; III ; iT. 62. 

Nairalijana,,,xi!. 90, 108. 
sairgiiiiya, .xii. 77. . 

syaya, see, anyaya mui ss^ayavid. 
syayainci, ,x.. 20 . . 

Myayasutra,. It. 

pae, Ti-f -5 xiv. 16, 

Paneagatidipitesf, xxiil 
pafieaparva, xii. 33, 37 
FalieaSiklia, ixii ; xii 21 a,, 23 ii, 
53 s., 67 n. 
pats, see apatu. 
pattralekiia, r. 53. 

.Padttia, ii. 3. ' 

Padiiidpnrina, xlvii. 

Fadmasri, iv. 36. 

Paclmasasda, iii. 63. 

Fadsm, L 2. 

PadMimaiitta, xi ; xiii. 3 ii,, 19 s. 
parapratyaya- xxxir : ix. 74. 
Paramarllia, xxxi ; xxxt. 
pariparajila, xiv. 85 n. 

Farajiam, iv. 76 * (f?asea.siklxa) xii 
67. 

parikalpa, r. 65 a. 
parlsirvSnaj v 25. 
paripaksa, xiii. 72. 
pariliara, it. 67. 
pariliarika, xc ; xi 71 s. 
pariL^a, t. 87. 
paTaoapatka, i. 80 , 
pa-Titra, tIi. 4. 
pa, ni-f , ii, M. 
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pamsiilcrlclita, iff. SI n. 

Papiiii,;xrii ; Ixvii ;.lxxv.!i. 

PamlaYa, x. 14, 17 : x. 17. 

I^aindii, xlvii ; iv. 79. 

Paraii^ri, Ixil. 
parijata, ix. 12. 
parlplava, vliL 51. . 

Parvatl, i. 61 n. 'See, Devi, Sai- 
lendrapiitrl. 

PErsIva, xxiv. 

pitr, xiv. 27. jSee preta. . , 
piitrl, ii. 22. 
fHiBarblxava, Lt. 55. 
ponarbhiiva, iiL 25, 

Pitaarvasn, ix. it. 

Pwrariidam, if. 72;ix. 45 ; xiii. 37. 
PiirfiraFas, sm^ Aida. 

Ptispaketu, si’. 24 : (Milra) xisi 72. 
Piiapafera, xiss. J. 

Piwya, x.xlx ; liv ; i. 9 ; ii. 36 i:s. 
Ffirpabliaclra, Ixxx. 
pfiTFafama, Ixix ; xiil. 10. 
PilrFftmimiiiisisuIra, If. 

'prtha| 2 ?jana, ix, 78 ; xiiL 63 n. 

Prtli'o, i; 10. 

pri^lha, Ixvisi ; ii, 32 ; lii. 6 ; v. 67 ; 
viiL m ; X. 2, 39. 

pmkrti, lvii-!x ; iii. 28 ; f. 65 ; ix, 57 ; 
xii, 17, 18, 29, 70, 

Fra|Ipat.i, vsii, 78 : xii. 21. See Ka. 
prajfiil, xllii ; I 71 ; xii. 58. 

Iiratipattl, il. 24. 
pratibiidciha, xii. 40. 
priitiliuildli!,. xii, 21. 
prat iy A I anil, v. 58. 

|initiyoga, jf. 41 
pmfisaiiikliyaim, xliii. 
pmlifyiteaiiiiitpada, xIf. 52 n. 

|irat-oiI, V. 82. 

pratyaya, xii. 72, 73 ; xiv. I'll) n. 
priiftirida, V 65. 

|iravj‘itii, A‘ee apmwtta. 


praFrtti, vii. 22, 23, 48 ; ix. 56, 57, 
63; xl 63 ; xiF. 56 Ji. ■ 
prasaFadharmaix, xii. 70. 

Prasepajit, xxxLx. 

prag eva, IxfiM ; If. 10, 81 ; xi. 7. 

pr4tliamak«alpika, si. 49. 

Priti, xiii. 3. 

priti, F. II ; xii. 5.2, 54, 111. 
preta, viii., 80 ; xJf. 10 si„ 27 h., 

01 a. 

proksana, xIf ; .xii. SO. 

Balarama, xlFsi ; ; ix. 69 n. 

Bail, ix, 20 ; xi. 12. 

BalsFajra, ix. 20 n. 

Bahiiinitska, xxx-xxxf. 

Bapa, ixxxii ; Ixxxfi. 

' Bata, IK. 20 n. 

Batasfutiya, xxxiii. 
i Bi!ribi;iara, xxxix ; xeii ; x. ll 'n., 
22 ix., 25 si... 41 n. ; xi, 72 n. See 
Brenya. 

bljadliiirman, xii. 70. 

Buddha, xiv. 83, 87 : (atffa) 1. 19 ; 

V. 20, 

Buddliaghosa, xxxFiii, 
buddhi, lx ; xii. 18, 87. 

Budba, iv. 75. 

Brbatpbala, xii. 58. 

Brbadratha, x. 17 si. ; xi.,2 n, 
Brha«pati, I ; I. 41 ; il. 36 E. ; iv. 74, 
75 ; viL 13 ; sx. 12. See Augirasa.* 
bodbrnttva, IL 56 ; Ix. 30 ; x. 18 ; 
xii. 88. 

brahnuu?ary^a, xsi. 42, 44. 

Brataum, m., xxvii ; xxviii ; xiv. 

98 n. See Dhruva, BvayaitibhrL 
brahraaii, e., i 50 ; xii. 42, 65. 

I Braitmaloka, xii. 5! ; xiv, 4-1 n. 

I 

j Bhagai-adgltn, xxxviis ; xlvL 
' Bli^taajit, xxviii. , 
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Bharadmja, I'T. 74. 

Biiartriiarlj Ixxi’ ; kxxii. 

Bhava, I . HS. 

bliaTa, i, 15 ; rlf. 44 ; ix, 58^ 64 ; 

xi. 67, 68 ; xiL I CM) ; xiil. 8. 
Iihavya, i. 15 : ii. 25. 

BhSnialia, IxxxS ; kxxTiil ; xcilf. 
BMratlyanStyaiastm, Ixii. 

Bterari, lxx:xii. 

BtergaTO, ri. I ; ix. 2, S : (Para- 
forfiraa] ix. 25. 
bteva, Mii-lix, 
bMiraiLi, xllii. 

BIiEsa, xvi ; Ixxx, 

des. of Bliaj (?), Ixx : iv, 17 : 
v. 16: (paoca) xii. 91, 92, 114; 
xir, IDS. 

BlIinaTatha, xlr, 107. 

xlvii ; ix.’25; xl. 18. 

BtiiJ, vi-f, V, 52. 
tiliij, ais+, XXX ; ir. 47. 

WSta, lx. 60 ; xii 18. 

BBStogana, i 24. 

Blfitatinaii, xii. 21 n, 

i. 4h 

l)!iaik|ika, x. 22 ; xii 46 ; xiii. 10. 
xi. 36i. 

Btojapraliaiidlia, Ixxlx ; iv. 59 u. 

Mkgacllm, X. 10, 41 ; xi. L 
llAgliaTat, i 87 ; v. 27, 
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ADDENDA ET GOEEIOENBA 
Part I 

' , Despite tie great Mp rendered to me m proof-reading hj Professor 
Eagh.li 'Vira, there aa'e a lewinisprmts left in the text, in addition to the usual 
casualties due to the breaking of type in printing. The following list is,dt 
is hoped, complete. 

i/ 246, variants, read for 

i, 54a, read nfp&i$.opammantritab> ior ^oparmniritai^, 

t imd ^dpsaro^vaMr^m ioT ^dpsaraso’vaklr^fk. 

It. Wc, mdi^d Kubermpdpi for Kuvef^ 
iv. 2Mi lesbd tu idi stripai^ for td tu, 

V. read Me-rugumr for °ga¥ur, 

V. 61a, variants, read brgyan for brgyan. 

vi. 15a, read gardmarmpf for metrical reasons, 
vii 19a, read dpipadendramisa]^ for dvipendra"^. 

vii. 376, read minuayamryam for ""varya. 
ix. 45d, read pwramda'' for puranda"^, 

X. 18d, variants, read mUhan for 
xii. 46€^, read for 

xii, llla^TQoAkaddhdmr^iixi^ ioi srddihd^, 

xiii. 8a, variants, read ^saihsikam for 

xiM* 186, vadants, read for 4i'a6-fa4- 

pabt .n 

introduction, p. xvii. Mr. K. P. Jayaswal has edited and explained in 
Imp&’ud History of India (Lahore, 1934) - the fifty third chapter of the 
AryammjuMmulakdpa, which gives the Buddhist version of the history of 
India as current about the b^inning of the Pala^ dynasty ; he holds that the 
akdrdkhyo yalij of the verse he numbers 940. (Trivandrum S.S. ed., p. 651) 
is Aivaghopb and that !ii0 time is given as that of king Buddhapak^a, whom 
he ichntifies with EAdphisas I (p. 19) wd 'whc»o name he would read as 
Buddhayaksa. While this supports the ihbte I think the most probable, the 
evidence is not in my opinion usable. The t^tual constitution of the passage 
in question remains uncertain, and, if it is accepted as it stands, I do not think 
It is possible to avoid the idjmfcification of Buddhapakgia with Kanigka, that is, 
the text merely gives the BuddMst leg^ud already current in China three cen- 
Euries e«M«r. 
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.. w ■ « nf th. date of the Oandiatotra is corroborated by the 
p. X5H1. My view of the J sanaM Texts from Bali (Gaekwad s 

OYiotence of the late Professor S. LSvis . n fc B^ddhaatava 

O. S. no, 67). which contains on still extant 

verses 1 and 11 of this work. o ® ^ j^jgo jg of more 

iu Bali are from Tantric works, it seems likely that this 

or leas the same epoch. ■ws„sritinaaee nowiJatnot'o?*. iv- 

p. ™. r«, .«™gho»-. “““ “Sr«“ mtl. 

46-49 {JRAS, 1936, 249). which is closely related in argu 

to B., si. 36-4S. „ . TL ■ +»,<it the MS at B., xi. 24, 28, 

p. Ixx. On the question of mmdM J““ . ‘^escribed by the 

and siv- 31, alww, arcdutin^ r 32 but thu Sl-dS. of the 

thh i. » «eorf «tk f; *'±'„ b (vUi. 4, In. 

rr “r: “‘rr. - - 

ho. h,.,h.„d.ohf«.Md.econ.. 

• ^ v ■ -■ 4te-x terracotta plaque at ..Matlipra, 

■ nr. 'S S. drcA.: IX. plate IV i, is to ,be identiiiod with Sfirpaka. 
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